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A. M* 

[25th May , 1924] 

jj'arewell, great Worker ! Dreamer of great dreams ! 
Who dared to gaze back in the depths profound 
Of India’s glorious past ; who sought and found, 

In our beloved Motherland, the streams 
Of Holy Ganga, that from Siva’s hair 
Descending, offered draughts of Wisdom rare 
To thirsting souls of men. Now underground 
This Ganga flows : how drag her out once more 
To surface, whereby, as in days of yore, 

Our land become a place of pilgrimage, — 

This was the only thought that did engage 
Each moment of thy life. God-giv’n thy store 
Of gifts thou didst for India freely pour ; 

Come back, — for Service greater than before. 


* Beprodticed with perttussion from the Calaiita Ueview, July, 1924* 
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THE PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OE TAXATION 
IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

P ANCHANANDAS MUKHEKJI, M.A., I.E.S. (Offg.) E.R.E.S. 

Professor of Economics and Political Science, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Lecturer, Calcutta University. 

In Hindu India of bygone days the activities of the 
State took manifold forms. The long list of superintendents 
given in Kautilya’s Arthasastra (e.g. superintendents of mines, 
of metals, of ocean mines, of salt, of gold, of commerce, of 
forest produce, of the armoury, of tolls, of weaving, of 
agriculture, of ships, of cows, horses and elephants, of pasture 
lands, etc.) clearly indicates the nature and range of the 
multifarious functions undertaken by the State. Thus, accord- 
ing to Kautilya, the king is expected to carry on mining 
operations and manufactures, exploit timber and elephant- 
forests, offer facilities for commerce and Cattle-breeding, 
construct roads for traffic, both by land and water, and set up 
market towns ; he is also expected to “ exercise his right of 
ownership with regard to fishing, ferrying and trading in 
vegetables ” ; he is to provide the orphans, the aged, the 
infirm, the afflicted and the helpless with maintenance, protect 
the interests of agriculture and agriculturists, make provision • 
for pasture grounds on uncultivable tracts, and so on. The 
proper performance of all these functions presupposes the 
existence of a well-filled treasury ; and Kautilya is careful 
to inculcate the sound doctrine that “ all undertakings depend 
upon finance ; hence foremost attention should be paid to the 
treasury.” : ■ ' - A ■ . 

A well-filled treasury presupposes a well-ordered system 
of taxation which, again, must be based on certain funda- 
mental principles— the principles of equality, certainty, • 
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convenience and economy: it should distribute the burden 
fairly, each tax should yield revenue without waste or needless 
cost, and the system should be such that the contributors 
should know approximately what they are paying. These 
principles have been expressed in the classical formulae of 
Adam Smith, viz. 

1. The subjects of every state ought to contribute 

towards the support of the government as nearly 
as possible in proportion to their respective 
abilities, i.e., in proportion to the revenue which 
they respectively enjoy under the protection of 
the state. 

2. The tax which each individual is bound to pay, 

ought to be certain, and not arbitrary. The form 
of payment, the manner of payment, the quantity 
to be paid, ought all to be clear and plain to the 
contributor, and to every other person. 

3. Every tax ought to be levied at the time or in 

the manner, in which it is likely to be convenient 
for the contributor to pay it. 

4 <. Every tax ought to be so contrived, as both to take 
out and to keep out of the pockets of the people 
as little as possible over and above what it brings 
into the public treasury of the state. 

These maxims inculcating equality, certainty, convenience 
and economy were not unknown to Hindu writers. Analogues 
of these principles abound in all the old Hindu texts. The 
maxims quoted below are suggestive of Adam Smith’s first 
principle, and indicate that taxes ought not to be oppressively 
high, that they should be proportioned to the ability of 
the subjects to pay, and that they should not be heavy enough 
to destroy the tax -payer’s productive capacity altogether. 
Thus Sukracharya says, “the king should receive rent from 
the peasant in such a way that he be not destroyed. It is 
to be realized in the fashion of the weaver of the garland. 
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not of the coal merchant ” 1 apparently because the coal 
merchant sets fire to the woods to make charcoal and thus 
destroys the whole property, whereas the weaver of garlands 
plucks from the trees only those flowers which are full-blown 
and preserves the rest as well as the trees for future use. In 
the Sauti Tana of the MaMbhamta the idea finds expression 
in the following couplets : « 

(a) “ Taking note of the sales and the purchases, the 
state of the roads, the food and the dress, and 
the stocks and profits, of those that are engaged 
in trade, the king should levy taxes on them.” 

0 b ) “Ascertaining on all occasions the extent of the 
manufactures, the receipts and expenses of those 
that are engaged in them, and the state of the 
arts, the king should levy taxes upon the artisans 
in respect of the arts they follow.” 

(c) “ The king may take high taxes, but he should 
never levy such taxes as would emasculate his 
people.” 

Adam Smith’s second principle finds its echo in the 
following text of the Maliabharata 2 : “The king should 
impose taxes gradually and with conciliation,, in proper season 
(yaihakalam) and according to due form ( yathavidhi).” The 
words clearly indicate the existence of prescribed formalities 
previously known to the taxpayer. All the Hindu writers 
have carefully laid down the minute fractions and proportions 
of the various kinds of commodities that have to be paid by 
the various classes of persons and have vividly described the 
method and procedure of making such payments of the 
king. It is clearly evident that everybody was certain as to 
what tax he was to pay, how he was to pay, and when he was 
to pay. There were the Collector-General, the Chamberlain, 
the Superintendents of Accounts, of Store-house, of Commerce, 


1 Sulcranitij 222-223. 


2 $anti t Ixxvii, 12, 
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etc., with minute and definite instructions regarding the 
form, method and procedure of taxation. There can he 
no question, therefore, that Adam Smith’s principle of 
certainty was clearly understood and acted upon by the Hindu 
financiers. 

The third principle of convenience was also not unknown 
to the Hindu writers on public finance. Thus in the 
Mahabhamta it is clearly stated that “the king should 
never impose taxes unseasonably.” 8 Again, we find the positive 
dictum that “ the king should take wealth from his subjects 
at the proper time .” 3 4 The tax was to be realized in such 
a way that the tax-payer “may not feel the pressure of 
want ” ; the convenience of the tax-payer as regards the 
time and manner of payment was thus a matter of great 
concern to the Hindu writers . 

The fourth canon of Adam Smith — the canon of economy, 
a canon which can only be acted upon by a highly efficient 
administration — points to productiveness as the fundamental 
fact in taxation. The aim is revenue, and in its acquisition 
the productive powers of the community are not to be reduced, 
i.e. taxation should be so arranged as not to diminish the 
efficiency of land, labour or capital. This principle was also 
operative in the Hindu scheme of taxation under which no 
tax was to injure the source or to reduce capital or to cause 
harrassment to traders. The following texts well illustrate 
this principle : 

(a) “The king should receive rent from the peasant 

in such a way that he be not destroyed.” 5 

(b) “No tax should be levied without ascertaining the 

the outturn and amount of labour that has been 
necessary to produce it.” 6 

3 na casthane na cakale haram tebhyo nipatayei (loc. cifc.) 

. * * Santi, exx, 33. 

5 Sukraniti, loc. cit. 

0 &anti } lxxxvii, 15. 
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0?) “ After due consideration the king shall always fix 
in his realm the duties and taxes in such a manner 
that both he himself and the man who does not 
work receive their due reward.” 7 8 

The Hindu system of taxation was not only based on sound 
principles : hut it also contained a well thought-out scheme 
of exemptions, remissions and gradation of taxes. “Though 
dying with want,” so runs Manu’s strict injunction, “ a 
king must not levy a tax on iSrotriyas.”* “Those who 
perform sacrifices ( Btvilc ), spiritual guides, priests and those 
learned in the Yedas shall be granted Brahmadaya lands 
yielding sufficient produce and exempted from taxes and 
fines.” The Brahmanas were not only exempted from taxes 
and fines, hut they were under the special protection of 
the king and the community. They were like Plato’s 
Guardians — free from worldly cares and anxieties — always 
devoted to cultural and religious pursuits. As Visnu says, 
“the king must not tax the Brahmanas, for they pay the 
tax already in the shape of dharmacara, i.e. the king 
shares with them their merit of performing religious 
rites and sacrifices.” 9 The king was to see that in 
his kingdom no fdrotriya pined for hunger; he was to give 
them land yielding sufficient produce for their maintenance ; 
he was to provide them “ with forests for soma plantation, 
and for the performance of penance, such forests being 
rendered safe from dangers from animate and inanimate objects, 
and being named after the tribal name (golra) of the Brahmanas 
resident therein”. This benevolent attitude of the State 
towards the Brahmanas is of great significance. These 
Brahmanas were the repositories of the best cultural traditions 
of the race, and their comparative freedom from worldly cares 
enabled them to devote their whole time to the development • 

7 ManUj yii, 128. 

8 Ibid, 133, 

9 VisnUf iil, 13. 
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of original ideas and their transmission through the Brahma- 
caris under their care : they were the recognized teachers 
and leaders of thought ; and every Srotriya’s home was 
an academy of learning from which hands of scholars 
went forth into the world carrying the torch of learning far 
and wide. 

It cannot be said that the State was partial to the 
privileged class of Brahmanas : for the Hindu scheme of 
exemptions and remissions extended to other classes as well. 
Thus Manu enjoins : “ A blind man, an idiot, a cripple who 
moves with the help of a crutch, a man full seventy years 
old and he who confers benefits on Srotriyas shall not be 
compelled by any king to pay a tax ”. 10 There is an 
element of large-hearted humanity in this injunction which 
one misses in most modern schemes of taxation. A similar 
spirit animates the rule requiring mechanics, artisans and 
Sudras who subsist by manual labour to work for the king 
one day in each month 11 or according to Sukracarya, once 
in a fortnight. The following texts also clearly show that, 
in taxing the people, the king was not merely the tax-gatherer 
but also the protector of the interests of the people — 

(a) “ If a people undertake new industries or cultivate 

new lands, and dig tanks, canals, wells etc 
for their good, the king should not demand any 
thing of them until they realise profit twice the 
expenditure .” 12 

(b) “Having well considered the rates of purchase 

and of sale, the length of the road, the ex- 
penses, for food and condiments, the charges for 
securing the goods, let the king make the trader 
pay duty”. 

10 Manu, vii, 394. 

11 Manu, viii, 130 ; cf. also fsfiS'U SWsftPm ^ WsK fS: {Vimu, 

iii 17.). 

12 Suleraniti, 942-248. 
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(c) “ Take care, O King, that the traders in thy kingdom 

who purchase articles at prices high and sell low, 
and who, in course of their journeys, have to sleep 
or take rest in forests and inaccessible regions be 
not afflicted by the imposition of heavy taxes.” 1 ” 

(d) “Commodities intended for marriage, or taken by 

a bride from her pai’ent’s house to her husband’s 
house or taken for the purpose of sacrificial 
performance, confinement of women, worship of 
gods, investiture of sacred thread etc. shall be let 
off free of toll .” 14 

I may in this connection, refer to two verses in the 
Santi J?arva 13 ,- which wonderfully reveal the idea of 
progressive taxation : “ a little by little should be taken from 
a growing subject and by this means should he be shorn : 
the demand should then be increased gradually till what is 
taken assumes a fair proportion. The king should enhance 
the burthens of his subjects gradually like a person gradually 
increasing the burthen of a young bullock .” 15 

The object of taxation is said to be “ the necessity that 
exists for protecting the people and enabling them to assure 
the means of living in peace ;” 16 taxes are imposed “in return 
for the protection granted to them” ; 17 “the king should take 
a sixth part of the incomes of his subjects as tribute for meet- 
ing the expenses of protecting them.” It will be evident, 
therefore, that with the Hindu writers, taxes were the price paid 
by the people for the protection which they received at the 
hands of the king. The word “protection” however, has a 
much wider connotation than what we ordinarily mean by it ; 
it includes not merely the negative function of prevention, but 

5 3 Santi , Ixxxix, 23. 

1 * Artha ii, 21 , (p. Ill, 2nd ed.) 

9 1 B fSantij lxxxvii, 6-7* 
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it also includes diverse positive functions ; “protection” includ- 
ed a well thought-out programme of state activities calculated 
to help the people in achieving the fourfold end of dharma, 
artha, lama , moJcsha ; and taxes were so distributed over a 
wide range, and schemes of remissions and suspensions were 
so devised that each man could, under the protecting wings 
of the State, pursue his chosen end unmolested and unhindered, 
and at the same time could contribute his mite towards its 
development. When some classes of the people were exempted 
from taxation, and when the variety of taxes was as great 
as the activities of individuals, it was hut natural that 
the notion of taxes being the equivalent given by citizens 
for the ' protection they enjoyed individually from the state 
should widely prevail ; and that is the reason why there 
was such a bewildering variety of taxes and tolls apprently 
to suit the convenience of individuals of various classes. 
The modern ideas of equality and common good were not 
quite developed, and so the modern conception of a few 
productive taxes imposed on all without any distinction of 
caste, class or creed did not find favour with the Hindu 
writers. * 

Under the Hindu kings of ancient India there was a 
complex variety of taxes and tolls realized generally in kind, 
sometimes in cash, and, in some cases, in both cash and kind. 
Thus, there were taxes on traders, agriculturists, manufacturers, 
miners, shopkeepers, cattle-owners, artisans, goldsmiths etc. 
The following text of the Mahabharatha gives a general 
description of some of the main items of taxation — 

“ With a sixth part, upon fair calculation, of the yield 
of the soil as his tribute, with fines and forfeitures levied 
upon offenders, with the imposts according to Scriptures upon 
merchants and traders in return for the protection granted 
to them, a king should fill his treasury.” This and 
similar other texts point to a share in the produce of all 
cultivated land as being the principal source of the king’s 
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revenue. Excepting a couplet quoted by Bhattasvamin in 
his commentary on the Arthasastra 18 there is scarcely any 
authority for regarding the king as the owner of the 
land. The couplet referred to is as follows : “Those who are 
well-versed in the Sastras admit that the king is the owner 
of both land and water and that the people can exercise their 
right of ownership over all other things excepting these two.” 
In spite of this authority on their side, however, the Hindu 
kings did not claim ownership of the land, hut they were 
content with a fixed share of the produce of the land for the 
services they rendered to the state. As regards the extent of 
the state share the general view is that the share was 
one-sixth of the gross produce, i.e. of the grain-heap made 
up on the threshing floor ; and Manu notices that the sixth 
might be raised to one-fourth in time of war or of other 
emergency. In the Sukraniti, however, we find different 
proportions prescribed for lands of different qualities. Thus 
Sukracarya says : “ Having ascertained the amount of produce 

from the measured plots of land, whether great, middling 
or small, the king should desire revenue, and then apportion 
it among them ” 19 . Again, we find it stated that “the king 
should realise a third, a fourth or a half from places which 
are irrigated by tanks, by canals and wells, by rains and rivers 
respectively.” It is only in the case of the produce from 
barren and rocky soil that Sukracarya prescribes the sixth 
share. 

The land-tax was the chief, but not the only source, of 
revenue, and this is clear from the text of the MaJiabharata 
quoted above. I shall quote here a few other texts giving an 
account of the various other imposts. Let us first turn to 
Gautama, one of the early Hindu law-givers. He says : 
“Cuitivators must pay to the king a tax (amounting to), 
one-tenth, one-eighth or one-sixth (of the produce). Some 

1 8 Kef erred to by Dr. Shama Shastri in his Eng. trans. of the Arthamstra (p. 144), 

19 $ukrauiti, 220-22L 

2 
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declare that (there is a tax) also ob cattle and gold, viz., 
one-fiftieth. In the case of merchandise, one-twentieth was the 
duty, and of roots, fruits, flowers, medicinal herbs, honey, meat, 
grass and fire-wood, one-sixtieth.” Manu gives a longer list 
of articles on which taxes were to be levied, he says : “A 
fiftieth part of the increments on cattle, and gold may be 
taken by the king, and the eighth, sixth or twelfth part of the 
crops. He may also take the sixth part of. trees, meat, honey, 
clarified butter, perfumes, medicinal herbs, substances used 
for flavouring food, flowers, roots and fruits, of leaves, pot, 
herbs, grass, objects made of cane, skins, of earthen vessles, 
and all articles made of stone.” Elsewhere Manu enjoins, “let 
the king take one-twentieth of that amount which men, well 
acquainted with the settlement of tolls and duties and skilful 
in estimating the value of all kinds of merchandise, may fix 
as the value for each saleable commodity.” 

In the Suhranlti, we find a carefully drawn up scheme 
of taxation. We have already referred to the share of 
produce which, according to Sukracarya, falls to the lot of 
the king. The way in which this share was realized is 
remarkably modern. Having divided the whole land into 
several proprietorships the king was to collect the revenue 
from and through one man who was to be held responsible 
for the total dues of the village. The king was to realise, 
according to Sukracarya, from minerals at the following 
rates: \ of gold, g of silver, J of copper, | of zinc and irou, 
■§• of gems, of glass and lead, after the expenses 
had been met. He was to realise §, j, ^ or from 
the collectors of grasses and woods, etc. He was to have §- of 
the increase of goats, sheep, cows, buffaloes and horses, and 
of the milk of she-buffaloes, she-goats and female sheep 
The king was to share ■— portion of the usurer’s interest ; 
this must have added considerably to the kings’ revenues, as 
the rates of interest have been proverbially high in all 
periods of Indian economic history. He was also to receive 
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rents from houses and abodes as from cultivated lands ; 
land for houses and buildings was also to be taxed at the same 
rate as that for cultivators ; land for stalls also was to be 
taxed ; the sellers had to pay duties not only for the 
commodities sold but also for the use of the land. 

It is in Kautilya’s Arthasastra, however, that we have 
the most detailed account of the scheme of taxation in 
ancient India. The following sources of revenue are 
mentioned in Chapter YI of Book II of the Arthasastra — 
forts ( durga ), country parts (rastra), mines ( Jehani ), 
buildings and gardens ( setu ), forests ( vana ), herds of cattle 
( vraja ) and roads of traffic (vaniJcpatha) . Income from 
“ forts ” included, among other things, (a) excise duties levied 
on certain articles made of precious metals, (b) taxes on 
mercantile ware-houses, corporations of artisans and 
handicraftsmen, and temples and places of worship, ( c ) tolls 
collected at the city gates and ( d ) fines on gamblers and 
prostitutes. The income from “country parts” consisted 
mainly of the produce from crown lands (sit a), the share of 
the portion of produce payable to the Government (bhaga), 
minor taxes assessed on the use of land and water, tolls paid by 
boats and ships, and road cesses ( vartani ), 20 “ for the preserva- 
tion and repair of streets, the king should have dues from those 
who use the roads”. The income from “mines” was derived from 
shares of gold, silver, diamonds, gems, pearls, corals, conch- 
shells, iron, salt, and other minerals extracted from plains 
and mountain slopes. Blower-gardens, fruit gardens, vegeta- 
ble gardens, etc., yielded their share of revenue (setu) to the 
king in the shape of fruits, vegetales, yield of fisheries, etc. 
The “ forest revenue ” was derived from the lease of forest land 
for game-hunting, and from the sale of timber and elephants. 
The king had also a share in any increase in the number of 
cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, asses, camels, horses, and mules 

"° &ukramti, iv, 11 , 258 . 
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owned by private individuals. The tolls payable by 
merchants on. land and water routs formed an important 
source of income. “Merchandise, external ( bdliyam , i.e. arri- 
ving from country parts), internal ( abhyantaram , i.e. 
manufactured inside forts), or foreign ( edit hy am , i.e. 
imported from foreign countries) shall all be liable to 
the payment of toll alike when exported ( niskramya ) 
and imported (pravesyam). Imported commodities shall 
pay a fifth of their value as toll.” It is interesting 
to note in this connection, that importers of foreign 
merchandise were exempted from the payment of other 
trade taxes, so that they might derive some profit. 21 All the 
above items form, according to Kautilya, the body of the king’s 
revenues (ayasarlram). In another part of the Arthasastra 22 we 
find a more careful enumeration of the sources of the king’s 
revenue which may broadly be divided under two heads, viz. (1 ) 
taxes and benevolences, and (2) non-tax revenue. Under the 
first head the following sources are mentioned — (a) fixed taxes 
(pindakara), (h) taxes that are paid in the form of a sixth 
of the produce ( sadbhaga ), (c) levy of provisions for the army 
(senabhakta), (d) religious taxes (ball), ( e ) taxes or subsidies 
paid by vassal kings and others ( kara ), (/) presentations made 
to the king on the birth of a prince (utsanga), (g) royalties 
(parsva), (h) grain compensations levied for damages done 
by cattle on crops that grow on uncultivated lands 
(parihmika), (i) presents (aupayanika), and rents of public 
buildings (kaustheyaka). The other head comprising sources 
of non-tax revenue inehudes, among other things, (a) the 
agricultural produce of crown lands (situ), (b) commerce 
(Icraylma), (c) grains obtained by special request ( prdmityaka ,) 
(d) manufacture of rice, oils etc., by the state (simhanika), ( e ) 
accidental revenue from escheats, confiscations etc., (anyajata), 
(/) investments and savings from estimated outlay ( vyayapra - 
tyaya) and (g) recovery of past arrears (upasthanam). 

82 Artha. ii, 15 (p. 23 2nd. ed.). 


* 1 Artha , , ii, 16 (p. 98, 2nd, ed.) 
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As the majority of the taxes were paid in kind, elaborate 
arrangements were necessary for storing the produce and selling 
it for the king. There was therefore, the Treasurer- General 
( Scmmdhata ), whose duty it was to see to the construction 
of the treasury house, the trading house, the storehouse of 
grains, the storehouse of forest produce, etc. Detailed 
instructions are given in the Arthasastra for the distribution 
and sale of the king’s merchandise at home and abroad. 
Those who sell tlie merchandise of the king were required 
to “ put their sale proceeds in a wooden box kept in a fixed 
place and provided with a single aperture on the top. During 
the eighth part of the day, they were to submit to the 
Superintendent the sale report, saying how much has been 
sold and how much remains ”. 23 Arrangements were also made 
for the sale of the king’s merchandise in foreign countries to 
see if there were a margin of profit in the sale transaction. 

It is but natural that under such a complex system 
of taxation like that described above, there should be an 
army of officials under the two great officers of State 
the Collector-General ( Samharta ), and the Chamberlain 
( Smmidhata ). The complexity of the tax-system undoubtedly 
placed numerous impediments on production and trade, and 
although the principles were sound, in its practical working, 
it probably caused some degree of waste, uncertainty and, 
possibly, inequality of incidence. If we have a great number 
of small taxes, the interference with freedom, the complexity 
of legislation, and the cost of collection become great 
compared with the revenue raised. The Hindu theorists 
apparently never thought of any single tax scheme like that 
propounded by Henry George; they rather agreed with 
Arthur Young in maintaining that " a good system of taxation 
is one that bears lightly on an infinite number of points, 
heavily on none”. More than one text could be quoted in 


23 Artka. if, 18 (p. 28, 2nd ed.) 
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support of the Hindu conception of the dissipation of the 
taxes or of unconsciousness of its burden. I shall conclude 
this brief thesis by quoting two characteristic texts bearing 
on this point : — 

(«) “ As the leech, the calf and the bee take their food 
little by little, even so must the king draw from 
his realm moderate annual taxes.” 2 ' 1 
( b ) “ The king should, in the matter of taxes, act like 
the leech drawing blood mildly. He should conduct 
himself towards his subjects like a tigress in the 
matter of carrying her cubs, touching them with 
her teeth, but never piercing them therewith. He 
should behave like a mouse which, though possessed 
of sharp and pointed teeth, still bites the feet of 
sleeping animals in such a manner that they do not 
at all become conscious of it.” 25 

26 Sanli, lxxxviii, 5, 


24 Manu , vii, 129, 



SOME ECONOMIC TEACHING FROM THE 
MAHABHARATA 
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The world of the Mahabharata had become, so to say, 
more materialistic, for before this we do not find such clear 
importance given to artha (wealth) as we note here. Pharma 
and artha have been placed side by side as being almost 
of equal importance. Yudhistbira was again and again asked 
by Narada whether he pondered over artha along with 
dharma. The king is asked whether in the last division of 
the night he reflected over dharma and artha} Kind 
enquiry is made as to whether the eldest Pandava daily 
listened to words fraught with dharma and artha, whether 
he paid attention to the words of old men, learned in the 
science of artha and capable of pointing out the ways of both 
dharma and artha} He was told that “ wealth was successful ” 
when its possessor enjoyed it himself and gave it away in 
charity .3 Elsewhere, in the Santi Parva, the king is considered 
the root of three-fold objects, viz. virtue, wealth and pleasure. 
Narada further enquired whether the wealth the king was 
earning was spent on proper objects 1 * * 4 ; and though “proper 
objects” included evidently the presentation of ghee and 
honey for the increase of crops, kine, fruits and flowers to 
Brahmanas “, the very question whether the expense of the 
king always was covered by a half, a third or fourth part 

1 Sabha, v. 85-88; c£ also Adi, ccxxiv, where Yudhi§thira is mentioned as serving 
equally dharma, artha and hama. 

8 Ibid, 116. 

8 Ibid, 112. 

4 Ibid, 116. 

8 Ibid, 117. 
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of his income shows the importance of artha . B But wealth 
had its drawbacks also, for we are informed that, “great 
misery is for those that desire wealth, greater for him who 
has (already) acquired it. Greater affection is engendered on 
the acquired- wealth and when it goes away, the misery is 
great .” 7 It would not be altogether out of place to mention 
here that the term toealth included at that time kine, horses, 
milch-cows with calves, goat and sheep as well as manufactures 
and the produce of land . 8 A ccording to modern Political 
Economy, wealth is anything which has an exchange 
value and we would not be going too far if we conclude that 
in the days of the Great Epic the same was also the meaning 
attached to the word artha (wealth). 

Agriculture. 

The dislike for agriculture continues down to our own time 
and we may say that trade also was looked down upon. This 
dislike was due, to the doctrine of ahivnsa. For we read, “from 
agriculture comes food,” that “ food gives maintenance even to 
you ” 10 and that “people consider the calling of agriculture as 
sinless, but that profession is fraught with cruelty” 11 , and 
the reason given is that “ the iron plough wounds the soil and 
any creatures that live there.” 12 But though looked down 
upon, it was an absolutely necessary item without which the 
community could not live . 13 

* Ibid, 70-71. 

T Adi , clix, 20. 

* Sdbha , the gambling scenes ; cf. also Adi. lxxxv, where paddy, oats, gems and 
beasts are included and also xliii where horses, elephants, kine and gold are included ; 
see also xciv and cxxvijL A similar view is expressed in JSuJcranVi, if, 354 and 355. 

10 &anti, ccliii, 2. 

11 &anti, cclii, 47; cf. Adi, cviii, “0 ascetic ! a little insect was once pierced by you 
with a blade of grass ; you now receive the fruit of your action.” 

13 Ibid, 48. 

13 Cf. Sabha, li, 5, where we find the instance of many Brabmanas who reared cattle -a 
serious offence, for which they were debarred from entering the sacrificial enclosure of 
Yudhi§tbira ; cf. also fianti, Ixxviii, 2. 
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It is for this reason that Narada asked Yudhisthira, 
whether the king was looking to the improvement of it by 
tanks and loans ? "Are large tanks dug in your kingdom at 
proper distances, so that agriculture is not in your realm 
entirely dependent on rains ? Are the agriculturists in your 
kingdom in want of food or seed ? Do you kindly advance 
them loan (of seed grain) taking only a fourth part of every 
hundred ?” 14 Question was also asked as to whether “ the four 
kinds of varta (agriculture, trade, cattle-rearing and lending 
in interest) were carried on in his kingdom by honest men P 
“ O child ! upon these depends the happiness of your subjeets ”. 15 
And again, the question is asked, “ O, king, do the five wise 
and brave men employed in the five chief posts (namely 
for protecting the city, the fort, the merchants and the agri- 
culturists and for punishing the criminals) always do good to 
your kingdom by working in unison P” So we find that in spite 
of occasional looking down upon agriculture it was one of the 
duties of kings to see that agriculture throve. JBhlsma in the 
Santi Parva advised the king thus : "Agriculture, tending of 
cattle, trade and similar other acts, should be pursued by any 
persons in such a way that they may not suffer injury. If a 
person engaged in agriculture, cattle-tending or trade feels a 
sense of insecurity, the king incurs infamy thereby ”. 16 And 
further, “ let not the agriculturists in your kingdom leave it 
through oppression, they, who bear the burden of the king, 
support the other residents of the kingdom also ”. 17 These 
passages, I believe, are self-explanatory and need no comments 
whatever. 

There is a passage in the Vana Parva, the real significance 
of which seems to me to be the praising of agriculture. I am 
not sure of my meaning and hence I would like to draw the 
attention of scholars to this. It occurs in chapter iii, of 
the Vana Parva -. — "In the days of yore, all living beings 

14 Sabha i, v, 77-78. 18 $ anH , Ixxxviii, 27-28. 
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that had been created were greatly afflicted with hunger. 
Thereupon, Savita took compassion on them, as a father (does 
on his children). Going to the northern declension the sun 
drew up water by his rays, and then coming back to the 
southern declension and having centered his heat in himself 
he stayed over the earth. While the sun so stayed, the lord 
of the vegetable world, converting the effects of the sun’s heat 
created the clouds. Thus it is the sun himself, who, being 
drenched by the lunar influence, is transformed from the 
sprouting of seeds into holy vegetables furnished with six 
castes. It is this which constitutes the food of all creatures 
on earth. Thus the food which supports the lives of creatures 
is the sun ”. 18 

Trade. 

After having given certain references to agriculture I 
shall refer to trade and merchants, both of which are referred 
to distinctly in the Great Epic. We have already drawn 
attention to the question put by Narada to the eldest of the 
five Pa.ncj.avas as to whether the merchants were doing good 
to the country. That a considerable amount of revenue was 
derived from merchandise and merchants, and was utilised 
in the payment of the king’s officers is clear, when we read, 
“O king, do your officers, who are paid from the taxes 
to be realised from merchandise, take only their just dues 
from the merchants that come from distant places (to your 
kingdom) with the desire of gain ?” 19 

That the merchants were well treated is also clear from 
what Narada asks as to whether the merchants and traders 
were well treated in his capital and kingdom and whether they 
were capable of bringing their goods without being in any 
way deceived . 20 

18 Vana, iii, 5-9, 19 Sabha, v, 114. 

30 Ibid, 115. 
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And one of the final injunctions of the learned Bhlsma to 
his grandson was, “ take care, 0 King, that the traders in your 
kingdom, who purchase articles for purposes of trade at prices 
high and low, who while wandering about have to sleep or take 
rest in forests and inaccessible regions, may not suffer from 
the imposition of heavy taxes” . n 

It appears that in inland trade carts were employed in 
carrying merchandise 22 , while there must have been specific 
injunctions regarding the honesty to be demanded from the 
traders. One of the duties of the trader was to see that his 
scales were perfectly even 23 and no merchant was allowed to 
sell his goods with false scales 24 . A trader was forbidden the 
sale of spirits and meat, while trading in iron and leather was 
never to be adopted for purposes of living, 

Caste system had taken a very definite hold. We are 
told that “ a Brahmana should live on alms, a Kshatriya should 
protect his subjects, a Vaisya should acquire wealth and a 
Sudra should serve all the other orders ”. 23 Any person among 
Brahmanas or Kshatriyas or Vaisyas “ who having deviated 
from the proper duties of his caste, has become a Sudra, is 
truly to be compared to a washerman who does not know how 
to wash away the dirt of cloth without destroying its dye ” . 26 
So far as the Ssdra is concerned no explanation of his 
duties is necessary, for it is clear that his duties comprised 
menial service. The acquiring wealth by a Vaisya was to be 
through agriculture ; the science of justice was to be followed 
by the Kshatriyas ; and JBrahmacarya, study of the mantras 
and truth belonged to the Brahmanas 27 . This idea is repeated 
everywhere. 

31 J§anti , lix, 23. 

22 Adi, lxiii, 11 . 

2 8 &anti t ccli, 11 . 

2 * Adi , Ixiv, 22 . 

3 8 Udyoga , exxxiii, 30 j cf. also Adi, lxxxi, where it is distinctly mentioned that the 
four orders had duties and virtues which were not the same for every order, 

20 xci, 2-3. 

27 Ibid, 4 5 also ccxcv, 1-2. 
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As the duties of the Vaisyas are important from our 
point of view, we might quote further details, A Vaisya 
should make gifts 28 , study the Yedas, celebrate sacrifices, and 
acquire wealth by fair means and with proper care ; he should 
also take care of and rear all domestic animals like a father 
looking after his sons. Anything else that he will do, will be 
considered as improper for him. By looking after the (domestic) 
animals he would secure great happiness. Having created the 
domestic animals, the Creator assigned their care to the 
Yaisyas. If the Vaisya keeps (for others) six kine, he may 
take the milk of one cow as his own remuneration, and if he 
keeps (for others) a hundred kine, he may take a pair as his 
remuneration. If he trades with another’s money, he may take 
a seventh part of the profits as his share. A seventh part of 
the profits arising from the trade in horns is also his, but he 
should take a sixteenth, if the trade is in hoofs. If he 
cultivates with seeds given by others, he may take a seventh 
part of the produce. This should be his nominal remuneration. 

A Vaisya should never wish that he should not tend cattle . 29 
If a Vaisya desires to tend cattle no one else should undertake 
that task .” 30 

And, in describing the duties of the four castes, we ~ 
may also add that mixed castes had come into clear 
existence during the period of the Epic for we hear that 
during the time of the founder of the Paurava dynasty, there 
were no mixed castes 31 no tillers of the land, no toilers of the 
mines and no sinful men 32 . We also find it categorically 
mentioned that such trades were becoming hereditary, for we 
find one being called by the name of “ the son of a trader ”. 3S 

48 Cf. Sabka, xlvii, where the Vaisyas are mentioned as “the tribute-paying 
Vaisyas ” . 

89 Mann also has the same view. 

80 £anti t lx, 20-25/ 

* 1 Intermixture of castes also referred to in $anti, xo. 

** Adi, Ixviii , 6. 

3 3 £anti, cclxiii, 36, 
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Of the other sub-castes we meet with cowherds and 
shepherds and we note that Draupadi’s first business after 
getting up from bed was to look after the comforts of cow- 
herds and shepherds 34 . As we have already said, there was 
a caste of miners, and these and washermen were looked 
down upon . 36 

We are told also that after the Kuruksetra War and 
the restoration of Yudhisthira, he made each of the four 
orders of men perform their respective duties . 36 

Artisans are referred to distinctly 37 , though they were 
not regarded with favour. In the same ever recurring talk 
between Narada and Yudhisthira, w r e are told that artisans had 
to be kept in forts 38 to protect them, while those under the 
employ of the king had to be provided with all materials that 
were required for the construction, and also that their wages 
should not be kept back for periods extending over more 
than four months . 39 Do we see in the providing of materials 
another glimpse of the monopoly enjoyed by the King ? 40 

Although we note that a sea-going merchant was not to 
be allowed as a witness , 41 there are clear indications that sea- 
voyage was resorted to. Por example, we find that in the 
Sabha Parva, Sahadeva on his mission of conquest conquered 
the Mleccha inhabitants who lived on the islands in the sea. 
Vidura sends a boat, swift as the wind, with mechanism and 
flags made by trusted artificers and capable of withstanding 
the wind and the waves, to save the five Pandavas and their 
mother from the house of lac. Arjuna in the same Parva is 
compared with a boat which “ takes us to the other shore of the 

34 Sabha, Ixv, 37. ■■■ ^ 

35 Adi, Ixviii, 6 . v . ; : : 

3 6 jSanti, xlvi. 

3 7 Cf. Adi, clxxxviii,, 20. 

88 Sabha , v, 85 ; cf. also Adi, cxx, 4. This is mentioned by Kaufcilya also. 

39 Sabha, r, 118, ' - 

*° It is interesting to note in this connexion the monopoly is referred to by Kautilya. 

41 Udyoga, xxxv, 4, 
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sea of battle ”, 42 and in the same Parva Karna is seen 
describing the sons of Pandu as sinking boatless in an ocean of 
distress 43 . The Drona Parva refers to shipwrecked sailors who 
could be safe if they could get to an island and we also meet 
with a “ tempest-tossed and damaged vessel in a wide ocean.” 
An unfathomable deep is spoken of where the soldiers of 
Duryodhana are compared to those “ whose ships have come to 
grief ”. In the Karna Parva we also meet with the 
sons of the Draupadl rescuing their maternal uncles by sup- 
plying them with chariots, “ as the ship-wrecked merchants 
are rescued by means of boats”. In the Balya Parva 4 4 we 
get a very clear reference: “they then looked like ship- 
wrecked merchants on the vast sea without a raft to save 
themselves. When their protector was slain by the diadem- 
decked Arjuna, they were like persons on the vast sea, desirous 
of reaching safely some shore ”, and a still more clear one in 
the Santi Parva where the salvation attained by means of 
karma and true knowledge is compared to the gain which a 
merchant derived from sea-borne trade. And perhaps it would 
not be going far off the mark if we refer to the Deluge 
and the churning of the ocean, by the Devas and the A suras 
and say that this had a significant meaning, viz. the fight 
for the mastery over the ocean between the Aryans and the 
non-Aryans. 

I believe the most important item from the point of 
view of economics which we have got in the Mahabharata is 
the mention of the very long list of commodities which were 
brought as tributes to Yudhisthira at the time of the Bajasuya. 
Some of these tributes came from Manasarovara, the northern- 
most point over which Yudhisthira had control, and in fact this 
seems to be a region which in modern nomenclature we would 
call an “allied state ”. The voluntary offerings from this were, 
“ celestial silks and skins ”. Coming down we find mention 
of tribute from Kamboja. The wealth of this consisted both 

** SabKa, lxv, 21. ** Sabhti, Ixxii, 3. 44 iii, 6. 
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of manufactures and the produce of land. Best kinds of skins, 
woolen blankets made of the soft fur of mice and other 
animals, and blankets made of the skins of cats, all worked 
with threads of gold, were placed at the disposal of the 
Pandavas. Prom the northwest of India, Gandhara, came skins 
of renuha deer and horses, while from Pragjyotisa, the north-east 
country, came horses of the best breed and of the speed of the 
wind, presented by the king himself, who also brought a 
number of swords with hilts made of the purest ivory and 
well adorned with diamonds and gems of every kind. Some 
nameless tribes, the regions of whose activity have not been 
mentioned and who were all one-legged, presented asses of 
various and numerous colours with black necks and huge 
bodies, with great speed and much docility. They also brought 
many horses, and pigments, some red like cochinella some 
white, and some of rainbow colour. They also gave much gold 
of superior quality. 

Then again, men with horns brought as tribute many large 
elephants and also horses and a hundred million measures of 
gold, costly carpets, vehicles and beds, armours of various 
colours, inlaid with jewels, gems and ivory, and also weapons of 
various kinds and cars of various shapes, handsomely made and 
adorned with gold, well-trained horses covered with tiger- 
skins, rich and variegated elephant trappings, various kinds of 
gems and jewels. Long and short arrows and various other 
kinds of weapons were also brought. 

Of the other northern tribes, people living in Meru and 
Mandara brought heaps of gold measured in jars and raised 
from underneath the earth by ants 43 . Other mountain- 
tribes brought many soft and black chamaras and others 
as white as moon-beam, and also the sweet honey extracted 
from the flowers 48 . The Kiratas brought loads of sandal and 
aloes and also black aloes and heaps of valuable skins and 

** Cf. Megasthenes, The Gold-digging Ants. 

4 * Honey is referred to as one of the tributes levied by the King in the time of Mann. 
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perfumes much wealth, and also much gold. From the 
Malaya hills came loads of sandalwood, costly gems and many 
fine cloths embroidered with gold. The Kaliiigas and Magadhas 
brought elephants with girdles of gold and coverlets of fine 
blankets and covered with defensive armour. 

Those who were inhabitants of regions on the sea-shore, 
brought goats and kine, asses and camels, vegetables, honey and 
blankets. Jewels and gems were brought by people who lived 
upon crops that depended on water from the sky or of the 
river. People of the sea-coast gave as tribute ten thousand 
asses of good size, also woolen blankets made in China and 
many shins of renuha deer and various sorts of cloth made 
of jute and many others made of the hair of animals. They 
also gave thousands of other sorts of cloth “not made of cotton”, 
all possessing the color of the lotus, and made of smooth and 
soft texture. They also gave thousands of soft sheep-skins, 
also many sharp and long swords and scimitars, hatchets and 
fine-edged battle-axes, manufactured in the western countries 
and also numerous kinds of perfumes, jewels and gems. The 
Cholas and Pandyas sent sea-born gems and heaps of pearls, 
while the kings of Ceylon brought hundreds of coverlets. A 
modern economist may as well try to find out whether all 
these things are now produced in India. 

After having enumerated the names of the commodities, 
it is only natural that the names of some countries mentioned 
in the Mahabharata, with whom, we may take it, there 
was commercial connexion, might be considered. These 
names are mentioned in connexion with the Digvijaya 
of the brothers before the Rajasuya sacrifice. Magadha 
was at that time ruled by Jarasandha, a very powerful 
king, almost as powerful as the Pandavas themselves, 
for we note how the refusal of the Pandavas to offer him 
homage was greatly resented by him. Magadha was looked 
down upon very much in the Vedas and it seems that the same 
disregard continued even to the days we are speaking of. The 
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kings of Yanga and Pundra were then under the suzerainty of 
the Magadha king. Pragjyotisa, as we have already said, 
sent tributes to the King, and hence we may conclude that it 
had commercial relations with Hastinapura, while Brhanta and 
neighbouring countries also enjoyed such privileges. Arjuna 
went for purposes of conquest to the Manasarovara, and we 
need not he surprised if we hear of trading connections, with 
the regions near that great lake. We also hear of Kamboja, 
whose blankets are as famous now as they were then . 47 Of 
the other countries Kasi and Yideha are mentioned. Sahadeva 
who was sent towards the south-west, went, it is certain, to 
the banks of the Narmada, which is distinctly mentioned. 
Kiskindha is also mentioned. 

Currency and Taxation . 47a 

So far as the currency of the period is concerned, we 
find mention of a coin called niska which was evidently made 
of gold . 48 It is mentioned, in the following passages, among 
others — 

(a) In Adi, lxxxiv, Bharata gave one thousand gold 

niskas. 

(b) Sabha, liii, where Duryodhana in describing the 
wealth of Yudhisthira speaks of a couch which Visvakarman 
had constructed with a thousand niskas of gold. 

(c?) In the same Farm where Yudhisthira describes 
his wealth in the assembly-hall before the assembled Kurus 
and Pandavas, spoke of his many beautiful jars each filled 
with one thousand niskas. 

( d ) When Yudhisthira re-ascended the throne, one of his 
first acts was to give to a thousand great Brahmanas of the 
snataka order a thousand gold niskas each. 

47 Kautilya also mentions the blankets of Kamboja. 

470 See “The Principles and Methods of Taxation in Ancient India ” by Prof. 
Panehanandas Mukerji in this Volume (I.J.S.T.). 

48 “ Coined and uncoined ” money is mentioned in Adi } cxii, 14-15. 

4 
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( e ) After the Asmmedha sacrifice, he gave away to the 
Brahmanas a thousand crores of golden niskas. 

Another question which is of importance both to the 
student of economics as well as to the student of political 
philosophy is the one on the levying of taxation. Professor 
Bhandarkar in his admirable Carmichael lectures refers to the 
importance of SdnU Parm of the Mahabharata in studying 
ancient Indian political philosophy. I shall also quote a few 
lines from chapters lxxxviii and cxxxix of this Parva 
as to the method suggested for levying taxes. These are 
taken from the conversation which the Grandsire Bhisma 
had with Yudhisfhira. “A king should milk his kingdom 
like a bee collecting honey from plants. He should act 
like the cowherd who takes milk from the cow without 
wounding her udders and without starving the calf. ” 49 
The king should act like the leech taking blood mildly. He 
should treat his subjects like a tigress carrying her cubs, 
touching them with her teeth but never piercing them there- 
with. He should behave like a mouse which although it 
has got sharp and pointed teeth yet bites the feet of 
sleeping people in such a way that they do not at all 
become conscious of it. Little by little should be drained 
from a prosperous subject. The demand should then 
be gradually increased till it reaches a fair amount. The king 
should increase the burden of his subjects little by little like 
a person gradually increasing the load upon a young bullock. 
Treating them with care and mildness, he should at last put 
the reins on them. If the reins are thus put on, they would 
not refuse to bear them . 50 The “king should never impose 
taxes in a bad form and on persons who cannot pay them. 
He should impose them gradually and with mildness, at the 
proper time and according to due forms. 

The same idea is expressed in chapter Ixvii. “ The cow should be easily milked,’* 
$anti f lviii, 3-9. 
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The proportion of taxes the king was allowed to levy is 
mentioned in chapter cxxxix of the same Farm : “Taking 
from his subjects a sixth part of their riches, he should protect 
them all”. It is also mentioned in chapter lxxi, that “ with a 
sixth part, making a fair calculation of the produce of the soil, 
as his tribute, with fines and forfeitures, collected from 
offenders, with the other taxes, according to the Scriptures, 
upon merchants and traders in exchange for the safety granted 
to them, a king should fill his treasury And what was the 
object of taxation ? That it should secure the good of his 
subject as also his own , 51 for “that king, whose subjects 
are always stricken with anxiety or laden with taxes and over- 
whelmed with all sorts of evils, is defeated by his enemies ”. 52 

With reference to this, Hopkins, whose extremely 
learned article on the “Position of the Ruling caste in 
India”, published in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society , has rightly acquired a classical celebrity, observes : 
“the proper tax to levy which the king is enjoined, and 
in taking which he does no wrong, is in the proportion 
of one-sixth of the annual gain got by the party taxed < 
with special rules for special cases. This regular rate is not 
regarded as a heavy imposition. Further, the annual income 
has to be taken in time of need, i.e. when danger threatens, 
the king in each ease incurring the same proportion of the 
people’s sins, if he does not return the barter value of this 
tax in protecting the people”. In a footnote he writes, 
“the further advice that the king should be merciful towards 
his people as towards his gods is, as shown by many examples, 
based rather on the utilitarian principles, that a realm is 
like a cow; it must not be overmilked, than on any principle 
of abstract right. An idea of what was reasonable in taxation 
may be drawn from the converse of a rule in regard to the 
king’s expenditure.. We are told that he ought to be every 

5 1 Santi , cxxxviii. 3. 

Swnti, bxiix, 108. 
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morning informed of what he has spent ; and that his yearly 
expenditure ought not to cover more than three-fourths of his 
income. That is to say, he ought to tax heavily enough large- 
ly to increase his actual needs in private and public outlay, 
one half, one quarter, or three quarters, are given as the 
legitimate ratios of expense to income 

I quote from Hopkins at length, because I am afraid I can- 
not accept the view of so eminent a scholar. He goes on : “the 
possibility of the kingdom’s existing without taxation seems 
specially to irritate the compilers of the epic. They revert to 
the subject again and again and prove that the king must 
have wealth — his army, his happiness, his virtue, depend on it ; 
as a robe conceals a woman’s nakedness, so does wealth conceal 
sin ; therefore let him get wealth, even if. he be ever so sinful. 
The twelfth book says in effect to the king, “ rules do not hold in 
certain contingencies ; do not ordinarily tax too much ; but yet 
let your first care be to keep your treasury full ; if it is necessary 
to tax heavily in order to attain this end, do so ; money is the 
chief thing ; wealth is a necessity ; let the king tax the people ; 
they make as much as they can; for poverty is a crime ”. 

It is really unfortunate that so much misconception 
exists regarding ancient Indian conditions — social, political, 
religious and economical. Critics often take advantage of 
detached passages and come to hasty generalisations. Even 
an extremely well-read scholar of the type of Professor 
Hopkins comes to a conclusion without taking into considera- 
tion all passages bearing on the point. He has himself 
admitted that “ all taxation more than legal is decried ”. He 
has quoted that “ for love’s sake, the priests, warriors, men 
of the people, slaves, barbarians, all the folk high and low, 
bring tribute to the king ”. 58 

The passage, we have quoted above, that “the king 
should never impose taxes in a bad form and on persons who 
cannot pay them : he should impose them gradually and 

63 $5 nti, Ixrsviii. 
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with mildness, at the proper time and according to due forms ” 
is, I venture to submit, significant. Then again, in the same 
chapter Yudhisthira is enjoined to punish and dismiss those 
officers “ who realise from the subjects more than what is 
due, and appoint others who will take only what is due”. 5 * 
And we have already referred to the procedure regarding the 
levying of taxes from those who by bearing the burden of the 
king supported also the residents of the kingdom . 35 

Indeed, in studying these questions, we forget that in 
those days very great deference was paid to rules of religion, 
which also guided all other matters. One “ became a king in 
those days for advancing the cause of virtue and not for 
acting capriciously ” ; if the king acted piously, he attained 
to the dignity of a god and if he acted unrighteously he sank 
into hell. “ Never desire to fill your treasury by acting un- 
fairly or from covetousness.” “ The avaricious king, who 
foolishly oppressed his subjects by levying taxes not sanctioned 
by Scripture is said to wrong his own self 56 Not only 
that, but there was also, if I may say so, a selfish interest, 
for he is distinctly advised that “ he should in his kingdom, 
adopt such measures as would in his view secure their good 
as also his own ”. 37 And again, “he who treats a milch cow 
with kindness, always obtains milk from her ; likewise the 
king, who rules his kingdom by proper means, gets much 
fruit from it ”. 5S 

There was no need for covetousness at that time, for 
“ the earth, well protected by the king, yields crops and gold, 
like a mother giving milk willingly to her children I might 
add to my quotations, but I do not think that is necessary, 
and I submit that the above extracts are significant enough 
as proving the real state of affairs. 

54 iSanti, lviii, 26. 

3 s Santi , Ixxxix, 24. * 

58 &anti 3 exxxiv, 108. 

5 7 Santis lxxxviii, S, 
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ITS DECLINE ACCORDING TO TWO TIBETAN 
ACCOUNTS. 

Dr. E. W. Thomas, M.A., Ph.D. 

Librarian , India Office, London. 

The two Tibetan tracts which are here translated have 
Been during a considerable time more or less known to scholars. 
Pirst mentioned and rather fully abstracted in RockhilPs 
Life of Buddha (Trubner’s Oriental Series, London, 1884), 
where their value is correctly estimated, they were also 
utilized by the late ftai Bahadur Sarat Chandar Das, C.I.E., 
for his Buddhist and other Legends of Khotan 1 and consulted 
by myself in connection with the appendices printed on 
pp. 580-85 of Yol. I, of Sir A. Stein’s Ancient Khotan 
(Oxford, 1907). 

The reason i;or publishing a translation is to place their 
subject-matter in a verifiable form at the disposal of scholars, 
historians and geographers. I have added a minimum of in- 
dispensable notes. 

. Mr. JEtockhill expressed (p. 231) the view that the tracts 
where written originally in the language of Khotan or Jagatai 
Turki. What may have been his reasons for this conclusion 
I am not aware. Possibly it was something in the general 
ptyle. 3 At any rate no indications in detail are put forward. 

I may point out, however, that indications in detail 
exist. It has not hitherto, so far as I am aware, been pointed 
out, that some of the names or elements of names occurring 

1 J.A.S.B, Iv, pp. 193-199. 

2 On the analogy of the Gosrnga-vyakarana in regard to which he cites an assertion of 
such an origin 
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in these accounts are in fact Chinese. Thus Hge/m-to-scm, 
a variant name of the Gos'lrsa or Gosrnga mountain, is 
not a corruption, as Rockhill suggests (p. 238, n. 2), but 
a Chinese translation, of the Sanskrit. Similarly, the moun- 
tain name Pha-san has for its second element, doubtless, the 
Chinese word for mountain. Both these names occur in the 
second test, the Prophecy of Li - Yul, and might lend some 
colour to a view that this second account is reallv from a 

; V 

Chinese original. The determination of this point must be 
left to Chinese scholars. But, pending their decision, it may 
be noted that the mere occurrence of Chinese names is of 
little significance in view of the well known fact 3 that the 
spoken language of Khotan was partly Chinese. In any 
ease the texts, whether in Sanskrit, Chinese or Khotani, 
are plainly based upon local legends ’ or records ; not,, 
however, excluding other sources, as we may see from 
the quotations (from the second Chinese Life of Asoka) and 
citations given by Wassiliew and Sehiefner in the notes to the 
translation of Taranath (pp. 308-09). 

This matter, however, and the connected questions of 
history and geography demand a more thorough consideration 
than would be appropriate in this modest translation of only 
two out of four original texts. I shall therefore be readily 
excused if I reserve for another occasion (if not rendered 
superfluous by Sir A. Stein’s forthcoming great work, Serindia) 
my notes on these wider topics. 

Prophecy op ihe Arhat Sanghavardhana 
( Dgra-bcom-pa-Dge-hdun-hphel-gyis-lun-bstan-pa .) 

Homage to Manjusri as a youth ( kumara ). 

Thus I have heard it stated by the teachers. 1 

In a monastery of this country, by name Phru-na, was an 
Arhat Dge-Mun-Aphel (Sanghavardhana), possessed of the Triple 

3 Rockhill, p. 236. 

* acarya, slob-d/pon, 
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Science, having acquired the Intuitions, one who in medita- 
tions upon the Eight Deliverances passed from stage to stage . 3 
Once, when with one disciple he was passing the three summer 
months on a mountain called Ifjigtshogs 5 6 , the disciple, while 
studying the Dharma and Yinava, heard that, when two 
thousand years should have passed upon the Nirvana of 
Buddha, Buddha’s doctrine would decline in the Indian 
country Kausambl ; and he reflected “ seeing that in the 
country Kausambl the religion of India is after that space 
of time to decline, how long will the religion of Li and the 
other countries endure ? When and from what cause will it 
perish ?” A doubt arose in his thought. Thereupon, while 
the thought was only half completed , 7 the Arhat rose from 
his Samadhi 8 and the disciple, having with his five members 
done homage to his teacher’s feet, thus spoke his doubt : — 
“ Teacher, since there is a prophecy that after two thousand 
years the doctrine of the Master, the holy Sakya-muni, is to 
perish, how long will the religion of this country endure ? 
When and from what causes will it perish?” Thereupon the 
Pandit spoke the word : “ Son, you have asked in doubt 

on behalf of the many people belonging to Li and the other 
countries, and in order that the doctrine of the Sugata 
may endure. Listen well and keep it in mind. I will 
prophesy severally how long the doctrine of Li and the other 
countries will last, when and from what causes it will 
perish. When from the Nirvana of the Bhagavad one 
thousand five hundred years have passed, the doctrine of the 
holy Sakya-muni, the good religion, will be at strife owing to 
the rise of unbelievers in the several countries. At that time 
there will arise in this country Li also an unbelieving king. 

5 The reference is to the four Dhi/anus and eight Mmokms ; but the construction and 
(partly) the reading (zig-tu-gzcm-zig) are obscure, 

6 This seems to be the Sa-lca-ya-gyuri of the other account. Hence the name is 

•probably Sanka-giri. 

phyed-hphrad ? - ^ 8 yan-dag-hjog ? 
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The country people also upon mutual understanding with the 
king will rob. In consequence thereof the country will also 
daily deteriorate. The villages and the monasteries and so 
forth will in general become deserted. The people also will 
day by day lose their faith in the Three Gems. Therefore, 
holding in no regard the Three Gems, the Preachers and the 
Togins one and all, the heretical kings, ministers, landholders 
and householders, taking a side at variance with religion, will 
abandon the road of the ten Good Works 9 and will accumulate 
enjoyments at variance with religiou, impermanent, and 
heedless. After that the Bhiksus and Bhiksunis will become 
shameless for the sake of the means of livelihood, and, relin- 
quishing the ascetic practices arising from Dharma and 
Vinaya, the four modes of action, decency and so forth they 
will make their living by agriculture, gardening, buying and 
selling, lending and borrowing, and mendicancy. With diffi- 
culty they will undertake the crafts to be learned by house- 
holders, the business of householders, fighting and strife, and 
begging at doors. They will even go as messengers. They 
will ask for gradations of work and....... 10 

“At that time, not staying in the monasteries and hermi- 
tages, they will allow the teaching of the Sugata to lapes. 
More and more they will take pleasure in frequenting forts, 
villages, markets, thoroughfares, and crossways. They will 
beg even of servants and serving- women and wayfarers. 3?or 
that reason the householders, landowners, ministers and so 
forth will show no respect to them, and falling away from the 
faith, will plunder the wealth of the Three Gems and the 
Sangha. Those householders also by living upon those pos- 
sessions will have their merit diminished. Owing thereto 
various evils will arise in Li and the other countries, year by 
year they will retrograde ; there will be strife, disease, 


9 The dasa humlaharmani. 

10 rt*a-hjin ? 
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unseasonable rain and wind, and numerous enemies. There will 
be unseasonable frost, Terrain, birds and mice. Then, the 
living creatures deteriorating, the seasons will go wrong. Ac- 
cordingly, even in countries where religious ways are followed, 
these evils will arise. Then in Li and the other countries the 
kings, ministers and others of good family becoming estranged 
from the Three Gems, no work of faith will come forth from 
them : of the common people what need to speak ? Owing to 
such causes there will be disorder in all things in all the 
sanctuaries of the Three Gems in Li and the other countries. 
Then in Li and the other countries the establishments of 
Bhiksus also, founded by believing kings and so forth of older 
times, will be violently appropriated by unbelieving ministers 
and so on and made into residences for themselves. The 
Bhiksus will also live a wandering life and will lack religious 
dress and establishments. The ministers and so forth will 
violently appropriate the lands, water, gardens and other 
possessions of the Bhiksus. The temple servants and religious 
attendants will be stiff-necked, not heeding the voice of the 
Bhiksus. Then the Bhiksus, also, knowing this, will be 
dejected, and the Bhiksus of Li will say one to another, “ We 
will assemble in the monastery Tshar-ma, where our religion 
was first established, and, having performed the Uposhadha 
on the evening of the fifteenth day of the last spring 
month, will say one to another, ‘It is because formerly 
through heedlessness we were insolent to the wise who con- 
formed to religion that we are thus even by householders 
made of no account. Now that we have not even the means 
of living, where shall we henceforth go ? By what means are 
we to live ? ’ Then all will make a great lamentation. Then 
the gods who guard the religion of the Sugata, remembering 
what was done by the Bhagavad, will all assemble in that 
monastery and, looking at one another, will say ‘ The doctrine 
of the Sugata does not long endure. This country also will 
become desolate ’ ; and, so sorrowing, will shed tears. Then 
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the Bhiksus will think, ‘ Since in this country we have not 
the means of leaving, we must abandon it and go to another,’ 
to which all agreeing, they will consult where to go. * The 
various neighbouring countries are full of unbelievers ; if we 
go to India, the way is far ; in the country of Tibet it is said 
that the Three Gems are held in honour ; let us go there and 
start to-day.’ Having thus fixed the time, that evening they 
will stay in the Tshar-ma monastery. At dawn having been 
invitey by a believing woman to a small repart,” and the G-andl 
having been struck, the Sangha generally will circumambulate 
the monastery and perform worship ; whereupon, a throne 
of an image of Buddha splitting, from its interstices a box with 

a 12 will appear. Then upon their opening the box from 

its interior will appear seven food-platters made of gold ; 
which all the Bhiksus will take and, procuring grain, they will 
provide all the Sanghas with the means of spending the three 
summer months in all the monasteries as usual ; with the 
remainder they will, on leaving the country, procure provi- 
sions for the journey and baggage loads, When the three 
summer months have passed, saying, “ We must go and see 
this consecrated land ” they will set out, and, having arrived 
before the monastery Ye-ses-ri, the heart of the Exalted land , 13 
there beneath a ehorten upon a rock an old base will give way 
and from within will appear a large golden vase filled with 
pearls. Taking that also and converting it into grain , 14 they 
will be provided with the means of living in that part during 
the three winter months. The time of journeying coming 
again with the spring, they will cross the lower stream and 
the highlanders of the country accompanying them on the 
way and providing the mid-day meal, they will cook their 
meal each day in the local monasteries. At that time the 
people of the lowland country, hearing that the Bhiksus lj|ive 



x 1 gdan-chun-la ? lt tha-rabs ? 

hphags~pa t 14 ’hhrur-bsgyur-nas. 
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left the country and are going, will invite the Sangha to a 
monastery called Co-na 15 and provide them with food during 
seven days. Then all the Nagas established in the country of 
Li, thinking that the doctrine of the Sugata is about to fall 
into disorder, will be dejected, and in order that the doctrine 
may be made to stand fast will let fall a great rain. Through 
that rain will appear from the base of a chorten in that monas- 
tery of Co-na a golden vase filled with gold dust. This also 
the Sangha will sell, and so will be provided with the means 
of existence during the spring. Then the lowland people 
having invited the Sangha to a monastery called Sala- Grove, m 
will give them food during seven days. On the day when the 
seven days expire all the people, highlanders and lowlanders, 
will assemble in the vicinity of the monastery and present the 
Sangha with stores 1 ’ and baggage. Then the old men and 
women will receive instruction, and the young, looking on from 


a distance will interpose and assist in various ways. Then from 
the fort Lge-ba-can also some old men and women, with monas- 
tic robes 18 and bringing various appurtenances for a journey, 
will come to their several Kalyanamitras who are members 
of the Sangha and, saying, ‘ Aryas, kindly pardon 5 , will do 
reverence to them. Then that honouring just as when the 
people of Kus'anagara 19 knowing that the Bhagavad was going 
into Nirvana, were grieved and showed honour, will be in the 
country of Li the end of paying honour to the Three Gems. 

“ After that from the monastery the Bhiksus will pass in 
the direction of Tibet, .and by the roadside, before an old 
Chorten, they will find a bag full of gold coins, placed by the 
glorious Great Goddess for the sake of the Sangha, whereupon 
the Sangha, having shared, it will provide itself with provisions 



of the St. 
become < 


Then in the monastery Ka-sar in a fort of the 

1 5 The other text seems to read Bon. 
l ® i.e. s alavana. 

17 rdxcms ? rdzons ? 

18 gor-kha-dog-$gyur-ba } i,e. kasasya. 

19 Kn-ia-he-gron-Jchyer. 
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Li country they will find a patron belonging to the royal fami- 
ly ; and by that patron the Sangha will be honoured' with a 
seven days’ feast. That feast of honour will be the end of 
giving feasts of honour in the Li country. Then the Bhiksus, 
will depart taking the road to Me-skar. Then the Bhiksus 
male and female, down to the novices 20 will offer each to his 
own teacher and Pandit religious vestures and begging for 
pardon, will turn back. 

“Some of the male and female novice Bhiksus, not being 
permitted to take orders, will speak sorrowfully to their fathers 
and mothers and other kindred who have accompanied 
them and, their kinsmen turning back in tears, the Sangha will 
depart, taking the road to Me-skar. While they are so going 
Vaisravana 21 and the glorious Great Goddess , 22 being both 
filled with compassion, will assume the form of two nomad 
men and invite the Sangha ; and after providing their mid- 
day meal in Me-skar during three months will supply all they 
require of provision for recommencing their journey, Then 
the Bhiksus, taking the road to Mdo-lo, will proceed, travers- 
ing mountains and valleys. Having lost their way in the 
desolate wilds, they will call in tears upon the names of the 
- Buddhas of the ten quarters and upon all the gods of the coun- 
try of Li, whereupon Vaisravana, taking compassion upon 
them and assuming the form of a white yak with a load and ... 25 
water, will come before them. Seeing which, the Bhiksus 
will be comforted by the thought e This yak is someone’s pack 
yak. By following it we shall doubtless fall in with people and 
so not . die ’. Guided by the yak, they will find a bye-path 
and the yak itself, having led them to Tshal-byi, will disap- 
pear. Many of the old Bhiksus and Bhiksunis will die on the 

80 gsar-bu4as-char . 

%t hnam-thos-kyi-bu < 
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way. On seeing the Bhiksus the Tibetans of Tshal-byi will 
come to meet them, and, having instantly supplied provisions, 
will send a messenger to say, ‘Many Bhiksus of Li have 
arrived in Tibet here ; what is to be done?’ At that time 
a daughter of the Chinese king, bom of a Bodhisattva family, 
will have been taken into the palace of the king of Tibet as 
his chief queen. She will be a lady of very great faith, com- 
passionate, of pleasant speech, and acquainted with the five- 
membered true teachings . 24 This lady having reflected that 
when many Bhiksus from the west are seen arrived in Tibet, 
the teaching of Buddha is not to last long, will be greatly 
grieved ; and, having called into her presence two hundred 
women of her attendants, three hundred men, commandants , 23 
craftsmen 26 and important personages, will say with tears ‘ Since 
some day the teaching of the Sugata will perish, do not you be 
too late through not quickly acquiring merit and preserving 
virtue.’ Then she will say to the king, ‘ Pray, let my Lord 
furnish these Sanghas with conveyances and appurtenances 
such as clothes and invite them here ’. The king will consent, 
and in that way the Bhiksus will come into Tibet. At that 
time the king of Tibet and the ministers, upon seeing the 
Bhiksus, will become full of faith and will build also seven 
great monasteries. 

“ Likewise also the Bhiks us of ’An-tse, Gus-tig Par-mkhan- 
pa and Su-lig 27 after great sufferings will go to the Bru-sa 28 
land. Also the Bhiksus of the Tho-kar 29 country and of 
Kashmir, having been vexed by unbelieving people, will give 
up and go to the Bru-sa country. All those Bhiksus will 
hear that in Tibet many monasteries have been built and that 
a Bodhisattva established as king is showing honour to the 
Three Gems and making great paintings; overjoyed, they 
will all go into Tibet. Being settled in Tibet, they will be 

** Perhaps the paiicaaila. 57 i.e. Kashgar. 

® 5 ru-rum-pa t 28 Baliistan. 

Sfi Lit. <£ printers 2 9 The country of the Tokhari. 
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happy, enjoying great honour during three years. When 
three years have passed, the gods of Mara’s party and the 
Asuras and Nagas and Yaksas and Gandharvas will cause 
great diseases in Tibet. Pimples 30 and eyesores and malig- 
nant pox, from which diseases the magistrates 31 and several 
soldiers will die. At that time the queen owing to the growth 
of a pimple in her bosom 32 will die and go to heaven. Then 
the magistrates of Tibet, being angered, will say, ‘This 
country of ours was formerly prosperous ; but since certain 
unlucky ill-omened wanderers have arrived, in this country 
also such harms of various kinds have occurred. Therefore 
for the future 33 these must not be allowed in the country, but 
must cross the frontier and be expelled.’ So deliberating, 
they will instantly give instructions that not a single Bhiksu 
shall be allowed to stay in the country. The queen at the 
time when she is attacked by the disease, perceiving that she 
will not live, will in her testament pray the king, in case she 
dies, to give to the Sangha all her possessions ; and the king 
will consent. So they will arrange that the Sangha, being 
presented with the queen’s possessions, shall go into a country 
of India called Gandhara. 3 * At the same time the Tibetan 
~ Bhiksus also, being disgusted, will go on one accord with the 
western Bhiksus. In consequence of the people 35 and of the 
Kali age the Bhiksus of the country of China also, being much 
plagued with troubles, will go into Gandhara. 

“Having thus departed, all those Bhiksus will meet on 
the road to Gandhara. The Tibetan troops will follow them, 
and, having taken away their attendants and possessions on 
the road, will even kill the Bhiksus. When they have been 
thus harried by the Tibetan troops, they will arrive at the 
residence of the Naga king Elapatra . 38 The Naga king 

3 0 hferos ? 3 * Gan-dha-ra. 

3 1 "zanMoh , 3 5 sJeye-bo, a misreading ? or is something omitted ? 

34 hbra$*gsug ? 36 Edahi-daJb. 

33 rdzas-lhag^ma. 
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Elapatra, assuming the form of an old man will come before 
the Sangha and do homage. * Worthy people he will ask, 
where are you going ? The Bhiksus will reply, e Since your 
honour’s country is filled with faithless persons, and we are 
destitute of the means of livelihood, etc., we are here with 
the idea of obtaining some modicum of livelihood in Gan- 
dhara’. Then the Naga king, recognizing the sign of a 
decline of the Sugata’s doctrine will weep, dropping tears of 
blood, and will inquire of the Sanghas, £ As you are going 
into that country, how much provision have you for the desert 
way ? ’ After a careful calculation, all the Sanghas will say 
that they have provisions for fifteen days. The Naga king 
will say, c Erom here to Gandhara, passing to right or left 
of this lake, there is a desert way of forty-five days ; can you 
sustain yourselves with provisions for fourteen nights ? More- 
over, all the country 37 is high, thick with forest, infested 
with carnivora, and there are scorpions, snakes, robbers also 
and thieves. Behind also you are pursued by troops, and 
even in this lake are my various attendants, fierce and un- 
believing, who cannot be kept back even by me. I am not 
glad of your journeying in that wilderness.’ Then all those 
many Bhiksus, male and female, will think ‘ It seems we 
have fallen upon our time to die’, at which thought they will 
weep and be sorrowful. Then the Naga king Elapatra will 
kneel before the Sanghas and say, * Do not weep, Sanghas, 
since for the sake of the Sanghas the Earth-Lord 38 should 
sacrifice even his life, I will make my own body a bridge 
upon this lake. In requital for not having previously at the 
first well guarded the religion of the Sugata I desire to 
be mulcted by loss of life.’ Then that Naga king, having 
converted his body into the form of a great snake, will twine 
his head round a peak on the Tibetan side and his tail round 
a peak on the Gandhara side, making in the breadth of his 

37 han for him ? 

38 sa-bdag . Or is the sa an error and hdag means “ I ” ? 
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body a bridge of the width of five carts. Seeing the form of that 
great snake, the Bhiksus will be terrified and will flee in all 
directions. Then the Naga king, taking a human voice, will say, 
‘ Bear not, Sanghas. I have made this body into a bridge for your 
sakes. Do not be afraid ; but let those who have to apprehend 

the enemy robbers behind 39 carry over the and property and 

baskets. Afterwards I beg the younger orders of the 
Sanghas to come. The old I request to come after.’ 
Then on the Naga king’s back, being abraded by the hooves 
of the animals and the feet of the men, will appear a great 
sore, whence pus and blood will pour into the lake. Many 
men and cattle, falling into the lake, will die. At last after 
the elders of the Sangha have passed the Naga king himself 
will die, and the lake dry up. In the dried lake the bones 
of the Naga king will remain like a mountain. 40 In future 
times, when the Buddha Maitreya, accompanied by his 500 
attendants, shall come to the bones of the Naga king 
Elapatra, then, celebrating the jataJca of the Naga king 
Elapatra, all the five hundred Bhiksus attendant upon 
Maitreya will attain the fruit of Arhatship. 

“Then those Bhiksus, having reached the country of 
Gandhara, will stay there during two years. In the third 
year the king of the country, a man of faith, will die. After 
his death, one son, a believer, and another, an unbeliever, 
will strive 41 for the sovereignty and a battle having taken place, 
there will be killing on both sides. Then there being among 
the Bhiksus neophytes, heroes and fighters of dauntless courage, 
these will give battle to the unbelieving prince, and, being 
victorious, will offer the sovereignty to the believing prince. 
The latter after a rule of five months will be killed by those 
fighting 42 Bhiksus, and a Bhiksu, having been made king, 

39 The meaning here is conjectural. 

40 Does the story refer to some glacier ? » 

4 1 bstod ? 

42 bstod-joo. 
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will rule during two years. Then the ministers of the 
Gandhara country and all the people, having assembled, and 
talcing secret counsel, ‘ Why have western people fled into 
our country P It is through this fault that our king has 
been killed,’ they will immediately bring an army and cut 
the king to pieces. Then after the slaughter of all the 
Bhiksus resident in Gandhara who can be found there will 
survive only a few who will have escaped by flight into the 
Middle Country. After that, excepting in the Middle Country, 
there will be in this Jambudvfpa three unbelievers. 43 The 
kingdom of Srig-ni henceforth will be ruled by the Stag-gzig 44 ; 
the sovereignty of the Drug-gu and various other races will 
be held by the Drug-gus 43 ; over many others the sovereignty 
will be held by the king of Tibet. These three furthermore 
will agree together. Having a brave and dauntless army of 
300,000 men, they will conquer all the countries cleaving to 
the right doctrine, except the Middle Country. Then the 
three kings will meet and take counsel to invade the Middle 
Country. At that time there will arise in Kausambi of the 
Middle Country a king named Durdharsa. 46 At the time of 
his birth there will fall a rain of blood. His two arms from 
his elbows down will be red, as if smeared with blood. He 
will have five hundred ministers of excellent parts and in war 
he will have 200,000 warriors. Then the king of the 
Stag-gzig and the other two will enter Kausambi of the 
Middle Country and seek out King Durdharsa. Hearing of 
this, King Durdharsa will await those kings with his army, 
and a great battle will be fought during three months with- 
out interruption. The three unbelieving kings along with 
their armies will be annihilated. Having returned to his 

43 From this point the story recurs in the Life of Asofca : see Wassiliew and Schiefnei, 
oc. eit, 

** i. e. the Tajiks or Persians. 

** The Drug-gus are perhaps the Uigurs. 
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kingdom with his army, King Durdharsa will reflect remorse- 
fully, ‘ Since I have slain many men, in what sort of a state 
shall I be reborn ? When shall I be released from three 
calamities ?’ 47 Then his Ministers will appeal to him saying, 
‘ Fear not. In the Pataliputra 48 country is a Bhiksu named 
Sirsaka learned in the three Pitakas ; invite him. He, Your 
Majesty, will receive confession of your evil deed.’ The 
king, having invited that Bhiksu, will relate to him the story 
of all the evil that he has done. The Bhiksu will say, ‘Your 
Majesty, as you are remorseful under the idea that you have 
done something very wrong, do you invite here all the 
Bhiksus of Jambu and offer them perpetually the five 
sustenances, and occasionally go, and in their persence make 
daily confession of your sin. Your act of slaying many men 
will be atoned for.’ Then the king will consent to invite the 
Bhiksus of the several countries. The Bhiksus, having heard 
that in a country called Kausambl there is a king, named 
Durdharsa, who offers to the Sangha the fire sustenances, will 
be pleased and will go to the country of Kausambl. At that 
time there will be 100,000 Bhiksus gathered in Kausambl. 
Then on the evening of the fifteenth day the Bhiksus assembled 
for the Uposadha will call upon the Bhiksu Sirsaka, saying 
‘ Do you chant the Pratimoksa-sutra ? ’ The Bhiksu Sirsaka 
will reply, ‘ What have you to do with the Pratimoksa-sutra ? 
What avails a mirror to people whose noses and ears are cut 
off ?’ Then from among those Bhiksus an Arhat named Surata 
will rise and in a lion-like voice will say to the Bhiksu 
Sirsaka, ‘ Why do you speak so ? I have not transgressed 
a single doctrine in accordance with the commands of the 
Sugata.’ Then the Bhiksu Sirsaka will be exceedingly ashamed. 
Then a pupil of the Bhiksu Sirsaka named Agnavl, will say to 
that Arhat, 1 Why have you so spoken to my teacher in the 

* 7 wm-son-gsum) the thr«e apTujas or states of misery. 

* 8 Dmar-pu-cnn. 
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presence ofmany people ? ’ And in a rage, having with hoth 
hands taken a doorrbolt, will strike the Arhat dead. Then 
a pupil of the Arhat, a Bhiksu 49 named Karata, having seen his 
teacher killed will become much enraged, and, taking 
a club, will kill the Bhiksu Slrsaka. Then the Bhiksus, all 
being enraged, will retaliate mutually and kill each other. 
Then all the Thirty-three Gods will come there and having 
seen , the corpses of the Bhiksus, will bemoan and honour 
them. The Bhiksus’ monastic robes, their hair and nails 
also, they will convey to the abode of the gods. Then in 
that country there will burst forth tempests, black, yellow 
and mixed, and from time to time a rain of fire will fall ; the 
earth will shake ; there will be a rumbling and rattling. When 
morning dawns, the king, seeing all the Bhiksus so slain, and. 
feeling in his grief as if his eyes see nothing at all 00 will run 
into the monastery and make lamentation, and, calling by 
name upon the Arhat and the Bhiksu Tripitaka, will take 
their corpses into his lap and say, ‘ Alas, Tripitaka, you did 
indeed hold the treasure of the Sugata’s good religion. Alas, 
Arhat, you did indeed hold the root doctrines , 51 of the Sugata. 
Through grieving you this world is become desolate ’. 

“ In the evening when the good religion shall perish the 
Three and Thirty Gods will flee, defeated by the Asuras. 
On that same evening one of the ever-joyous 52 Gods, by name 
Lha-hdi-ni, will transmigrate. Then in Jambudvlpa the sugar- 
plant ... 53 and honey will entirely perish. The Bclud-dban- 
b sgyur 54 will perish. Then, barley and wheat and all fruits 
perishing, the people’s food will be sred 33 they will eat wild 

49 nag-don for dge-slon P 

5 0 Reading obscure. 

5 } mulasihsd . 

62 nifyapramudita or sadamoda. 

53 rgyun ? 

54 maravasVcarana, or mrtyunjaya , a kind of plant or drug ? 

5 5 A kind of grai» p 
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millet and various fruits of grasses. Silk and quilts and fur 
and cotton shawls and so forth having perished, they will take 
for garments rags and sack-cloth. 36 The various precious 
ornaments of gold and so on having perished, they will wear 
for ornament things made of grass and so forth. Fine colours 
and sweet savour also will perish. The images of the 
Tathagata also will he conveyed into the Naga abodes. 

- “ Calculating by the Hare 57 year during the life time of 
Rje-btsuh-egs in Li, when the Pandits of Li assembled, in 
the 102nd 38 year from that the Good Keligion null perish.” 

End of the Prophecy of the Arhat Sanghavardhana. 

The Prophecy op Li-yul. 

(Li-jh-yul-lbn-I?stan-pa) 

Hail to the three Gems ! 

From the origin of the Li country there passed six 
generations of kings of Li. During the time of the king of 
the seventh generation, by name Yijayaklrti 39 there settled in 
a (mountain) valley, named Sa-ka-ya-gyi-ri 80 near to the 
monastery of the Sah-ka-ya-pra-ha-na-ya, 61 an Arhat named 
Sanghavardhana, 03 w T hen he had taught a disciple, a certain 
Bande, the Vinaya, the disciple, having seen in the Candra- 
garbha, 83 the prophecy of Buddha, inquired of the Arhat : “In 
the Li country and $u-lig 84 and ’An-se, these three, after how 

50 raphyar ? 

57 The fourth year of the twelve-year cycle. 

5S - Rockhiil, 120th. 

5 9 Bi-dza-ya dcri-rti. 

0 o H jig-tsliogs-hyUru 

01 tianJcl, [ pa.rva.ta ] of the other aeeouut ; SanlcdpraMna. 

0 2 San-g h a~b a r-dh 'i - n i. 

<}s Tsandm-garbha. The Chandragarlhn Tantra exists in a Chinese version, and a 
fragment of the Original Sanskrit has been edited by me in Hoernle’s Buddhist 
Remains (Oxford, 1916), pp. 108-11. See also M. Levi’s full account in the Bulletin de 
VEcole Frame aise d’ Extreme Orient, Vol. V, pp. 253 seg. 

64 Kashgar. * 
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long from the Nirvana of Buddha will the images and chortens 
set up on behalf of the Good Religion perish ? By whom 
destroyed ? How will it be at the last ? 55 andhe begged an 
explanatory prophecy. The Arhat spoke : “ That you have 
thus propounded your doubt is well. After the Nirvana of 
Buddha Sakyamuni the religious images and relics will last one 
thousand years and then perish. In these three kingdoms the 
Chinese, the Red Paces, 65 the So-byi, the Drug -gu, 88 the Hor 67 
and other enemies being astir, there will be disturbance owing 
to their strife. That being so, the religion of Buddha weaken- 
ing, the chortens will also generally one after another fall 
into decay. The Sanghas will have their means of livelihood 
cut off. Of these three countries, ’An-se and Su-lig being 
disturbed by many enemies, not followers of the religion, will 
be wasted with fire and havoc and will become desolate. The 
Bandes of all the monasteries thereof will come into 
the Li country. In the monasteries, chortens, and so forth 
of the Li country will be settled five hundred Bodhisattvas ; 
two hundred and fifty settling as monks 6S and two 
hundred and fifty taking birth among house-holders. The 
monastery IZge-ku-to-an, 69 after having been trod by the 
feet of five thousand Buddhas of the Bhadrakalpa, will be 
a continuously enduring palace. Through the excellence 
and compassion and blessing of these Aryas the chortens 
of the Li country and the practice of the Good Religion will 
surpass those of other countries and long endure. Kings in 
general, desiring the Li eountiy, will dispute and fight ; and 
whichever king wins will be in the Li country a great Patron. 
He will render honour without failure or diminution. At 
that time the king of the Red Paces, having acquired 

65 Tibetans 

00 The Uigurs. 

B7 The Tartars. 

9S Rab-tu.-byun<*pa. 

99 The Gcmrsa or Gosriiga mountain. 
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authority and strength, robbed and seized many regions . 70 
Then a Bodhisattva, taking birth as king of the Red Races, 
the Good Religion rises in the land of Tibet. From other 
lands he attracts teachers of religion and the Word, the Sutra- 
Pitaha and so forth, and in the country of the Red Faces many 
monasteries and chortens are erected, and Sanghas of both 
sexes established. The king, ministers and so on, with their 
entourages, will all be attached to the Good Religion. During 
the life of that Red Face king the Li country will also be 
subject to his rule. Not diminishing the authority of the Three 
Gems, the Good Religion and chortens and so forth, he exten- 
sively founds and honours them. During seven generations 
the Red Face kings will follow the Good Religion. During 
seven generations of these kings other countries also are not 
evilly disposed nor do harm to the chortens of the Good Reli- 
gion established there. After that time the Sanghas of the Li 
country, according to what follows from the Candragarbha 
prophecy, diminish their faith, and are without faith in 
religion and morality, craving worldly profit and reputation. 
Of the kings and ministers are many who, entering into the 
holy corporation, humiliate the Good Religion. Then the 
magistrates 71 and the magistrates’ families also will diminish 
the faith. The property of the Three Gems being controlled 
by the Bandes, the chortens of the Li country, the Good 
Religion and other property of the Three Gems will also 
decline from what they were before, King and Minister will 
have no pleasure in the Bandes. After that, at the end of the 
seventh generation of the Bodhisattva who was king of the 
Red Faces, there will come from China to the country of the 
Red Faces, as that King’s consort, a daughter of the Chinese 
King, by name Kon-co, a Boddhisattva, with six hundred 
attendants. This Kon-co having faith in the Good Religion 
and being influential, the King of the Red Faces will also be 

7 o 


The ‘prophecy ’ uses from this point past or present tenses mixed with futures. 
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of great faith, and the Good Religion will extend even more 
than before. At that time the king of the Li country, being 
young and not following the religion, will command the Bhiksus 
of the Li country; ‘ Either join the laity 72 or go where you 
please.’ Being thus banished, all the Sahghas, having as- 
sembled in the temple called Tsar-ma, will be deliberating, 
when from the circle of the inner attendants of the temple 
there will appear golden meal and golden pastry seven portions 
which will supply subsistence for as many as 5,000 Bhiksus 73 
will be merchandise for their livelihood during three months. 
At that time some join the laity, while even those who do 
not join the laity, but go away, are downcast at parting with 
parents, kindred, country, so that there is a great lamen- 
tation. The Sahghas generally, taking the road and going 
forth, arrive at a temple named Boh. 7 ‘ A large chorten which 
will be there having been demolished by a believing Wind- 
king, from its interior a golden vase full of pearls appeared 
and was offered to the Sahghas in general. Also another 
believer patron presented the means of sustenance. After- 
wards the Sahghas arrived at Mdo-lo in the country of Meskar ; 
the pearls provided the means of livelihood for half a month. 
When, departing from Meskar, the Sahgha was staying at a 
temple called Stoh-na, Vaisravana 73 and Sri- Devi 76 having 
appeared as a human husband and wife, stayed at that place 
and said to all the Sahghas, ‘ We are acquiring merit ’. After 
feasting the Sahghas during half a month, Srx-DevI present- 
ed the Sahghas in general with a bag full of gold coins. 
Having started in the direction of the country of the Red 
Races, the whole Sahgha, falling in with savage animals in a 

72 Slcyes-bor-babti. 

73 The reading is here obscure. 

7 * In the other text 
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defile of the Pha-san country, did not get rid of them. 77 4 If 
there is another route, follow that,’ they said. At that time 
Vaisravaiia, appearing in the form of a white yak with a load 
of ten ...., 78 came into the view of the Sangha, which said, 
4 This laden yak is property of some man ; let us follow where 
it goes.’ Then, the yak leading hy a bye-path, in four or five 
days all the Bandes arrived at a place named Tshal-byi, in the 
Red Pace country. The ruler of the country reported to 
the Red Pace king that many Sanghas had arrived from 
the highlands, and the queen petitioned the king, saying, 
4 Prom the highland country have arrived some Sanghas who 
have wandered and lost their way ; pray supply them with 
escort and provisions, and invite them into the Red Pace 
country.’ He consenting, the Sanghas, having been met hy 
riding animals and provisions, arrived in the Red Pace country. 
Then the king of the Red Paces and Kon-co, after going with 
their entourage to pay respects to the chorten, inquired whether 
among the Bhiksus there were, beside the Pandits learned in 
the Three Pitakas, others so learned. The Pandits replied, 

4 In the countries of ’Au-se, Su-lig, Bru-sa, Kha-che (Kashmir) 
there are many Sanghas learned as these.’ Instantly summon- 
ing and sending a messenger, he invited the whole company 
to . the country of . the Red Paces. Seven monasteries 
were built in the Red Pace country ; the appurtenances of 
worship and the property of the Three Gems having been 
increased, the Sanghas were severally settled in the seven 
monasteries. Three or four years afterwards a great pustule 
having formed in the breast of Kon-co, she at the time of 
falling sick said to the king, 4 1 shall not recover from this 
disease. So, as I am to die, let me before my death present the 
Three Gems to my servants and possessions ’ ; and so presented 
them. Of her attendants six hundred assumed the insignia of 
novices and entered religion. After that Kon-co died. After 
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Koh-co’s death a plague of pustules arose in the realm of the 
Red Race King and many ministers, children of magistrates 
and so on died. Then the ministers assembled and petitioned 
the king, 4 Previously in this realm, there was not so much 
pock-disease. Rut since many vagabond Bhiksus of the 
southern country Nepal have come, Koh-co has passed away 
and many ministers and children of the magistrates have 
died ; it is right that all these Bandes should be expelled and 
not allowed in the kingdom.’ The king, having directed 
them to consider again carefully whether it was or was not 
right to expel, all the ministers with one accord petitioned in 
favour of expelling the Bandes. It having been decided that 
none of the Bandes should remain in the kingdom and all 
having been expelled, the Red Pace Bhiksus were wrathful 
and said, ‘ If these Bhiksus are expelled, we also will not 
remain here ’ ; whereupon the ministers became wrathful and 
declared, * You also may go where you please.’ 

“ After Koh-co’s arrival in the Red Pace country the King 
had adopted the religion of Te-hu-H, and all the Bhiksus of 
China also had come into the Red Pace country. So now 
the Bhiksus of that country, having packed up the relics, 
scriptures, appurtenances of worship, in fact the entire property 
of the Three Gems in the Red Pace country, turned westwards 
and having decided to go to the country of Gandhara , 70 
departed. Then in China, the Red Pace country, India, and 
the Li country and so on, as far as the Ganges , 80 the practice 
of the good religion perished. Beyond the Ganges, in the 
country of Kausambl , 81 it survived some three months and 
then perished. En route for the country of Ghandhara the 
Sahghas arrived at the border of a lake where dwelt the Naga 
king Elapatra 82 ; and the lake being through the blessing of 
the Three Gems made turbid and agitated, the Naga king 

flo Gaii-ga . 
s 3 E'la-hi~pa-tm. 


70 Gan-dha-ra. 
nx Kau-iam-bi. 
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reflecting, ‘ Why is my abode become turbid and agitated ?’ 
looked with the supernatural eye and, realizing that it 
was because the Scriptures of Buddha Sakyamuni 83 and the 
Good , Religion were near to perishing, that at this time the 
Sanghas in large numbers were seen, he took the form of an 
old man and, appearing on the bank of the lake, did reverence 
to the Sanghas and inquired, ‘ So many Sanghas, why are 
they come ? Whither are they going ? ’ The Sanghas said, 
.‘ After we had abode in the country of the Red Face King, 
our believing patrons diminished, and, the support of the 
Three Gems having declined, we are going into the country 
of great Gandhara.’ The old man said, ‘ Have you provisions 
for many Sanghas? To go round this great lake is a journey 
of forty days. Have the Sanghas come with provisions for 
no more than twenty days ? ’ The Sanghas, being much 
dejected and weeping, the Naga king seeing it became 
troubled with sorrow and said to the Sanghas, ‘ In this 
direction there is a short way, a snake-bridge. Over that if 
you can go, you will soon arrive.’ So saying, the old man 
disappeared. Then the Naga king caused to appear a path 
leading up-hill, and, conceiving in his mind, ‘I will trans- 
form my body into a great snake, and, so making a bridge 
over the lake, wil-l convey the Sanghas for the most part 
across; and so this will be the end of my having such a 
brute form, due to my previous evil deeds.’ With this 
prayer he made the snake-bridge. Then, the men and animals 
crossing during fifteen days, some of the men and animals fell 
from the snake-bridge and died. Many men and cattle 
passing over, the snake’s back showed in some places holes, in 
some places lacerations, so that drops of pus and blood fell like 
rain and the lake was ensanguined. Also • many in the Sanghas 
while passing over the snake,bridge, were cut down from 
behind by the Red Faces. / After that the snake, falling 

iSalc-ya-thuh-pa. 
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into the lake, passed out of life and was born in heaven. The 
lake also dried up. Then the Sanghas during two years found 
sustenance in the country of the king of Gandhara, settling 
where they severally pleased. Two years having gone, that 
king passed away. The king had two sons, of whom one 
adhered to the Deva religion, while the other followed a 
heretic religion. They quarrelling over the sovereignty, 
the one who followed the Deva religion was supported by 
the Bandes, and, being victorious, obtained the sovereignty. 
Under that king the Sanghas exercised more influence than 
before. When half a year had passed happily in abundance, 
a Bande killed the king and seized the sovereignty. But the 
Gandhara king’s subjects all revolted and killed the Bande 
ruler. The other Bandes also were not allowed to stay in 
the country and were all expelled ; and in the Gandhara 
country also the religion perished. Then the Sanghas also 
went wandering in other regions. At that time the king of 
the west and the king of the north, the Ya-ba-na 84 and others 
increased in power, the three combined and mastered the 
west and northern country. The three kings, each accompanied 
by an army of a hundred thousand men, marched into the 
country of Kausambl. The king of Kausambl annihilated 
the armies of three hundred thousand men, along with the 
kings, leaving not a single man. Then the king of Kausambl, 
in consequence of the sin of slaying so many soldiers, invited 
all the Bhiksus of Jambudvipa 85 ; after arriving in the 
Kausambl country the Sanghas quarrelled and slew each 
other, and the Deva religion of Jambudvipa generally 
thereupon perished. 

“ Seventy-six million years after the Nirvana of Buddha 
Sakyamuni the Buddha Maitreya 86 comes for the sake of living 
creatures into the suffering world.” 

84 For Tavan a (cf. Wassiliew and Sehiefner, loc. cit«). 

8 5 DBam-hu-glm, 8 Q Byams . 
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A language generates a dialect or a provincial speech, 
by being so very slowly and imperceptibly changed, that 
it becomes usually impossible to fix even approximately 
the time of the origin of a provincial speech. It is 
quite singular, however, with the Oriya language that 
the time of its origin can be ascertained with some degree 
of certainty. Yerv thorough and accurate accounts relating 
to Orissa as furnished by Hiuen Tsiang makes us pretty 
certain that the Dra vidian language of the Kalinga people 
was wholly unknown to the people (or rather the peoples) 
of Orissa in the 7th century A.D., and that in the northern 
part of Orissa called Uca the rude inhabitants spoke 
wholly their own tribal speech, and that in the southern part 
called Koiigada the Magadhi language was being cultivated to 
some extent. I may remind the readers that Karendra Gupta 
alias Sasaiika of Ivarna Suvarna in Bengal, became the Lord 
of Kongada in the early part of the 7th century A.D. We 
may therefore very well guess that at the disintegration of 
the Kalinga empire of old, the rude tribes of Orissa became 
dominant in the country, and primarily for religious needs the 
Aryan language of the northern country was being cultivated 
in Orissa in the 7th century A.D. We do not know when the 
Katya Sastra fathered upon Bharata Muni was either composed 
or compiled ; but this work can never be of a date later than 
the 5th century A.D. There is a direction in the 14th Chapter * 
that when an Odra (a man of Orissa) has to be represented on 
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ie stage, the character has to speak the tongue called Vibhasa. 
.’he word Vibhasa signifies that a man of the aboriginal 
fibe usually speaking his tribal speech has to intonate a few 
a’yan words on the stage in his own tribal fashion. This 
adicates that the people or the peoples of the land of the 
)dras commenced to adopt some Aryan words by coming in 
jontact with the civilised people of the northern provinces from 
m early date, which may be the 4th century A.D. Very 
ikely the Odras like their neighbours, the Sabaras, had trade 
lealings with the Aryans in those early days and got themselves 
slowly acquainted with the Prakrit speech prevalent in the 
Land contiguous to Orissa to the north. Prom the evidence 
of the above facts, we may assert that though a form of 
Aryan speech was struggling to take root in Orissa since the 
time of disintegration of the Kalinga empire, even so late as 
the middle of the 7th century A.D. , a regular speech of Aryan 
descent did not come into being in the country. 

Again, we have to notice that by about the 9th century 
A.D., Janamejaya and his son Yayati became the Lords of Orissa 
with their residence in Orissa itself. It is really significant 
that the orthodox history of Orissa begins with the rule of 
Yayati, son of Janamejaya. When editing some copper-plate 
grants of these rulers in the JEpigraphia Indica and the 
Journal of Bihar Research Society, I have shown that these 
Rajas were intimately connected with Bengal, and had 
Bengali Kayasthas in their service. Since these Rajas had to 
get their principal officers and writers from elsewhere, I feel 
inclined to infer that the history of the civilisation of Orissa 
(not certainly of Kalinga, in which a position of Orissa is 
included) dates from the time of Janamejaya and his son 
Yayati. We may also guess very reasonably, that the Prakrit 
with which the people had been acquainted, could easily take 
a firm root during the time of the rulers mentioned above. 

In the 12th century A.D., the Dravidian Gangas of the 
■Andhra country became the rulers of Orissa. 
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Oriya as a distinct provincial language had no doubt 
come into existence long before the Ganga rulers of the Andhra 
country established their sway over Orissa, but we do not get 
any literary composition of a period prior to the 15th 
century A.D. Dr. liamesh Chandra Mazumdar read out to 
me of late the Oriya text of a copper-plate grant of the 18th 
century A.D., the philological value of which cannot be 
properly discussed here. The language of this document of 
the time of the early Ganga kings does not appear to be fit for 
literary composition. It is doubtful if any Oriya literary 
work could come into existence during the time of the early 
Ganga rulers in whose hands Dravidian script and literature 
received preferential consideration. Looking again to the 
finished form of the poem Kesava Koili, which is certainly of 
a date not later than 1450 A.D., we may unhesitatingly 
remark that literary culture in the vernacular must have com- 
menced in the time of the later Ganga Rajas, who made Orissa 
their home. 

I should note here that Kapilendra Deva, the first ruler 
of the Oriya Solar dynasty (A.D. 1435-1469) is really speaking 
the first Oriya King of a thoroughly independent Orissa. 
It was, no doubt, a short-lived dynasty of three gene- 
rations of kings ; but it was during the rule of this 
Solar dynasty (1435-1540) that Orissa attained in all 
directions its highest glory. It will be seen that those 
who have been grouped under the early poets, flourished 
during the time of the Solar Kings. Krom the time of 
the mighty Kapilendra to the loss of Orissa’s indepen- 
dence in 1568, we count only 133 years ; but during 
this short time the provincial language of the country 
became sufficiently well developed, and a crop of good 
literature sprang up to exercise an abiding influence 
through future ages. It will be a puzzle to those who are 
not intimately acquainted with the social life of India, 
that the uncommon glorious deeds of heroism and patriotism 
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of the three illustrious kings, Kapilendra, Purusottama 
and Pratapa Rudra, have not been sung by the poets 
of the period. Some lines composed in their eulogy are 
■met with in some inscriptions; hut they were all engraved 
at the instance of the rulers themselves and their ministers 
on the occasions of recounting some religious or semi- 
religious acts of these rulers. Kapilendra held the rising 
Muhammadan power in effective check, and organised 
the good government in the country ; but nothing relating 
to his prowess and wisdom appears in any literary work. 
Raja Purusottama Deva, son of Kapilendra, was no doubt 
only an ally of a Bahmani Sultan, when he led an 
expedition to Kanei. And what he accomplished (though 
in a subordinate capacity) Orissa might justly he proud of. 

The contemporary poets, however, have not left any 
literature to show that the people became conscious of 
their power, and felt a new pulsation of life. The incidents 
of the Kanci-Kaveri expedition were recorded in the 
Madia Panji by those of the temple of Jagannatha, who 
had to look up to the Raja for his favour. It is on a 
wall of the audience-hall of the temple of Puri that a 
pictorial representation of the incidents appears. What 
gave a new turn to the literary imagination of the people 
was the religious movement which the Bengali religious 
teacher Chaitanya brought about in Orissa during the reign 
of .Pratapa Rudra. It should he noted, however, that 
since the establishment of the temple of Jagannatha at 
Puri, the influence of Vaishnavism has been deep and wide- 
spread ; and long before Chaitanya visited the land, many 
Yaishnavas of the non-Brahmana classes had made themselves 
free from the domination of the Brahmanas. The $udra 
writers, though looked down upon by the learned Brah- 
manas, came to the forefront during the early years of 
literary culture to lay the foundation and even to raise the 
superstructure of the national literature of Orissa. It is 
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significant to note that the literature of the early period 
has always been very popular in the country and may 
be designated as truly national. Among the poets of the 
early mediaeval period there are many who are also 
known as popular national poets. Poetry which is wholly 
artificial and which does not represent the sentiments and 
aspirations of the people, and poetry which is wholly void 
of human interest, came into existence in the 18th 
century A, D., with the effusions of Upendra Bhanja. 

It is of great importance to note that the early poets 
took up popular rustic metre for composing their verses ; 
and in this respect the early poets have been followed 
generally by all subsequent poets. Mr. Manomohan 
Chakraverty, who has written two excellent essays on 
the history of Oriya literature, is not correct when he 
says that Sanskrit dominated the early poetry of Orissa 
in the matter of its form and metre. Neither the aksara 
chanda nor the mdtrd vrtta can be shown to be in 
any way connected with the genuine Oriya metres. We 
are glad to notice that the early poets of Orissa would 
clearly see that the inherent essential characteristic of 
the vernacular makes itself unfit to be accommodated 
within the framework of the Sanskrit metre. 

As to the form of poetry, where a composition is 
not distinctly after a Sanskrit work (either as a transla- 
tion or as a work adapted from the original), the form 
has not been after the ideal of the old-time literature. 
It must be admitted, to the credit of the literary genius 
of the country, that some forms altogether peculiar to 
the Oriya literature are met with from che earliest time 
onwards. Koili as a special genre and Chautisa as a form 
for poetry of very early times, and Cha-poi or Na-poi 
of mediaeval days are some examples. 

Kesava Koili also known as Yasoda Koili by Markandeya 
I)asa is perhaps the earliest known Oriya poem. Looking to 
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the fact that since very remote time it has been customary 
with the hoys and girls all over Orissa to commit this -piece to 
memory, Sir W. W. Hunter suggested that this Koili must 
be five hundred years old. Mr. M. Chakraverty, for want of 
any definite proof, has stated that it is about three hundred 
years old. It is strange that no scholar has as yet referred to 
the Artha Koili by Jagannatha Dasa, on the evidence of which 
work, the age of Kesava Koili can be clearly proved to be not 
less than four hundred years. Jagannatha Dasa flourished 
during the early years of the 16th century A. D., and he 
composed Artha Koili to give a spiritual interpretation of the 
text of Kesava Koili. As all the words occurring in the Kesava 
Koili have been commented upon by Jagannatha, it is un- 
doubted that the text of the Kesava Koili remains unchanged. 
Dor this reason this piece is of high philological value. It is 
evident that the Koili in question was very popular and time- 
honoured in the time of Jagannatha Dasa ; and as such the 
time suggested by Hunter may easily be accepted as fairly 
correct. To be on the safe side, Ave may say that the early 
years of the rule of the Solar dynasty are the time when 
Kesava Koili was composed. The character of a Koili is, 
that it is a monologue, and the person whose words the poet 
versifies, discloses his thoughts to a cuckoo bird by addressing 
the bird as “ Koili ” ; this address portion forms the burden 
of the poem. 

I could, get only four Koili lyrics which are ancient ; 
but I have been unable to ascertain their exact dates. 
Kesava Koili is certainly the oldest, and Bara-masi Koili 
(i.e., the season Koili) also seems not much removed in date 
from Kesava Koili. Kdnta Koili by Balarama Dasa may easily 
be placed towards the last portion of Purusottoma Deva’s reign ; 
for, it was then that Balarama Dasa flourished. The fourth, viz., 
the Jnanodaya Koili which contains some philosophic disserta- 
tions, is of very uncertain date. Some doctrines of the poem 
smack of Alekh doctrine of which Bhima Bhoi of Sonepur 
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has been the last noted preacher. But as Alekhism seems 
to be as old as, if not older than, the temple at Bhuvanesvara, 
a modern date should not necessarily he assigned to the poems. 

The cautisa, form of poems appears to be as old as the 
Oriya literature. Excepting the season Koili, all other 
Koilis are in cautisa form. The form of a cautisa poem 
is that it should contain at least thirty-four lines and the 
letters ha to hsa should he the initial letters of the lines in 
regular succession. In this order of letters, this exception 
is only made, that the vowel a or u, or the consonant n takes 
the place of n, the letter ni takes the place of n and of n. 
I may note that n is pronounced as uma, n as nia, and n as 
ana in Orissa. It is in consequence of the artistic development 
of this method or fashion, that a single letter has been used 
by some poets as the initial letter of all the lines of a poem, 
no matter how lengthy the poem is ; for instance the Rasa- 
Kallola by Dlnakrisna Dasa has the ha initial through- 
out ; and all the lines of Faidehlsa- 7' Ham by Upendra Bhahja 
have b or v for their initial letters. 

The origin of the cautisa form is easy to trace. In 
the later time Tantrie svstem a mvstic religious value 
was assigned to each and every letter, and many stotra 
--verses (hymns) were composed according to the aforenamed 
cautisa succession of letters, for special efficacy in the 
prayer or incantation. It is in Orissa only that this form 
has been adopted in general literature. 

Reference by old poets to many cautisa s in the matter 
of naming the tune of their verses or songs, shows that the 
form got into vogue from a remote past. Most of the 
cautisas referred to by the old poets are now lost. It may 
also be pointed out that the adoption of the old cautisa, 
tunes by the later poets for the tune and metre of their verses, 
shows unmistakably that the poets have used popular and 
genuine Oriya metres in their versification. 

I should first of all use this word of caution, that the 
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Sanskrit names of some of the tunes should not put us on the 
wrong scent, for, despite the names of the tunes, basic Oriya 
tunes of the songs are unmistakably noticeable, when they are 
sung. We have to note in this connection, that the sections 
or chapters or cantos of the poetical works are not generally 
called by the name adhyaya or sarga, hut by the name chanda. 
Each complete piece of poem, as a lyrical piece for instance, 
is a chanda by itself. Each and every metre of a chanda has 
been set to tune, and the name of the tune occurs at the 
heading. The name of the tune occurs as a raga or a vrtta 
or a vanl. What this distinction regarding the tune of the 
chanda signifies, and how a vrtta differs from a vanl, may be 
briefly discussed. It has been suggested to me by Mr. 
Kishorimohon Das of Balasore, who knows a good deal of 
Oriya music, that vanl is the tune which is to be followed in 
the ordinary recitation of a piece of poetry, while raga indicates 
how the piece is to be regularly sung as a song. This is 
perhaps the reason why we get the name of a raga as well as 
of a vanl for the tune direction of one and the same piece. 
It is to be noted that a chanda has a tune when recited 
by the vrtta, and has quite another when sung accord- 
ing to vanl and raga. The term vrtta does not seem to 
differ from vanl, for, they both relate primarily to the charac- 
ter of the metre. For the lagas we get generally classical 
names of the old musical literature as Bahlasri , Ka odi , 
Asadsukla , Bhupdla, Bhairava, etc. Even such a name as 
Gadinaliyd occurs as the name of a raga which is unknown to 
Hindu musical literature. An Indian song, we all know, 
cannot be sung if both raga and tala are not indicated for 
it. The vanl signifies how a line of a song is to be divided 
following the rule of cadence,- the vani perhaps differs from 
the vrtta in this that, the latter merely indicates a metre, while 
the former indicates a popular tune as -well as a metre. This 
I infer from the names of the vanis ; for we notice that 
in naming the vanis, old-time songs have been named. 
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viz., Bukmini Qautisa, Uddhava-cautisa , Bimbadhari-cmitim, 
Madhupa-cautisa, etc. 

The popular lyric, Gopi Bhasa, seems as old as the old 
Ccmtisas. Like Kesava Koili, it is read in all primary schools 
and the popular tradition is that it has been in existence 
since a remote past. No date, however, could he assigned to it. 

Looking to the fact that Balarama Dasa, Jagannatha 
Dasa and Sarala Dasa, who are the early poets of Orissa, are the 
authors of the Bamayana , the Bhagavata and the Mahabharata 
respectively, it has been asserted by some that the first period 
of Oriya literature was occupied in translating Sanskrit works 
into Oriya. This is not a correct statement. None of these 
works is a translation. The authors have retold the Bamayana, 
the Bhagavata Burma and the Mahabharata in their own way ; 
and they may be regarded as the original works of the authors. 
The literary activity of the time of the Solar kings of Orissa 
is marked by the composition of religious epics, and in the 
reign of the very first king, Kapilendra alias Kapilesvara, 
Sarala Dasa composed his Mahabharata. 

Sarala Dasa preceded Balarama Dasa. He was not so 
much a Vaisnava as he was a devout worshipper of the Goddess 
Sarala Chandl of his village Jhankerpur. Sarala Chandl is 
stated by the poet to be the same as Hingula Devi. We must 
note that Hingula is a Goddess of the aboriginal tribes, and 
the name itself is a variant of the Mundari word shingel 
which signifies fire. Hingula is worshipped in Talcher, Bamra, 
and in their neighbourhood. Coal-gas coming out through 
fissures and burning in the open air with a blazing light, 
becomes the object of worship as the Hingula Goddess. That 
Sarala is identical with Hingula is what occurs in a 
colophon in the Mahabharata ; — 

J hanker pur -vasinl Hingula Chandl Sarale se morn tulasi- 
mala hele vaksasthale. ' • 

We are inclined to infer from the naming of the Goddess, 
that the name of the poet Sarala Dasa only denotes that the 
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poet was devoted to the service of the Goddess Sarala. ■ He was 
a Sadr a and belonged to the Odra tribe of old. These Odras 
are now known by the general name Ocl-chasa or simply by the 
name Cham. 

We are informed by Mr. M. Chakraverty that the Chasas 
of Jhanlcerpur have now raised themselves to the status of 
the Karanas. 

The language of the poet, though unpolished, is simple and 
expressive. The metrical system is only seemingly defective ; 
for, what are regarded as defects are made up for by singing 
with proper accent and tune. This remark regarding metre 
applies equally to the writings of all the early poets. I have 
already said that the Mahabharata story has been re-told by 
the poet in his own way. The students of Oriya literature 
may see how the poet has given many things from his 
own imagination without caring to narrate correctly 
what occurs in the original Mahabharata. This is how 
the poet has made his work popular, and has made 
himself a popular national poet. But the learned 
pandits could not tolerate him. To give to the public 
the real Mahabharata, many Sanskritists translated the main 
story of the Mahabharata into Oriya ; but the people did not 
accept them. Baja Krsna Simha of Dharakota employed 
some pandits to translate the Mahabharata and the Marivaima 
at a comparatively later time, and his attempt was really praise- 
worthy. His Harivamsa, however, is still in manuscript, and 
his Mahabharata, though published, has not become popular. 
I need hardly repeat that Raja Krsna Simha does not belong 
to the early period of Oriya literature. It may be noted, in 
passing, that Sarala Dasa acquired celebrity in Bengal, and his 
Mahabharata was introduced in Bengali translation not later 
than the early part of the 16th century. Dr. Dinesh Chandra 
Sen informs us that the Virata Parra -portion of what is called 
in Bengal as Sarala Mahabharata, of Orissa, is still in use 
in Bengal. 
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What Balarama Dasa has stated of himself in the 
colophons of his Ramayana , justifies us in holding that 
he had composed his epic sometime before he was converted 
to Vaisnavism by Chaitanya Deva of Bengal. He was, 
no doubt, devoted to Jagannatha of the Puri temple, for he 
says he was inspired by the God Jagannatha to compose 
his poem ; but at the time of writing the Ramayana he was a 
man of the world, living happily with his family, and had not 
earned the name of Matta- Balarama by becoming an enthusiast 
ascetic following the teachings of Chaitanya. In the last 
colophon but one of the Ramayana, the poet says that his father 
Somanatha Mahapatra was a minister of the Raja, and the 
name of his mother was Manomaya. Presumably Somanatha 
was a descendant of Gopinatha, who was, as the Gopinathapura 
inscriptions disclose, a minister of Kapilendra Deva. The poet 
says that he was thirty-two when he finished the epic, and 
that he versified the whole story of the Ramayana as he 
learnt it from the narration of the story by the pandits. The 
whole poem was evidently recited by the poet by taking his 
seat in the Jagamohana or the audience hall of the Puri 
temple, for the full title of the book is Jagamohana Ramayana. 
Though Jagamohana Ramayana is the title in the colophon, 
the work subsequently acquired the new name, the Dandi 
Ramayana, as by becoming a popular work the contents 
were being recited or sung by the Danda or road-side (i.e. 
before the crowded public). In the colophon, referred to 
above and quoted below, the number of the padas of the book 
has been put down as one hundred thousand. The important 
lines of the colophon are : — 

Mahapatra Mantrl Somanatha Mahapatra, 

Balarama Dasa ye' tahdna mknhi putra. 

Manomaya ate mora jananlra nama, 
janama hainu mu paili maha jhwna. 
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Jagamohana purusa avyya arupa 
agratare vainateya vihaga apdpa 
Samabedn sambhuta e safa kanda kahi 
Kpsna rupa ananta apurva tanu vahi 
taha prasade mote Sarala dayd kald 
Bdmayam grantha mom mitkhe necdrild 
cautisa-sahasra sloka e glta rasa 
Valamlka Muni yaha kaleka prakdsa 
vidvajjana mukharu ye sunila-i taka 
dayd kale mote ye Kamala Devi nahd 
tenu ehi mahakavyaku ye vd/cya kali 
Laksa pada thika kari glte vasa-ili 
Janntaru murukha mora alapa vayasa 
grantha kald kale mote varasa vatisa 
dard suta dhana jana sukha bhoga sirl 
alape dpane deiachanti td Eari. 

In a colophon in the Sundard Kanda the poet mentions 
the title of his book : — 

‘ Jagamohana 5 ball e Bdmayam nama 
tatthya kari bhajile pd-iba Visnu sthdna. 

To induce the proud Brahmanas to read this Bdmayam , 
composed by a Sudra (that is, to say, by a man of the Karana 
caste), the poet writes in another colophon in the Lanka 
Banda : — 

Muhmi Edna papl ye oisese sudra yom 
sujnajane kopa na kariva ihd suni. 

Balarama became a disciple of Chaitanya in his old 
age, and so it is likely that he commenced his literary 
career during the reign of Purusottama Deva. That after 
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becoming a Vaisnva of Chaitanya’s school he continued his 
literary career in Pratapa Rudra’s time, is proved by some 
remarks regarding him in two Gupta Gitas , which are 
not of much literary merit. It has been stated in one of 
these Gupta Gitas that Balarama Dasa the author of the 
Ramayana, composed a work in the vernacular entitled the 
Gita and could finish only the first chapter of the work. The 
author of this Gupta Gita narrates that he himself is the 
re-incarnation of Balarama Dasa in the time of Raja Mukunda 
Deva and finishes this unfinished Gita in 35 chapters. The 
statement stands as : — 

Sri- Mari kohile suna Arjuna 
Rradyumna ato-i mora nandan a 
tahara putra Aniruddha heva 
se puni kdlare ksaya pa-iba 
mu yeve Ram brahma sarlra 
Rratdpa Rudra name heva Raya 
kohi tote se Jcalo visaya 
Somanatha nama sudra kulara 
Aniruddha jata tdharl ghura 
ta suta nama Balarama Rasa 
Gupta Gita Adhyciye prakdsa 
Balarama Rasa ta gupta kari 
Adhyaye Kahi sehijibe mari 
se puni Mukunda Deva dvi anke 
Balarama Rasa janami loke 
pahoa-trihsa adhvaye kahibo sehi 
to age kahili Arjuna muhi. 

In the other Gupta Gita (which contains 22 chapters, and 
as such cannot be the original one of Balarama Dasa), it has 
been narrated that the orthodox Brahma^as disputed the 
claim of Balarama as a religious teacher and that this dispute 
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was referred to Raja Pratapa Rudra Deva. The date of 
this dispute has been given in these words : 

Muclra vamsare gajapati 
Pratapa Rudra ye nfpati 
tahara sapta-dasa ahke 
Makara masa su/cla pakse 

Balarama Dasa and so also his immediate successor, 

.Tagannatha Dasa, have expressed their thoughts forcibly 

and gracefully in the simple Oriya language of the people. 

They did not resort to those verbal jingles which characterise 

the poems of a later period. The use of sonorous words of 

Sanskritic origin, in the name of poetic diction, does not 

vitiate the simple style of the early poets. Balarama Dasa 

is not ashamed of using those words freely which soon 

after his time came to be regarded as vulgar, for the poet 

reckons himself as one of the common people of the country. 

Balarama Dasa, as a national poet has sung for the people, 

and by making Orissa a miniature world by itself, has taught 

his countrymen to love the land of their birth. The Kailasa 

of far north has been located in Orissa, and the Kopilasa 

hill of Dhenkanal has been made the Kailasa mountain. 

Even the hilly tracts of Orissa have been made to bear the 

footprints, of Rama, and the forest tribes of the country have 

been called the camp followers of Rama in the Kishindha 

Kanda ; for instance, the rude tribes of Bamra and Bonai 

have been mentioned to be the soldiers recruited by Rama. 

Besides the Kdnta Koili and the R army ana, Balarama 

Dasa is believed by some to be the author of the followin'* 

© 

booklets: — (1) Arjmia Gita, (2) Gaja-nistarana Gita, (3) 
JBedhd Parikramd, and (4) Mr gum Stuti. The work Kamala 
Locana Oautisa composed by its poet in the cautisa form 
has not been noticed either by Hunter or by Chakraverty. 
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Bedhd Parikranid contains only a few lines relating to the 
temple of Jagannatha. The booklets which bear the honorific 
title Gita relate only to some Pauranic incidents to sing the 
efficacy of prayer to Yisnu. Gaja-nistdrana Gita is identical 
in form and spirit with the Mrguni Stuti. 

I cannot too highly speak of what Jagannatha Dasa 
has done to raise his countrymen to a higher level of moral 
existence. No poet of old time enjoys so much popularity 
as Jagannatha Dasa does. I know that in Orissa the name 
of Upendra Bhanja is a name to conjure with; but the 
popularity of this writer of artistical amorous verses is quite 
of a peculiar nature and cannot be compared to what Jagan- 
natha commands. There is not a single Hindu village in 
Orissa, where at least a portion of Jagannatha Dasa’s Bhdgavata 
is not kept and daily recited. A few facts of his life should 
therefore interest the readers. 

His biographer Divakara informs us that he comes of a 
respectable Bramhana family of Kapilesvarapurasasana in 
the district of Puri, and the names of his parents are recorded 
as Bhagavana Dasa and Padma. It is stated that he was 
born at noontime on the Bhadra sukla astaml day, but 
_the year has not been mentioned. As Jagannatha was 
converted to Yaisnavism by Chaitanya himself shortly after 
his arrival in Orissa in 1510, the poet was very likely born 
sometime in the ninth decade of the 15th century. The father 
of the poet was a reader of the Puranas in the Jagannatha 
temple and gave the poet a good education in Sanskrit. 
Jagannatha finished his school education when he was 18 
years old, and it seems that he took to the composition of the 
Ramayana in Oriya, some time before the advent of Chaitanya 
in Orissa, The reference to this literary performance occurs 
in the following words of Divakara Kara — 

Sri Rcmiayana grant ha sadhi 
Sri Bhagavate dele budhi 
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This Ramayana, however, does not exist. Either Balarama 
Dasa has effaced this work or the writer of the Bhagamta 
did not care to give his maiden work to the public. Jagannatha 
DSsa renounced his Brahminism, becoming a disciple of 
Chaitanya,and became the founder of the Atibadi Vaisp.ava sect. 
It is reported that the poet Balarama Dasa was first initiated 
into Vaisnavism by Chaitanya, and Balarama Dasa who got 
then the name Matta Balarama induced Jagannatha to accept 
the new creed. 

The accounts of the life of Balarama Dasa and of 
Jagannatha Dasa as recorded in the book named Baclhyata 
Bhakti are fanciful and thoroughly unreliable. The only 
fact we get in this book which is correct, is that both these 
poets flourished in the time of Baja Pratapa Budra Deva. 

How Jagannatha Dasa could secure this unique position 
in literature has to he stated to explain the nature of influence 
he exercised and still exercises in the country. 

The establishment of the cult of Jagannatha, enshrined in 
a temple so awe-inspiring and admiration-extorting as the huge 
edifice at Bhuvanesvara, was an epoch-making affair. That 
the genuine Hindu people of all classes lose their caste-distinc- 
tion in the presence of Jagannatha has been a great factor 
in the enlargement of the religious views of the people. When 
Chaitanya preached his religion in this land, dominated by the 
God Jagannatha, and the common people got the message that 
they can obtain salvation without the intervention of the 
Brahmajjas, by only having faith in God and by doing good 
deeds, an epoch of self-culture ensued. When the Brahmanas 
were the custodians of the religious hooks, the non-Brahmana 
people could not have access to them, even though they learnt 
the Sanskrit language. That the words of the sacred hooks 
do not lose their sanctity by being translated into the speech 
of the common people, was a great edifying lesson to the non- 
Brahmanas who everywhere form the majority. When the 
people learnt that the Bhagavata , which is the most sacred of 
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all sacred books, was within their easy reach, the people took 
to the study of the vernacular with uncommon zeal and energy. 
This is why the art of reading and writing is known and prac- 
tised by the common people more extensively in Orissa than 
in Bengal. Long ago Bhudeb Mukerjee, as Inspector of 
Schools, duly observed this fact of Oriya mass education, and 
reported the matter in his public report. There cannot be 
any hesitation in making this statement, that Jagannatha Dasa 
by presenting his Oriya Bhagavata to the people, induced all 
classes of men of his country to cultivate the vernacular 
language. The benefit which Jagannatha Dasa has conferred 
upon his countrymen is immense. How the moral ideas 
preached by him in the book has moulded and is still 
moulding the character of many million of men, can be easily 
appreciated. 

The poet is also regarded to be the author of two other 
small books, the Gupta Bhagavata and the Tulahhina. But in 
my opinion the books in question do not seem to show the hand 
of the poet of the Bhagavata. In the Tulahhina an attempt 
has seen made to explain high philosophical thought in easy 
language and hence the title of the book “ginning and carding 
of cotton.” Though the small booklet Tulahhina does not dis- 
close any mystic cult of an important nature, it is significant 
to note that there is a religious sect in Orissa, which goes by 
the name Tulahhina, and the persons initiated into the faith 
perform some mystic practices in secret, which are believed 
to be Tantric in character. 

Hunter and Ohakravertv do not mention the booklets 
Artha Koili and Mrguni Stuti, composed by Jagannatha Dasa. 
Perhaps the last-named book, on account of its being identical 
in title with Balarama Dasa’s Mrguni Stuti, escaped the notice 
of the learned scholars. The booklet Artha Koili is interest- 
ing for many reasons. I have already said that this work, as 
a commentary on the Kesava Koili, establishes the antiquity 
of the latter work. The colophon portion, again, discloses 
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that this work (these remarks are applicable to Mrguni Stuti 
as well) was composed when the poet did not renounce his 
Brahmapism coming under the influence of Chaitanya. 

The booklet entitled Kapata Pam by Bhlma Dhlbara, who 
is rightly regarded as an early poet, is an interesting work. 
That an ordinary fisherman could receive good education and 
could secure a situation as a poet in the early times, is a 
matter of much significance. We do not get any picture of 
the classical days in this poem. The poet rather awakens the 
familiar scenes of Orissa in the minds of his readers. For 
example, the house in which Draupadl is found, the manner 
in which a search is instituted, and the manner in which 
KuntI takes her seat at the threshold, are things which strong- 
ly resemble what one becomes familiar with in the villages 
of Orissa. The learned Brahmanas may disregard the poem 
in their contempt for the vernacular literature enriched by 
the low-class people, but the poem has continued and will 
continue to be a good asset of the popular national literature. 
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(1) Introductory. 

India has been called the “ Land of Religions ” and none 
can deny that she is really such. So many religious movements 
have never fallen to the lot of any other country and no other 
people except the Indians have ever been able to lay claim to 
such a unique religious evolution. Jainism plays an important 
role in this religious evolution and a complete history of Indian 
religions is an impossibility if due regard is not paid to this 
religion. 

But as yet, as far as the historical study is concerned, 
much systematic work has not been done in this field except 
the several valuable but isolated attempts made by Professor 
Biihler, Professor Jacobi and Dr. Hoernle. That more 
study, — and systematic study, — of the thing is an ultimate 
and immediate necessity, there can be no question and the 
reasons for this are not far to seek. Jainism is professed by 
one million and a quarter of the most influential part of the 
Indian people and the most interesting feature is that it has 
succeeded in continuing to be a living religion up till now 
its contemporary movements have almost died away. Even 
Buddhism cannot count anything more than an insignificant 
following as its own in India at the present day. 

These very considerations, not to speak of the inquisitive 
sidrit of the antiquarian, urge one to look back into the past 
history of the religion. The first problem, one meets with 
here is, when did Jainism originate? Hence this slight 
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attempt has been made to systematise the information, 
available at the present state of our knowledge, hearing upon 
the discovery of the necessary conditions under which and the 
time when the religious movement of the Jainas was started. 

(2) The first TIrthamkaras. 

The sacred tradition of the Jainas all along tries to 
superimpose on their followers the idea that their religion 
is an eternal one which has been revealed from time to time to 
the Tlrthamkaras who come to this world as ardent exponents 
of the faith in every age like the Pauraiiic Avataras. 1 * * * * 6 They 
believe .in a long line of twenty-four Tlrthamkaras like the 
Buddhists, who created a long story of the past Buddhas in trie 
post-Asokan days. From the Jaina point of view neither 
B-sahhadeva, the first of these Tlrthamkaras, nor Mahavira, 
the last of them, can he properly accredited with the first 
promulgation of the Jaina religion. The fundamental truths 
of this religion were in existence from time immemorial and 
can be traced even before the Yedas. The Tlrthamkaras 
realise these truths when they attain enlightenment and 
preach them to the people. 

The traditional way of the Jainas is to begin their history 
with the career of the first of these twenty-four Arhats. 
Without going into the details of the lives of these shadowy 
personages we shall remain satisfied in giving their names s 
for the present. They are (1) Bsabhadeva ; (2) Ajitanatha ; 

1 The PaurSnio belief is that whenever the religion undergoes a decadence whenever 

men become sinful, an Avatara or Incarnation of the god comes down for setting everything 

right. The conception of a Tirthamkara, though it does not coincide with this, is however 

similar to that of an Avatara. A Tirthamkara is also believed to appear when the religion 
becomes decadent. The difference is that while an Avatara is considered as an Incarnation 
of the god and as such comes down with divine qualities, a Tirthamkara is a human being 
who attains perfection and divine qualities by virtue of bis pious acts like a samyak* 

sambuddha of the Buddhists. 

6 Bfchler, On the Indian Sect of the Jamas (Ed. Burgess), pp. 66 ff. 
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(3) Sambhavanatha ; (4) Abhinandana ; (5) Sumatinatha ; 
(6) Padmaprabha : (7) Suparsvanatha (8) Candraprabha ; 
(9) Suvidhinatha ; (10) Sltalanatha ; (11) Sreyamsanatha ; 
(12) Yasupiyya ; (13) Yimalanatha ; (14) Anantanatha ; 

(15) Dharmanatha ; (16) Santinatha ; (17) Kumthunatha ; 
(18) Aranatha : (19) Mallinatha ; (20) Munisuvrata ; 
(21) Naminatha ; (22) Neminathaor Aristanemi ; (23) Pars'va- 
natha ; and (24) Mahavlra. 

This list is implicitly relied upon by the Jainas as genuine. 
But no historical evidences have as yet been forthcoming 
to warrant the real existence of the first twenty-two Tirtham- 
karas. On the other hand they appear to be quite fictitious 
personages for reasons not far to seek. 

The duration of the careers of these Tirthamkaras is so 
very much exaggerated 3 that- the list cannot be considered as 
genuine. Thus Kishabhadeva, is believed to have lived for 
eighty-four lakhs of j puma or great years : even Neminatha 
or Arishtanemi, the 22nd Tlrthamkara is said to have 
flourished for one thousand years. The ages of the inter- 
mediate ones vary within these two limits. Parsvanatha’s 
career is only unusually short in comparison to these. He 
is said to have lived for one hundred years. 

The list again appears to be of a stereotyped character. 
The names of some of the Tirtharnkaras have been immor- 
talised even in the Brahman ical and Buddhistic traditions. 4 
But swhatever the traditions may say, there is ho way of 
establishing the authenticity of the list. 

The list, therefore, seems to have been contrived for 
proving a great antiquity of the religion. In order to give a 
religious sanctity to this fanciful antiquity the Jainas blended 

3 For the period of each TJrfchamkaras, cf. Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism , pp. 50 ft 

* It is a noteworthy fact that all the Jinas are attributed to the IkshvSku family with 
the exceptions of Munisuvrata and Neminatha who were of the Harivamsa race. As such 
many of them have been immortalised in the Ramayana, the Mahabharat and the Puranas, 
as ardent exponents of Hinduism. 

10 
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it with their theological doctrine. It only tries to inculcate 
that Jainism was not a new faith but one that was as old as 
time itself and illustrates the popular Jaina belief in the 
alternate creation and destruction of the universe. Under 
these circumstances no one can consider the first twenty-four 
Tlrthamkaras as historical personages. Some recent attempts 5 
have been made to prove the real existence of Vasudeva, the 
relative of Aristanemi, or Neminatha, the 22nd Tlrthamkara, 
If the conclusions be well established we can find some clue 
through which the historicity of Aristanemi also can be 
established. Bat in the present state of oar knowledge that 
appears to be a hopeless task. He is, besides, believed to have 
lived for 1000 years and this preposterous duration goes against 
any presumption about the historicity of Aristanemi. So far 
as our knowledge goes for the present we are not justified 
in placing any confidence upon the traditions regarding him 
or in tracing the beginnings of the Jaina religion from him. 

Historical data however enable us to expel the doubts - 
regarding the real existence of the last two Tirthamkaras, viz. 
Parsvanatha and Mahavlra. Parsvanatha, the immediate 
predecessor of Mahavira is said to have flourished some 250 
years before the advent of the latter. In view of the fact 
that for all practical purposes we cannot but consider 
Parsvanatha, as the first historical promulgator of the Jaina 
religion, let us examine the traditions that centre round him 
and determine his real position in the history of the religious 
evolution of the Jainas. 

(3) Parsvanatha : the traditional account op his lire. 

The Jaina traditions 6 are unanimous in saying that 
Pars'vanatha flourished about 817 B.O. It is distinctly related 
in the Jaina Kalpasutra that he was born in Benares in an 

* H. 0. Raychaudhuri, Marly History of the Vaisnava Sect (Calcutta University). 

* Cf, Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, Ft. 1 (SEE,). 
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auspicious moment, with all the royal prerogatives, being the 
son of King Asvasena and Queen Varna. The queen, before 
giving birth to the future Tirthamkara became subject to 
those happy dreams which are always the precursors of the 
advent of a great man. The tradition tells us, furthermore, 
that when the Bhagavan was in the embryo, the mother saw 
a serpent by her side (qw). This is why the child was called 
Parsvanatha. 7 As soon as the child was grown up, he became 
a “favourite of the people” for many acts of kindness to 
them. But he had higher aims and aspirations and was 
determined to realise these in his life. He lived 30 years as 
a householder and as soon as his parents passed away he 
made up his mind to leave the world. One day he went right 
through the town of Benares to the park called asramapada 
and proceeded to the excellent tree of asoka. “ For eighty-three 
days he neglected his body and meditated upon himself for 
eighty-three days.” After the practice of these severe austerities 
he reached the infinite, highest knowledge and intuition called 
hernia. He preached for full seventy years and starved 
himself to death, at last, on the mount Sameta Sihhara in 
Bengal. He left behind him an excellent community of 
eight ganas with eight ganadharas at their heads. 

This is the traditional account of Parsvanatha’ s career 
leaving all the grotesque details 8 out of consideration. Let 
. us see what historicity can be attributed to these traditions 
and what historical evidences are forthcoming to corroborate 
them. 

7 The traditions give two curious explanations of the name P&rsvanatha : (i) 

who can know everything by touch, (ii) 

jw# sHwifafst si5t%n?rets*r3iw wff vz swi^nfmfiircr vaufit sfir fawwwra: — 

i.e., When the child was in the embryo the mother saw a serpent by her side on the 
bed in the dark. This is the reason why he was named Parsvanatha. (Of. Jninatattvadaria , 
2nd ed., p. 14) Both of these explanations, however, it is quite apparent, are 
destitute of any historical value. 

8 For these details, see the digest, prepared by Prof. Bloomfield, of the stories from 
§ri BhSvadevasnri’s Parsvanathacaritra. The pre-natal history of P&revanafcha’s career has 
been dealt with in full in this digest. 
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(4) Historical evidences in support oe the tradition. 


There is much to he said in favour of the Jaina tradition 
that Mahavlra was no more than a reformer of an older 
Nigaptha order founded by Pars'vanatha. In support of this 
tradition we have to say : — 

(i) Makkhali Gos'Sla who was an older contemporary of 
Mahavlra, divided mankind into six classes — chalabMjatis. 
This division seems to have a reference to a separate Nigantha 
order, separate from that founded by Mahavlra, 9 of the six 
divisions made by Gosala, the Lohitabhijati, the third division 
represents the Niganthas. The Niganthas who are placed in 
this “ red class ” are described as eha-sataka or Bhikshus 
provided with one garment. We, therefore, take it to be an 
allusion to Parsva’s followers and not to those of Mahavlra, 
since the latter were conspicuous by their disregard of 
clothes. 

(ii) The dialogue between Kesi and Gautama in the 
Jaina Uttaradhydyana Sutra 10 contains a distinct reference to 
two separate Nigantha orders — one existing previously and 
founded by Pars'vanatha of which Kesi was the representa- 
tive in the time of Mahavlra, and the other founded newly 
by Mahavlra himself. The Acdrdnga Sutra 11 again records 
that Mahavira’s parents were worshippers of Parsva and his 
Sramapas and that they committed religious suicide according 
to the strict injunction of the Jaina rules of asceticism. 

• (iii) It is not improbable, again, that the grammarian 
Papini in his sutra (II. 1.70) Icumamh smmanddibhih 
had the followers of Pars'va in view. Kimarasramana or 
Kwmaraputta is used as an appellation of the followers of 
Parsvanatha in the Jaina texts. 12 

9 Angwttam NiJcaya, Pfc. Ill, pp. 383-84 ; Sumangala Vilasini, I, p, 162. 

10 Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, Pfc. II, SEE., vol. xlv, pp, 119 

11 Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, Pfc. I, SEE., vol. xxii. 

12 Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, Pfc, II, SEE., vol. xlv ; p. 119, n. 3. 
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(iv) In the Buddhist literature a Mgantha doctrine of 
catuyama samvara is referred to. We cannot but agree with 
Prof. Jacobi in his surmise that this peculiar doctrine of 
fourfold restraints belonged to the followers of Parsvanatha. 
It cannot be ascribed to Mahavlra and his followers as 
in the Jaina literature a clear distinction is made between the 
pancaydma dharma of Mahavlra’s order and the catuyama 
dharma of Parsva’s followers. Though the Buddhist attri- 
bution 13 of this doctrine of fourfold restraints has been to 
Mahavlra, we cannot but take it as a mis-statement. The 
Buddhists ascribed the old Mgantha creed to Mahavlra 
who took the lead of the community and of whose reforms 
they were not aware. 

(v) We cannot ignore the matter-of-fact enumeration of 
this doctrine of fourfold restraint in the Bhagavati Sutra 
where in course of a serious dispute between Kalasa vesiya- 
putta, a Pasdvacchejja, (i.e., Parsvapatyeya) or a follower of 
Parsva, and some disciples of Mahavlra Kalasa at last apo- 
logises and begs permission to stay with them after having 
changed the law of four vows for the law of the five vows M 
(tujjkam antie catnjjdmato dhammato panoamahavvaiyam 
sapadikkamanam dhammam uvasampajjitancm viharittae). 

(vi) The Jaina tradition refers to the • existence of a set 
of sacred canons called the fourteen purvas even before the 

13 Of the two enumerations of the fourfold restraint by the Buddhists one differs, as 
is kindly pointed out to me by Dr. B. M. Barua, and the other tallies with the Jaina 
exposition of the same. 

The two enumerations are to be found — 

(a) as explained in the Sumangala Vilasini, X, p. 167 : — 

ndtaputtava.de catuyama samvara samvutta ti catu hotthasena samvarena samvutta * 
sabba-vari-varito cdtivarita sabbaudaho patiklchittasab ba-sitodalcopti attho. so Jciro sitodaTce 
satta-sanni hoti , tasmd tarn na valanjiti. sabbavariyuto ti sabbhena papavaranena yutto, 
sabba-varUdhuto ti sabbena papavaranena phutto , 

(b) in the DigUa Nilcdya, III, pp. 48-9 : — 

idha nigrodha tapssi na pdnam atipdteti na pdnam atipatayeti, na pdnam atipatayati ... 
samanunno hoti.^na adlinam ddayati..,na musa bhanati . . .na bhdvitam asimsatsi. 

1 * Indian Antiquary , yol. ix, 1880, pp. 158 ff. 
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advent of Mahavlra. These were later on either lost or 
incorporated in the later literature. Prof. Jacobi opines and 
probably quite rightly, that this existence of an earlier 
literature (purva) presupposes the existence of an earlier sect 
of the Niganthas. 14 

(vii) Above all Prof. Jacobi points out that the 
Majjhima Nikaya records a disputation between Buddha and 
Saccaka whose father belonged to Nigant-ha order. “ Saccaka is 
not a Nigantha himself, as he boasts of having vanquished 
Nataputta in disputation, and moreover the tenets he defends 
are not those of the Jainas. Now when a famous controver- 
sialist, whose father was a Nigaptha was a contemporary of 
the Buddha, the Niganthas can scarcely have been a sect 
founded during Buddha’s life.” 15 

These evidences, it appears, presuppose the existence of 
a Nigantha order founded by Parsvanatha before the advent 
of Mahavlra. It is also admitted on all hands that Mahavlra 
joined that order for sometime at the beginning of his ascetic 
career and that he left it on account of some possible degene- 
ration that had crept into that community. 16 

(5) Parsvanatha’s contribution. 

Parsvanatha flourished, as already noted, towards the 
end of the ninth century (817) B. 0. 17 which was the age of 
Brahmanical predominance. Pars'vanatha’s position, there- 
fore, becomes more distinct and the value of his services 
becomes more prominent when one takes into consideration 
the possible difficulties he might have undergone in raising 
an uncompromising protest against Brahmanical tyranny. 

It appears ' that Parsvanatha, “the people’s favourite” 
founded a new religion which was not meant for the selected 

15 Jacobi, Introduction to the Jaina Sutras , P t. II, SEE., vol. xlv, p. xxiii. 

10 Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, p. 35, 

17 Ibid, p, 48, 
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few but for all. The age of Parsvanatha was cSeval with, 
the age of the older Upanisads when the thoughtful section 
of the community in their zeal for the attainment of the 
knowledge of the supreme world left the suffering masses to 
shift for themselves. At this juncture Parsvanatha recog- 
nised the moral elevation of the people at large and especially 
of the lower castes as a supreme task of religion. He felt 
for them and came forward to their help. Hence the signi- 
ficance of the standing addition “ the people’s favourite ” 18 
to his name. It implies that Parsvanatha’s mission was to 
uplift the mass. It appears, besides, that his movements, as 
such, were not favourably looked upon by the aggressive 
Brahmanism of the period and the attitude of it was probably 
positively hostile. This is confirmed by the utter silence of 
the Brahmanical literature about Pars'va and the fact that 
though he was a prince of the Madhyadesa he could not do 
anything great in that part of the country where Buddha and 
Mahavlra moved so triumphantly later on. His progress in 
that quarter was not anything remarkable and bis order 
probably could not be anything better than a shifting body 
of monks and nuns, as it really was when Kesi was at the 
head . 10 

Another characteristic feature of Parsvanatha’s order 
appears to have been the elevation of the status of women. 
However eloquent we may be about the names of Gargi 
Yachanavl and Maitreyl, it cannot but be admitted that 
the status of women-folk was far from being very high 
in the time of Parsvanatha. Only a few women might have 
raised themselves into recognition by dint of their own learn- 
ing and independence of spirit. Pars'vanatha seems to have 

18 Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, Pfc.'I., SBE voL xxii. 

19 It may be noted that many of the religions orders of the time consisted of a body 
of monks -who loved to shift from place to place lecturing on special religious topics for 
winning over the people to their sides. Such were the orders of Mahhhali Goaala , Safijaya 
Belatthiputta, Pakudha KaccaySna and many others recorded in the Buddhist literature. 
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tried his best to give to this weaker sex full freedom and to 
maintain equality between man and woman in matters reli- 
gious. This is why we see that he admitted a large number 
of female disciples into his order without any consideration 
of the possibility of a future degeneration ; and he, and only 
he, appears to be the first of such well-wishers. 

The most important feature of his movement was the 
emphasis he placed upon the doctrine of ahimsa. It was 
another point in which he made a bold departure from the 
prevalent custom of the Brahmanas; whatever spiritual signi- 
ficance might have been attached to the Yedic sacrifices, the 
people could scarcely act in accordance with it. The merci- 
less slaughter of animals in sacrifices possibly had drawn the 
attention of Parsvanatha. His independent spirit could not 
brook this kind of slaughter of life in the name of religion 
and thus he enjoined the vow of non-killing as one of the 
fundamental principles of his religion. Along with this doc- 
trine of ahimsa he introduced three other great vows : 20 of 
abstinence from telling lie (satya), from stealing ( asteya ) and 
from having any property ( aparigraha ). These four great 
vows ( caujjama samvara ) 21 of Parsvanatha constituted one 
of the important features of the immediate background of 
Jainism proper. 

The metaphysical tenets of Parsvanatha, as can be 
gathered from incidental references, were in their elementary 
forms. He maintained that knowledge, faith and right con- 
duct are the true means to final liberation. The four pas- 
sions (anger, pride, deceit and greed) together with the five 
senses are the dreadful drawbacks which should be checked 
as soon as possible. One can put an end to the cycle of births 
to which he is subject by doing this. “ There is a safe place 
in view of all, but difficult of approach, where there is neither 
old age nor death, nor pain nor disease. This is what is called 


so - Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, Pt, II, 8BB n xIy, p. 121, 


81 Ibid, p. 121, n. 2, 
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nirvana or freedom from pain. It is the safe, happy and 
quiet place which the great sages reach.” 22 

For the attainment of this goal, we understand, Parsva- 
natha enjoined such religious practices as the observance of 
four great vows and the three guptis, etc. Religious suicide 
also appears to have been considered by Parsvanatha as a 
method for the attainment of salvation. The Acaranga 
sidra 23 records two different processes of religious suicide. 
The one which is older is to be accredited to Parsvanatha. 

(6) Parsvanatha’s Order. 

The Nigantha community, left by Pars'vanatha, w r as, 
traditionally speaking, 21 an excellent community of 16,000 
sramanas and 30,000 nuns with 161,000 lay disciples. One 
however, cannot place implicit reliance on these traditional 
numbers. One cannot believe at once that in the period of 
Brahmanical predominance Parsvanatha could have been in 
a position to create such a large community. What appears 
to be probable is that he succeeded in leaving behind a 
Nigantha order consisting of a fairly large number of monks 
and nuns besides a laity which was large enough to support 
this order. 

This order seems to have undergone some changes in the 
period intervening between the death of Parsvanatha and the 
advent of Mahavlra. Some degeneration probably crept into 
the church and this might have been the cause of Mahavlra ’s 
alienation. 25 The possibility of this degeneration also suggests 

22 Ibid, p. 128. 

23 Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, Pt. I, 8BE., vol. xxii, p. 120. That religious suicide was 
enjoined by Pilrsva becomes evident from that not only Parsvanatha himself but also 
Mah&vira’s parents who belonged to PJrsva’s order committed it. Cf. Jaina Sutras , Pt. I, 
p. 420. 

24 Ibid. 

25 Professor Jacobi also suggests that there might have been some decay of morals in 
the order of Parsvanatha ; Jaina Sutras, Pt. II, SBE., vol. xlv, p. 122, n. 3. But the ground 

li 
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itself when one considers the fact that Parsvanatha did not 
introduce any hai’d and fast commandment regarding the vow 
of chastity and that he allowed a free admittance of women 
into the community, perhaps, for the first time in India. 

However, at this juncture this order of Parsvanatha 
became amalgamated with the newly founded order of 
Mahavlra through the intercession of Kesi and Gautama. 
Inspite of this a spirit of dissension continued to work for 
some time and this took a definite shape in the division of the 
church into two factions — the Digambara and Svetambara. 

The tradition records that Parsva left eight gams with 
theirs gancidharas behind him . 26 It may be presumed on the 
strength of this statement that there was possibly some good 
arrangement for the government and organisation of the 
community from the earliest times. This state of things 
continued up to the time of Mahavlra, as one finds that 
followers of the order travelled under leaders like Kesi from 
place to place. They were not scattered here and there but 
constituted an organised body. 

(7) Makkhali Gos'ala and the original Nigantha 

ORDER. ■ 

The intimate relation of Makkhali Gosaia with the Jainas 
and the existence of certain common elements both in 
Ajivikism and Jainism tend to suggest that he was probably 

he adduces appears to be doubtful. A passage of the Etta radhyay ana Sutra runs thus : 
** Gautama replied to Kesi — 4 The .first saints were simple but slow of understanding, the 
last saints prevaricating and slow of understanding, those between the two simple and 
wise, hence there are two forms ’of the law.” Jacobi also remarks in this connection : ‘the 
argumentation in the text presupposes a decay of morals of the monastic order to have 
occurred between Parsva and Mahavlra.’ But the passage in question does not seem 
to refer to any such decay of morals definitely. It rather appears to refer to the fact 
that the religion at first was in its pristine simplicity but with Mahavlra who introduced 
a complex metaphysical system that simplicity ceased. The first saints were slow of 
understanding and thus unable to introduce that philosophical system but Mahavlra 
was not of that type, 20 Jacobi/ Jaina Sutras , Ft. I, SBE., vol. xxil 
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connected with the original Nigantha order in some way or 
other. 

We know from the account of Pars'vanatha’s life that he 
himself practised severe austerities for a long time. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that he was an ardent advocate of it 
and as such he introduced it into his religious system. 
Curiously enough, Makkkali Gosala also emphasises again and 
again on this severe asceticism. 

It has been already seen that the vow of chastity was 
significant by its absence from the disciplinary rules of 
Parsvanatha’s order. Makkhali Gosala also is accused of 
unchastity, more than once though in an exaggerated way. 

Another significant- fact is that the six lesya 27 divisions 
of the Niganthas are just similar to the Ajivika division of 
mankind into six classes ( chalabhijcitis ). 2S Both are based on 
the same psychological principles and both of them seem to 
presuppose the older Nigantha division into six jlmnikayas 

The disciples of Makkhali Gos'ala, again, firmly believed 
him to be their last Tlrthamkara . 30 It appears that this 
Ajivika tendency to attribute the qualities of a Tlrthamkara 
(a word which especially belongs to the Jaina terminology) to 
Gosala was due to the influence of the beliefs of the original 
Nigaiitha order. This is why they persisted in maintaining 
that their leader was the last Tlrthamkara whereas the 
followers of Mabavira maintained that Mahavlra was the last 
Tlrthamkara. 

27 lexya, the totality of Karma done by a man gives a transcendental colour, a 

kind of complexion to the soul. It cannot be perceived by our eyes. These colours 
are six in number, viz., krsmdohja, inla-lesyu, jkapata-leiya, tejo-lesya , padmct-lesyd, 
iukla-lcsya. The first three belong to decidedly bad characters and the last three to good 
ones. Of. Suwensoit, Heart i>f pp. 102-104*. 

28 Ghaldbhajdtis i mankind can he divided into six classes — black, blue, red, yellow, 
white and supremely white. The Jain as belong to the red class whereas the followers of 
Makkhali belonged to the white and those of Kan da Yacca and Kisa Sankiceha to the 
supremely white class. Oh Dr. B. M. Barua, The Ajivikas (Calcutta University). 

29 Acdrdhga Sutra , P. T. S,, TI, p. 15 ; Dr. B. M. Barua, The Pre- Buddhistic Indian 

Philosophy , p. 80S. 30 Dr, B. M. Barua, The Ajivikas . 
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Thus it seems probable that Gosala began bis religious 
career in the order of Parsavanatha and even worked with 
Mahavlra as such. He later on left that community and joined 
the small Ajivika order of Narnia Yaccha and Kis'a Samkiceha 
and raised that order to a status of recognition ere long. He 
probably could not be free from some of the Nlgajrtha 
predilections which became deep-rooted in the Ajivikism which 
took a new shape at the hands of Makkhali Gosala. 

(8) Mahavira and the original Nigantha order. 

Most of the features of Parsvanatha’s religion are 
conspicuously present in the later Jainism. They under- 
went only some minor changes at the hands of Mahavlra. 
Thus Mahavira added the vow of chastity to the four great 
vows introduced by Pars'vanatha. “ The law as taught by the 
great sage Parsva,” records the TJttamclhyayana Sutr , 31 
“recognised but four great vows ( caujjania samvara ■)” It 
however cannot be believed that a great religious teacher 
like Parsvanatha did ignore this important injunction. What 
seems to be possible is that he implicitly included it in one of 
the four vows, naturally that of abstinence from having any 
property ( aparigmha ). 33 Mahavlra simply emphasized this 
point. Another innovation which Mahavlra introduced was 
his rule permitting the disciples to go about naked. 

These minor changes cannot merely be applied as a test of 
Mahavira’s attainments. His contribution to Jainism lav 
chiefly in the development of the metaphysical side of the 
Nigantha religion. The moral precepts of Pars'vanatha 
demanded a deeper metaphysical justification which was 
supplied by Mahavira’s doctrines. 

Inspite of this development of the metaphysical side 
which is useful only to the advanced few, it appears that the 

Jacobi, Jalna Sutras , Pt. IT, SB®., yoL xIy, p. 121. 


32 Ibid, p. 121, n. 2 , 
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Jainism, as preached by Mahavlra, was substantially the same 
as Parsvanatha’s religion. The fundamental principles of 
the two religions were not at all different, though the 
minute details might not have agreed, “ Both laws pursuing 
the same end”™ asks Kes'i to Gautama, “what has caused 
this difference ? Have you no misgivings about this twofold 
law, 0 wise man ? ” 81 And from what Gautama says in 
reply, it becomes quite plausible that both the creeds were 
essentially the same, the difference consisted only in the 
various outward marks of the religious men. 

Mahavlra, therefore, does not appear to have made any 
capture from the lines laid down by his predcessor or 
to have done anything beyond some improvements necessi- 
tated by the requirements of the time. The deveoe ment of 
the metaphysical side also was a necessity whic possibly 
throse from the strong opposition of the existing systems. 

Summary and conclusion. 

(1) We have seen that the traditional list of the Jaina 
Tlrthamkaras cannot be relied upon implicitly. The first 
twenty-two of them appear to be shadowy and fictitious person- 
ages and no historical importance can be attributed to them 
at the present state of our knowledge. 

(2) Prom a few genuine references to the 28rd Tirtham- 
kara — Parsvanatha — we have tried to suggest that the history 
of Jainism really begins with him. The principal features of 
his movement, as we understand from those incidental 
references, were — 

(a) The uplifting of the mass and the consequent 
abolition of the caste system and class distinctions. 

(b) The elevation of the status of women. 

(c) The introduction of the four great vows (the 

33 Ibid, p. 122. 34 Ibid, p, 123. 
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caujjama samvara ) — non-killing, and abstinence 
from telling any lie, from stealing and from 
possessing any property — ahimsa , mtyam , asteya , 
and aparigraha. 

(d) In addition to these four great vows be enjoined 
strict asceticism as the only way for the attainment 
of salvation. The practice of religious suicide 
also may he resorted to as a method for facilitating 
the attainment of the desired end. 

(3) We have also tried to make it clear that the 
doctrines of Parsvanatha constituted the immediate back- 
ground of the later Jainism. Mahavlra only followed in the 
footsteps of his eminent predecessor and raised a grand super- 
structure on the foundations laid down by Parsvanatha. 

(4) Above all, it has become evident that Jainism was 
not a new phenomenon in the history of Indian religion of 
the sixth century B.C., as is popularly supposed. The Jaina 
traditional accounts are quite justified in carrying back the 
origin of their religion to the previous Tlrthamkaras, at lea-Jt 
as far as Parsvanatha, the twenty-third of them, is concerned. 

There seems to be no denying the fact that this twenty- 
third Tlrthamkara was a historical personage and was no 
doubt one of the most powerful religious teachers who fought 
against the aggressive Brahmanism of the period as early as the 
ninth century B.G. He persisted in carrying out his mission 
with every possible care and unflinching courage. He came 
as a liberator of the depressed and down-trodden and passed 
away with laurels on his crown leaving his work to be 
continued by his successors to perfection. 
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I 

Introduction. 

( i ) Prefatory. — The account of the early Buddhist Schools, 
known to the Southern 1 Buddhists as eighteen in number and 
to the Northern 2 Buddhists as twenty in number, is an import- 
ant problem in. the history of Indian Buddhism. This is 
because the Buddhist Schools 3 to which even the non- Buddhist 
literature subsequent to Nagarjuna gives great importance, 
had their origin in these early schools, and also because they 
have been dealt with more or less by the Buddhist writers of 
almost all the countries. The importance of the history of 
the Schools again is due to another fact. Erom the death of 
the Buddha up to the accession of Asoka (B. C. 4S6-268) 4 
only three isolated incidents are known in the history of the 
Buddhist church, viz., the Eirst Buddhist Council at ltajagrha 

1 01 Makavafom, DipavamSa, Kathdvattu, Samantapasadiha, etc. 

2 Cl I->pu~tsun-luh4nn of Vasumiim 

3 These schools are generally known as four in number, viz., SarvastivSda, Yogacara, 
Sautrantika and Matlhyainika. But it should bo noted here, that there was another school, 
the Bhuta-tathata school founded by Asvaghosa II. about 5th century A D., which has 
escaped the notice of the scholars. This school is known only to Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhists. 

* S. Mochizuki, Buddhist Chronology (in Japanese). 
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(circa B. C. 486), the Second Council some 100 years later at 
Yaisali (circa B.C. 38.S-2) 5 and the Third Council at Pataliputra 
(circa B. C. 24'7). We know nothing about the vicissitudes 
through which Buddhism passed during the two intervals. 
The history of the early schools, I think, is the only connecting 
link of these three isolated incidents. 

It is commonly known, that the first separation in the 
Buddhist church, i.e., the Mahasanghika separation, took place 
at the Second Council. The interval between the Second Council 
and the time of As'oka saw the division of the Mahasanghilcas 
into nine, and of the Sthaviravadins into eleven different 
schools. The origin of these schools, again, cannot but he the 
logical result of some previous movements. We can, 
therefore, seek for these antecedents in the preceding interval 
between the First Council and the Second Council. 

(ii) The sources of our information . — Let us examine 
what kinds of information we get concerning the subject. 

A. Chinese. 

(1) The account of Vasumitra. Vasuinitra 6 was a con- 
temporary of Kapiska II., the Great (circa A. D. 140). He 
wrote a book on the eighteen schools, the original of which is 

5 .Geiger, Mahavamsa , p. lix. 

0 According to Chinese records we have two Vasumitras, The first Vasumitra flourished 
in the 3rd century A. D. as he was contemporary of DharmatrSta, who according to the 
Ava dana sutra, was the uncle of the former and flourished in the 3rd century after Buddha, 
This Vasumitra is the author of one of the six Pada-sastras of the Sarvastiva dins, viz., the 
Abhidharma-prakara m- pada-iastra. See Moohizuki, Chronology, p. 86 ; Beal, Tarts from 
the Buddhist Canon ( Dhammapada ), p. 8 ; Rockhill, Uddnavagga, p. xi. 

The second Vasumitra wrote upon the eighteen schools. In his treatise he says : At the 
beginning of the 4th century one school named the Sautrantika, otherwise called the Sam- 
krantiviida issued again from the Sarvastivada.” Cf. Mr. J. Masucla’s translation in the Jour. 
Dept * Letters (Cal. Uni.), I, p. 1. S. MocMzuki also mentions the date of the separation as 
A. B. 445, i.e , B.C. 41. Thus he must have flourished later ; and it is probable that lie was 
contemporary of Kaniska If., the Great. This Vasumitra wrote another book, Arya- 
BodhisaMva-Vasitmitra-sangitLsdstra, translated by Sahghabhuti (circa A I). 384). From this 
book we come to know that he belonged to the Sarvastivada School. 
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lost, but it exists in Chinese and Tibetan translations. There 
are three different Chinese translations of the book — 

•; Shi-pa-pu-lm, Dr. Nanjio restores it - as Astadasa-nikaya- 
sastra , commonly known as Chin-lim, meaning the Sastra 
translated under the Chin dynasty. The translator is unknown. 7 

ii. Pu-cih-i-lnn or Nikaya-avalambaua-sastra (writer’s 
.restoration), commonly known as Ch’eit-lmi as translated under 
the Chen dynasty (A.D. 557-588) by Paramartha. (Nanjio’s 
catalogue No. 1285.) • 


iii. I~p u -ts mi-lun- luu or Nilcaya-bheda-dharmamati- 
cakra-smtra (writer’s restoration) commonly known as Than- 
lun as translated under the Than dynasty (A.D. 618-906) 



by Hiuen-Tsiang about A. D. 662. 

. 1 Van-shi^shl- U-ivun-ehm or Jliihjusn-pciriprccha- 

tho' Lian dynasty in 518 A.D. This sutra beioog^ - to 
the Mahayana Vinaya in tho- rChJpe«i Tripilaka.' Ik consists 
of 17 chapters, the 15th speabrof some schools only." j. 

(3) Sho-U-f u-chin or- ^aripnitra-pariprccha-sutra (Nait- 
jio’s restoration), translated .under the Eastern Tsin dynasty 
(A.D. 317-120) but the translator is unknown. It is included 
in the Hlnayana Vyfr dya of the Chinese Tripitaka. One 
chaptejj.;. only,., deal§_p(vith the names of the Buddhist schools 
and with the Jauses of separation. (Nanjio’s Catalogue 

No. mmm .... ■ ■ - H 

(^.f^sM|^C^|he above sources, Hiuen-Tsiang., and 
I-tsing several important notices about some ,of these 

schools. " ' ' v.; 
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B. Tibetan. 


In the Tibetan Dulva, the Vinaya of the Sarvastivadin 
school, we have three accounts regarding the Buddhist 
schools. 

(1) Sammy a-bhedoparaeana-cahm : this is the Tibetan 
version of Yasumitra’s work, the Chinese translations of 
which have been mentioned above. It has been translated 


by the late Russian scholar Wassilief in 1800. 

(2) Nikaya-bheda-mbhanga-vyakhyana (not Kayobhatra- 
vibkmga ) 8 by Bhavya, an Indian Buddhist of great renown. 8 
Rockhill gives almost a literal translation of Bhavya’s work 



’ * F t , : ' 

i 

«!iSfl|iiii| 


in the sixth chapter of his Life of Bncldha 
( 8 ) Nikdyct - bkedopgdescma *mm&rgahgrc 


Points of 
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(6) Mahavmma. 

(7) MiMndapahha deals with many important doctrines 
of the eighteen schools, as pointed out hy Professor Rhys 
Davids, in his Introduction of Milinda (S. B. JE,, XXXV, ii, p. 
xxi). Certain identifications are also made by him. 13 


11 

The Causes of Separation. 

(i) Immediate Causes. — In the history of Buddhism it 
is a well-known fact, that a schism in the church began 
for the first time, with the separation of the Mahasafighikas 
from the Mula-Sthaviravadins. There are two versions — 
Northern and Southern — about the date of the separation. 
The southern version u speaks that some four months after 
the parinirvana of the Buddha, a great assembly, commonly 
known as the Eirst Council, was held at Rajagrha. One 
hundred years thence, in the 11th year of the reign of 
Kalasoka, the so-called Second Council was held at Vaisali. 15 
The reason stated for the holding of this council was the 
consideration of the legality of the Ten points endorsed 
by thew#|jian monks. Seven hundred monks took partin that 
assembly. In opposition to the unfavourable decision of this 
assembly the heretical Vajjian monks convoked another 

1 n J. R. A. 8., 1892, pp. 1-57. Other important articles are— 

“Buddhist Councils” by M. Poussin, E. R. L\, Vol. IV, p. 179. 

“ Fi^e Points of Mah&deva ” by M. Poussin, J. R. A. 8., 1910, pp. 413 ff. 

“ Buddhist Councils at Rajagrha and Vaisali ” by Dr. R. O. Franke, J. P. T. 8., 1908. 

“ Sects of the Buddhists,” by Dr. Rhys Davids, J. R. .4.8., 1891, pp. 411 ff. and 
1892, pp. 3 ft. 

“Eighteen Schools of Buddhism ” by Beal, Ind. Ant , ix, p. 291. 

Also Dr. Takakusu in J. P. T. 8., 1904-05, pp. 0 ff. 

1 * Geiger, Mahavamsa, Intro., p. liv j Smiantapasddi'kd, Intro, ; Oullavagga All (8, R. 
Vol. XX, p. 386), Dipavamsa, pp. 27-47 ; Oldenberg, Yol. Ill, p. 293. 

15 In circa B. 0. 383-2, at this time Sonaka was the master of the Vinaya. 
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council in which a vast number of monks took part. This 
is called the Mahasaiighika council . 16 

Isolated references only to these councils are available 
in the ' Northern Records. Hiuen Tsiang’s account . 17 speaks 
that the Mahasaiighika separation took place in the first 
council which was called by the orthodox section of the church 
for compiling the Tripitakas. r lhe heretical monks in defiance, 
held another council, the Mahasaiighika one, and compiled 
the Rive Pitakas : — Sutra, Vinaya, Abhidharma, SamyuMa, 
and Mantra. The account of Paramiirtha the commentator on 
Yasumitra’s treatise is the same as that of Hiuen Tsiang. ls 

We have another account from the northern sources 
in the treatise of Vasumitra. “ Thus T have heard,” says 
Yasumitra in his 1-pii-tsm-hm-lun , “ A hundred and odd years 

10 Dipavamsa, V.. 30-31 ; Oldenberg, p. 148 ; Geiger, Mahavamsa , p. 26. 

17 “ To the south-west of the bamboo garden (Venuvana) about 5 or 6 li on the 
north side of the southern mountain, is a great bamboo forest. In the middle of it is a 
long stone house. Here the venerable Kasyapa with 999 great Arhats, after Tathagata’s 

nirvana called a convocation (for the purpose ‘of settling) the Three Pitakas At 

this time fifteen days cf the summer rest (vars&vasana) had elapsed. On this Kasyapa 
rising, said, “Consider well and listen !‘ Let Ahanda, who ever heard the words of 
Tath&gata, collect by singing through the Sutra-Pttaka, Let Upali, who clearly understands 
the rules of discipline ( Vinaya), and is well known to all who know, collect the Vinaya - 
Pitaka , and I, Kasyapa, will collect, the Abhidharma- Pi taka, the three months of rain 
being past, the collection of the Tripitaka was fimshed. As the great Kasyapa was the 

president among the priests, it is called the Sthavira convocation goiijig west from the 

point 207/ or so, is a stupa built by A§oka Raja. This is the spot tf’here the ‘ great 
assembly * ( Mahasaiighika ) formed their collection of books (or, held tlieir assembly). 
Those who had not been permuted to join K&syapa’s assembly, whether learners or those 
above learning (Arhats), to the number of 100,000 men came together to this spot and said 
‘whilst Tafchagata was alive we all had a common master, but now that the King of the 
Law is dead it is different. We ‘wish to show our gratitude to the Buddha, and we also •will 
hold an assembly for collecting the scriptures. On this the common folk with the holy 
disciples came to the assembly (all assembled), the foolish and wise alike flocked together 
and collected the Sutra-Pitaka , the Vinaya-Pifaka , the Abhidharama-Pitaka the Miscella- 
neous Pitaka (the Khuddakanikaya) and the Dharni-Pitaka. Thus they distinguished five 
pitakas and because in this assembly both common folk and holy personages were mixed 
together, it was called ‘the assembly of the great congregation ’ (Mahdsanghika). —See 
Beal, Records, II, pp. 16M65.) ‘ . 

18 It should be noted here that ParamarthaV account exists only in quotations, the 
original being lost. Cf. Dr. E. Mayeda, History of Mahdyaha Buddhism (in Japanese), p. 8. 
ParamSrtha commented on the fu-chi-Ulnn. 
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after the parimrmna of Buddha Bhagavan (alas ! that ominous 
time !) being far from the time of the Sage, (the'age so dark), 
as if the sun had been setting for a long time, there was a 
king named As oka at Kusumapura in the Magadha 
Kingdom, who ruled over Jambudvipa, as it were, under a 
(large) white umbrella, and his influence extended to the 
gods and men. It was at this time that the great SmigJia 
split up for the first time. On account of the differences 
(of opinion) among the four groups of people in discussing 
the Five Points (panca-vastuni), propounded by Mahadeva, 
(the Buddhist Samgha) was divided into two schools, viz., 
Mahasanghika and Sthaviravada ”. 19 

It becomes clear from the above accounts that whereas 
Hiaen Tsiang and Paramartha agree in placing the separation 
in the First Council, Yasumitra has no pretension to any 
definiteness in his statement. He simply mentions that the 
Separation took place “ 100 years after the parinirvana ” during 
the reign of As'oka. He does not tell us at all whether this 
Asoka is Dharmas'oka or not and whether the separation took 
place in the Second Council or not. Vasumitra’s account, 20 as 
such, accords with the statement of the southern records, 
Dlpcivamsa , Mahavamsa etc. The Asoka in question, therefore, 

19 Cf. Mr. J. Masuda’s translation of a portion of the l-p tsun * l un • Inn in the Jour. 
Dept . Letters (Gal. Uni.), Vol. I. 

20 Be it noted that the cause assigned bv Vasumitra for the separation does not corres- 
pond to the cause assigned by the southern records — Dlpavamsa etc. According to Vasu- 
mitra.it* is the “Five points of Mahtideva These as recorded in I-pu-tsun4un-lu n are : 

(1) (The Arhats are) tempted by others (i. e. Maras) ; 

(2) (The Arhats have) ignorance (about their attainment of Arhatship) 

(3) (The Arhats have) doubt (regarding truths) 

(4) (The Arhats) enter (into Arhatship) by (the help of) others 

(5) (The realisation of) the path is ascertained by utterance. 

Cf. the translation by Mr. J. Masada. 

They are, as recorded in the Abkidharmia-vibhasa-dastm : — 

(1) An Arhat may commit a sin under unconscious temptation, 

(2) One may be an Arhat and not know it. 

(3) An Arhat may have doubts in matters of doctrine. . 

(4) One cannot attain Arhatship, without the help of a teacher, 
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appears to be KalMoka. 21 That the separation could not take 
place in the First Council is corroborated by the evidence of 
the MaMsanghika Vinaya (Yol. 32) 22 which, as the name 
implies, belonged to the Mahasanghikas. It is a significant 
fact that this Vinaya when giving an account of the First 
Council makes no reference to the separation, the mention of 
which can be reasonably expected, had it taken place in the 
First Council. Hiuen Tsiang, therefore, seems to be wrong 
in placing the schism in the First Council. It appears that 
through the carelessness of the later writers the whole matter 
was confused and the accounts of the First and Second Councils 
became awkwardly amalgamated. 23 The separation of the 
Mahasanghikas, therefore, certainly took place in the Second 
Council at Vaisali, and not in the First Council at Rajagrha. 

As to the causes of this seperation, it has been already 
noted that the cause attributed by the Southern Records is 
the Ten Points 21 of the Vajjian monks, and by the Northern 
Records the Five Points of Mahadeva. Both the Southern 

(5) The noble way may begiu with a shout, that is, one meditating* seriously on 
religion may make sucli exclamation as “How sad!” and by so doing 
attain progress towards perfection. 

Cf. /. It A . 1910, p. 416 (translation by Watters). 

The cause assigned by the Southern Records, Mahavamsa , Dipava'/hm etv. less in the 
Ten Points of the Vajjian monks. It appears to me that the Five disputed points arose 
in the time of Vaisali Council and constituted one of the causes of the separation. MahSdeva, 
who was sent as missionary to Deccan in the time of Dharraasoka discussed it in the 
Third Council in a new method and thus his name came to be attached to the previously 
existing five points. I shall come back to this point later on in detail. 

2 1 According to the Japanese Buddhist historians and some European scholars like Dr. 
Kern, Kalasoka is identified with Dharma&oka. It is argued that the former name was 
applied to him in his vicious days and the latter in his righteous days. This is inconsistent 
with the accounts of Vipavamia and Mahavamsa. Of. Prof, Bhandatkar’s Carmichael 
Lectures , p. 82 ; Geiger, Mahavamsa, Introduction, p. lix, 

22 Translated into Chinese by Buctdhabhadra with Fa Hien, A.D. 416 of Eastern Fan 
dynasty (A.D. 317*420), Vol. 32, Lie Bundle, No. X of Chinese Tripitaka . 

23 Cf. also Indian Buddhism by Dr. IT. Ogiyaru (in Japanese), p. 39; Dr. Anesaki’s 
Religious History of India , p. 517 (in Japanese) ; History of the Buddhist Council , by Dr. B. 
Matsumoto p. 32 (in Japanese). 

24 The Ten Points are : 

i. That salt might be preserved in horn ; salt like other edibles might not, 
according to the Vinaya , be laid aside for use. 
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and Northern Records agree as far as the Ten Points are 
concerned. We are, therefore, sure that the Ten Points 
constituted one of the causes of the separation. 

The Southern Records do not agree in accepting the Pive 
Points of Mahadeva as one of the causes. Hiuen Tsiang, 
however, accepts this and places the separation in the Pirst 
Council of Rajagrha. Elsewhere in connection with the des- 
cription of the Kashmir country he says that hundred years 
after Buddha in the time of Asoka the Sthaviravadins could 
not harmonize with the Mahasanghikas on the five disputed 
points of Mahadeva and left Magadha for Kashmir. He 
says : “ In the hundredth year after the nirvana of Tatha- 
gata, Asoka, king of Magadha, extended his power over the 
world and was honoured even by distant people. He deeply 
reverenced the Three Gems and had a loving regard for all 
living thing. At this time there were 500 Arhats and 500 
schismatical priests, whom the king honoured and patronised 
without any difference. Among the latter was a priest called 
Mahadeva, a man of deep learning and rare ability ; in his 
retirement he sought a true renown ; for thinking, he wrote 
treatises, the principles of which were opposed wholly to the 
doctrine, all who heard of him resorted to his company and 
adopted his views. 

it. That solid food might be taken not only till noon, but till the sun threw 
shadows two inches long. 

n’t. That the rules of the Yinaya might be relaxed in the country, away from the 
conveniences of the monasteries, 

u;. That ordination, confession etc. might be performed in private houses and not 
only in the Upasatha halls attached to the monasteries. 

v. That where the consent of the order was necessary to any act, that consent 
might be obtained after and nob long before the act. 

t .i. That conformity to the example of others was a good excuse for relaxing rules. 

fit. That food might be taken after noon, and not only liquids such as water or 
milk. 

vu'i. That fermented drinks, if they looked like water, might be drunk. 

i.r. That seats covered with cloths may be allowed, so long as the cloths had no 
fringes. 

x. That gold and silver might be received by members of the order. 
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As'oka Raja, not knowing either holy or common men and 
because lie was naturally given to patronise those who 
were seditious, ... was induced to call together an assembly 
of priests to the bank of the Ganges, intending to drown 
them all. At this time the Arhats having seen the danger 
threatening their lives, by the exercise of their spiritual power 
flew away through the air and came to this country 
(Kashmir ).” 23 ’ 

The Chinese pilgrim here, though he mentions the time as 
one hundred years after the Nirvana, i.e., the time of the Second 
Council, refers to an event which took place in the Third 
Council. The event he refers to is that the Sthaviravadins 
could not harmonize with the Mahasaughikas on Five Points 
and left Magadha for Kashmir. This took place in the time of 
Dharma-Asoka, in the Third Council . 26 It is therefore, apparent 
that the Chinese pilgrims made a confusion between the two 
Asokas, and the two Buddhist Councils which took place under 
them. He has also mixed up the Five Points which were those 
of the Mahasanghika separation with the Pive Points of 
Mahadeva, which resulted in the departure of the Sthavira- 
vadins to Kashmir. That the Pive Points were the cause of 
both the events is also corroborated by the evidence of 
Abhidharma-viblidsa-sdstra 27 which mentions that the Pive 
Points of Mahadeva were the cause of both tho Mahasanghika 
separation and the Sthaviravadin’s departure. 

On the whole, we learn from I-pu-tsun-lun-lnu, Hiuen 
Tsiang’s record and Abhidharma-sdstra that Mahadeva’s “ Pive 
Points” were the cause which led to the separation of the 
Sthaviravadins and the Mahasaughikas and the departure of the 

25 S. Beales, Buddhist Records of the Western -Land, Voi. I, pp. 150-157. 

• 20 it is also to be noted that Hiueii ; Tsiaug-S' statement is not about tho Second Council 
‘ as it is similar to the description of tho Third Council of the Southern Records, cf. Dipa - 

vamm 30-43, p. 157. 

27 Vol. 99. Compiled by 500 monks - with Vastim i tra at thei r head, 400 years after the 
Nirvana of Buddha, translated by Hiuen Tsiang, A. t). 656-59 under the Than dynasty 
618-907 A. D. She, 4 Bundle No. 4, pp. 96*97 of Chinese Tripitaka, 
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Sthaviravadins from Magadha. The first event occurred 100 
years after Buddha’s death and the second 300 years after 
Par-mirvana (i.e., in the time of Asoka) as will appear from 
the Southern records and the political history of India. 

Now let us examine whether these points were realty the 
cause of the 2nd Council. 

Do the Southern Records mention Mahadeva ? The 
Ceylonese chronicle, Dlpavamsa y 8 tells us in connection with 
the 3rd Council that Moggaliputta Tissa being asked by 
Dharma-Asoka sent missionaries to different countries. 
Among them there was one named Mahadeva who was sent to 
Mahisamandala (i.e., Andhra country).' 29 As to the five points 
we find mention of them in the Kathavatthu (II. 5 and 6). 
These are the same as what we know from Tibetan and 
Chinese sources. 30 But these five points of Kathavatthu have 
no direct connection with Mahadeva. We only know 
indirectly something about such connection from Buddhaghos’s 
commentary. 31 Buddhaghosa tells us that these five points of 
Kathavatthu were held by the Andhra Schools — (Purva-saila 
and Apara-saila). It is, however, a well-known fact that 
Mahadeva who came from Magadha as a missionary, was the 
founder of these schools. 32 Thus some connection between 
these five points and Mahadeva becomes apparent. This is 
also corroborated by the account of 1-pu-tsun- hm- hm : 

“ Towards the close of the 2nd century, there was a heretic 
priest who returned to the right doctrine (i.e., Buddhism) 
discarding his heretical views. He too, was called Mahadeva, 
became a monk, and received his full ordination ( upasampada ) 
in the Mahasanghika order. He was learned and diligent. 
He dwelt on the Caitya hill and discussed again with the 
priest of this school, in detail, the five points whereon, on 

23 VII 58, VIII 12. 

Of. My article in Jour . Dept . Letters (Cal. Uni.), Yol. I. 

30 Poussin in J. B. A. S., 1910, pp. 413-23. 

31 Translation by Mrs Bliys Davids and. A. 2/. Aung, pp. Ill -24, 

32 Of. My article in. Jour* Dept Letters (Cat Uni.) } Yol. I, p. 21. 

18 
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account of discussion the Sangha) became split up into three 
Schools: (1) Chaitya-saila, (2) Apara-saila, and (3) Uttara- 
saila.” 33 

Thus the fact becomes established that there was a leader 
named Mahadeva, in the time of As'oka, who went to the 
Andhra country and discussed the five points. These five 
points of Mahadeva, I think, became the cause of the departure 
of the Sthaviras to Kashmir. 

It is however, a significant thing, that these “ Five Points ” 
of Mahadeva are nowhere related with the cause of the Maha- 
sanghika separation in the Southern Records. It may be 
assumed that the Eire Points might have been in existence 
before this time (i.e., the time of Dharma-Asoka) but it is 
very doubtful whether they were connected with Mahadeva 
in any way. 

I-pu- isun- lun- lun only connects these Five Points, which 
constituted the cause of the Mahasanghika separation, with 
Mahadeva. But the other Chinese translations of Vasumitra’s 
treatise are quite silent on this point ; whereas they all, being 
the translations of the same work, should have been agreed on 
this important point. Thus Paramartha’s translation of the 
treatise, the Pu-chih-i-hm (. Nikaya-avalambma-bkeda-sastra ) 
says about the five points : — 

“ The four groups of people 31 equally preaching the five 
heretical doctrines ”. 

Another translation of the treatise, Shi-pa-pu-lun ( Astada - 
sa-nihaya-sastra) speaks on the same point thus : — 

“ Three kinds of monks 35 preaching five schemas (places).” 

83 Mr. K, Terajima's edition of Lpu*t$un4un?lun f p. 35. 

34 Of. Chang* bundle, Yol. I V, p, SOa of Chinese Tripitalca. The four groups of 

people are : 

(1) Men of big country 

(2) Men of border country 

(3) Men of learning 

(4) Men of virtues. 

s 3 The three kinds of monks are 

(l) Monks of ability. 
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It therefore, becomes, evident that only Hiuen Tsiang’s 
version of Vasumitra’s treatise i.e., the I-pu-tsun-lun-lun con- 
nects with Mahadeva those Five Points, which became the cause 
of the Mahasanghika separation in the Second Council, but the 
other versions of the same treatise i.e., the Pu-cldh-i-lun and 
SM-pa-pu-lim do not mention any such connection. It 
is also a significant fact that these three versions agree not 
only in connecting Mahadeva with the Caityavada school but 
also in every detail, as may be commonly expected. It 
appears, therefore, that Hiuen Tsiang was mistaken. 

This mistake of Hiuen Tsiang becomes more significant 
when we bring the evidences of the Tibetan accounts to our 
aid. Bhavya attributes the origin of “ the Five Points ” to two 
persons, Bhadra and Mahadeva. He says, about 137 years 
after the death of Buddha, in the time of the Kings Nanda and 
Mahapadma, Mara the wicked, under the name of Bhadra 
wearing the cloth of the monk exhibited manifold miracles, 
and owing to the Five Points created a great division in the 
church. 36 Again the Tibetan translation of Yasumitra’s 
treatise speaks thus — 

“ It is asserted that a little more than a century after the 
death of the Blessed Buddha, after the setting of the radiant 
sun, in the city of Pataliputra, during the reign of king 
Asoka, the one ruler of the (whole) land (of India) 
occurred the schism of the Mahasanghikas. It took place 
on account of the conception and promulgation of five 
propositions ”. 37 

So we see, that even the Tibetan accounts do not connect 
Mahadeva with those five points which were the cause of the 
Mahasanghika separation. They connect them with Bhavya 

(2) Monks who follow the logic of cause and effect. ^ 

(3) Monks of learning. 

Chang bundle, Tol. IT, p. 80a of Chinese Tripitaka . 

30 J. E. i. S., 1910, p. 415 5 Rockhili, Life of Buddha, p. 186, Gieger, Mahavamsa, 
Introduction, p. Ixi. 

37 Rockhili, Life of Buddha p. 187, n* 
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circa A. B. 187. On the whole it becomes evident that “ the 
Five Points ” really existed in the time of the 2nd Council 
about A. B. 100, but Mahadeva had nothing to do with them 
at that period. It appears to me that these Five Points came 
to be connected with Mahadeva later on in the time of 
Dharma-Asoka. This Mahadeva was the founder of the 
Caityavada School. 88 

Thus it becomes established, that the separation between 
the Sthaviravadins and the Mahasanghikas took place about 
100 years after the Nirvana of Buddha. The causes of this 
separation were : Firstly, “ the Ten Points ” of the Yajjian 
monks, as the Southern accounts tell us, and secondly, “ the 
Five points ” of Bhadra, as the Northern accounts confirm. 

I maintain that “ the Ten Points ” of the Vajjian monks 
constituted the cause of the outward division in the church, 
and “ the Five Points ” of Bhadra the cause of the separation 
in doctrines. 39 

B. Indirect Causes. 

So far I have been dealing with the immediate causes 
that brought about the separation in the Buddhist Church. 
But it should be noted that these by themselves were not 
sufficient for the purpose. There were other incidents and 
matters, occurring in the life time of Buddha, as well as in the 
period beginning from His death to the Vaisall Council, which 
helped in creating that dissension as the Mahasanghika separa- 
tion could not be the result of the movement of a single day. 
There must have been some remote causes. These are of two 
kinds, (i) those which w r ere existing in the time of Buddha, 

35 There are Chinese and Japanese Scholars who think that there were two Mahadevas. 
Bat I am constrained to maintain that there was one and he is the founder of the Caitya- 
vada School. 

30 It appears that the original Five Points were not so complicated at first but as they 
received the stamp of several hands they became gradually complicated in course of time. 
At last, when they were collected by MahSdeva, the founder of the Caityavada School, 
they had taken that complex shape in which we get them now. 
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(ii) those which were existing in the period from Buddha’s 
death to the Second Council of Vaisali. 

(i) Causes which were existing in the time of Buddha. 
A religion generally consists of three things : the Founder of 
the religion, Doctrine, and the Church. A difference of opinion 
among the adherents generally is concerned with one or 
other of these three. Such differences of opinion arose in the 
life time of Buddha. Devadatta could not harmonize with 
others in his opinion regarding the personality of Buddha, the 
Doctrines and the Church System and separated, Cullavagga 
records the separation thus : — 

1 . “ Now Devadatta on that day, which was uposatha day, 
arose from his seat, and gave out voting-tickets, saying : e "We 
went, Sir, to the Samana Gotama and asked for the Five points : 
‘It would be good, Lord, if the Bhikkhus should be, all their 
lives long, dwellers in the woods ; if whosoever goes to the 
neighbourhood of a village, should thereby commit an offence. 
It would be good if they should , all their lives long, beg for alms ; 
if whosoever should accept an invitation, should thereby 
commit an offence. It would be good if they should clothe 
themselves, all their lives long, in cast-off rags ; if whosoever 
should accept a gift of robes from a layman, should thereby 
commit an offence. It would be good if they should dwell, all 
their lives long, under the trees ; if whosoever should (sleep) 
under a roof, should thereby commit an offence. It would be 
good if they should, all their lives long, abstain from fish ; if 
whosoever should eat fish, should thereby commit an offence 
These the Samana Gotama will not allow ; but we live in 
accordance therewith. Whosoever of the venerable ones 
approves of the Five Things, let him take a ticket’. 

“ Now at that time there were five hundred Bhikkhus, 
Vesaliyans, and belonging to the Vajjian clan,'* 0 who had but 

40 Those Vajjians might belong to tlto same clan as those who had put forward the 
Ten Points which gave rise to the Second Council of Vaisali a hundred years after the 
Buddha’s death. (The translators of the Cullavagga have the same opinion, of. 8. B, 
Vol XX, p.256, n,2.) 
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recently joined the Order, and were ignorant of what he had 
in hand. These took the voting-tickets, believing (the Five 
Points, to be according to) the Dhamma, and the Yinaya, 
and the teaching of the Master. And Devadatta, having thus 
created a division in the Sangha, went out to the hill Gaya-slsa, 
taking those five hundred Bhikkhus with him. 

“ Then Sariputta and Moggallana went to the Blessed 
One, and said to the Blessed One, ‘ Devadatta, Lord, has gone 
forth to Gaya-slsa, taking five hundred Bhikkhus with him’. 
‘ Yerily, Sariputta and Moggallana, there must be a feeling 
of kindness towards those young Bhikkhus among you both. 
Go therefore, both of you, before they have fallen into entire 
destruction’. 

“ Even so, Lord,’ said Sariputta and Moggallana And 

rising from their seats, they set out for Gaya-slsa 

2. “Now at that time Devadatta, surrounded by a great 
number of adherents, was seated, preaching the Dhamma, 
and when he saw from afar Sariputta and Moggallana 
coming towards him, he said to the Bhikkhus : ‘See, O 
Bhikkhus how well preached must be my doctrine, in that 
even the two chief disciples of the Samana Gotama — Sariputta 
and Moggallana — are coming to join me, being pleased with 
my Dhamma ’. 

“ When he had thus spoken, Kokalika said to Devadatta : 
‘ 0 venerable Devadatta, trust not Sariputta and Moggallana, 
for they are inclined towards evil, and under the influence 
of evil desires ’. 

“Nay, my friend, let us bid them welcome since they 
take pleasure in my teaching (Dhamma) ’. And Devadatta 
invited Sariputta to share his own seat, saying, c Come friend 
Sariputta, sit thou here ’. 

“ Nay (there is no need of that) ’ said Sariputta ; and 
taking another seat... ...and then made request to Sariputta, 
saying : ‘ The assembly, friend Sariputta, is still alert and 
sleepless. Will you, friend Sariputta, be so good as to think 
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of some religious discourse to address to the Bhikkhus ? My 
back is tired, and I would stretch myself a little ’. 

“ And Devadatta spread his waist, cloth folded in four 
on the ground, and lay down on his right side. And in a 
moment even sleep overcame him who was tired, and had lost 
his presence of mind and his self-consciousness. 

3. “ Then the venerable Sariputta taught and exhorted 

the Bhikkhus in a religious discourse touching the marvels 
of preaching, and the venerable Moggallana taught and 
exhorted the Bhikkhus in a religious discourse touching 
the marvels of Iddhi. And whilst they were being so 
taught and exhorted those Bhikkhus obtained the pure and 

spotless Eye of the Truth Then the venerable Sariputta 

addressed the Bhikkhus, and said : £ Let us go, my friends, to 
the Blessed One’s side. Whosoever approves of his doctrine 
(Dhamma). Let him come ’. 

“ And Sariputta and Moggallana went back to the Velu- 
vana, taking those five hundred Bhikkhus with them ”. 41 

Besides the aforementioned secession of Devadatta there 
are records of several other quarrels in the Buddhist church 
even in the life time of Buddha. The Kosambl-Jataka records 
one such quarrel which occurred between the Sutra-Bhanakas 
and the Vinaya-bhanakas : 

“At that time, it is said, two brothers lived in the same 
house, the one versed in the Vinaya, the other in the Sutras. 
The latter of these one day having occasion to visit the 
lavatory went out leaving the surplus water for rinsing the 

41 Cullavagga, (5. B. JS?., Vo]. XX, pp, 256-259). It should be 'noted that Fa-Hien 
tells us that. he saw the followers of Devadatta in Central India (Middle Kingdom), 
They regularly made offering to the three previous Buddhas, Krakuchanda, KonSkamuni 
and Kasyapa, but not to Sakyamuni Buddha (of. Legge, Fa-Hien ., p, 1, N. 2; p. 62). 
There are some who include these followers of Devadatta in the Buddhist church. But 
this is an impossible task. Since the very time of the separation of Devadatta, his follow- 
ers went outside the pale of the Buddhist church. 

It should also be noted that the schism of Devadatta cannot be rightly called a 
dissension among Buddha’s disciples. However there might be some indirect relation of 
this schism with the later dimensions in the church, 
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mouth in a vessel. Afterwards the one versed in the Vinaya 
went in and seeiug the water came out and asked his compa- 
nion if the water had been left there by him. He answered, 

4 Yes, Sir’. 'What! do you know that this is sinful?’ 
4 No, I was not aware of it ’. 4 Well, brother, it is sinful ’. 
4 Then I will atone for it ’. 4 But if you did it inadvertently 

and heedlessly, it is not sinful ’. So he became as one who 
saw no sin in what was sinful. The Vinaya scholar said to 
his pupils, 4 This Sutra scholar, though falling into sin is not 
aware of it ’. They on seeing the other brother’s pupils said 
4 your master though falling into sin does not recognize its 
sinfulness ’. They went and told their master. He said, 
4 This Vinaya scholar before said it was no sin and now says 
it is a sin ; he is a liar ’. They went and told the others, 

4 Your master is a liar ’. Thus they stirred up a quarrel, one 
with another. Then the Vinaya scholar, finding an opportu- 
nity, went through the form of excommunication of the 
brother for refusing to see his offence. Thenceforth even the 
laymen who provided necessaries for the priests were divided 
into factions ”. 42 

Besides this quarrel, which is directly referred to also in 
the Mahavagga , we find indirect references to several other 
conflicts among the disciples. We find Buddha giving 
instructions several times to his disciples, for refraining from 
any quarrel whatsoever. These instructions would be mean- 
ingless if we do not take it as the result of some actual 
quarrels in the church. Thus in the Kosamblya-sutra of the 
Majjhima-Ni hay a Buddha says : 

44 Six things, disciples, are worthy to be remembered 
precious, honourable, leading to harmony, agreement, concord, 
unity ”. 43 

* 2 Qf, Translation of Jatakas by Francis and Neil, ed. Cowell, Yol. Ill, p. 289. 

*3 Silacara, Discourse of Gotama , the Buddha • Yob II, p. 203; M. N. } Yol. I, p. 322 ; 
cf. also M. N. t Yol. I, p. 206 ; the Cidagamrgasuttam • 

< And you dwell together in amity, Anuruddha, free from dissension, kindly disposed, 
precious in one another’s sight.’ 
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Again the strict injunction of the Patimokkha on Sangha- 
disena is a significant thing : — 

Whatsoever Bhikkhu shall go about to cause division 
in a community that is at union or shall persist in calling 
attention to some matter calculated to cause division, that 
Bhikkhu should thus be addressed by the Bhikkhus ‘ Sir go not 
about to cause division in a community that is at union nor 
persist in calling attention to a matter calculated to cause 
division.’ 1 

From an examination of all these provisions which were 
made against schism in the church it appears to me that 
most probably there might have been quarrels in the church 
on religious points and sometimes these conflicts possibly took 
serious shapes as is evident from the case of the Sutra- blianakas 
and the V inay a-bbanakas . 2 

Now what was the reason of these quarrels ? The 
Buddhist community was a well-organised body. How could 
party feelings exist there ? 

It is a well-known fact that the Saiigha was constituted of 
various elements. There were men of different castes, different 
natures, different understanding, varying devotion and ideas, f 

Buddha hated any caste distinction and maintained the 
equality of all men as far as their social status was concerned. 

1 8. B. E Vol. xiii. p. 10. Cf. also the account of Mahaparinibbana 8utta — 

“ Ananda ! when I am gone address not one another in the way in which the brethren 
have heretofore addressed each other with the epithet that is of Avusi (friend). A 
younger brother may be addressed by an elder with his name or his family name, or the 
title ‘ friend.’ But an elder should be addressed by a younger brother as ‘Sir* or as 
* Venerable Sir.’ 

“ When I am gone, Ananda, let the order if it should so wish, abolish all the lesser 
and minor precepts,” Div,, p, 00. Rhys Davids , Dialogues of Buddha, II, p. l7l. 

2 Cf, also— 

M. N. Madhura Suita (Yol. IT, pp. 84-86) 

M, N. Karmdkathala (Yol. II, pp. 128-29) 

M , N. Assatayana (Yol. IT, p. 147) 

M, N. Esuttari (Yol. II, pp. 177-84) 

D. Y. Ambattha (Yol. I, p. 197) 

Rhys Davids, Dialogues of Buddha, Vol t II, p. 101, 

u 
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■ He was not willing to make any distinction between high and 
low, rich and poor. Thus it was possible for the men of all 
castes to come together in the Buddhist community. This we 
see even among the principal ten disciples of Buddha. 1 — 

Mahalcasyapa ") 

Sariputra I 

, r , , _ > Brahmana. 

Maudgalyayana j 

Katyayana 

Ananda 

Anuruddha 

Eahula 

Subhuti 

Puraa 

Upali ... Sudra. 

These men of different castes being influenced by the' 
great personality of the Buddha in his life-time gave up 
every feeling of distinction between themselves and had no 
hesitation in living together and taking seats together. But 
after the death of Buddha, when that influence of Buddha’s 
personality was no more, feelings of distinction naturally 
came in among them. This feeling became, somewhat deep- 
\ j rooted, in course of time, in the minds of the disciples and 
U they began to hesitate in living together, or in taking food 
together. 

Again those who come from higher castes generally 
possess natures more elevated than those who come from low 
castes. As Buddha did not make any distinction between 
high and low, these people of different kinds of nature entered 
into the church. Being influenced by the personality of the 
Lord they kept in harmony with each other in his life-time 
after which that harmony broke off. 

In this way men of different understanding also assem- 
bled in the church. Those who came from higher castes were 

1 As regards the castes of prominent disciples in the church, the Theragatha speaks 
w©lh Cf. Translation by Mrs, Ehys Davids, 1913. 


J 
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Ksatriya. 

Vaisya 
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generally learned. Thus Sariputra and Maudgalyayana were 
vastly learned and great philosophers. Great fool like Sri 
Bandhu (?) 1 also could enter the community. They could 
not certainly harmonize with each other. 

That uncultured people could gain admission into the 
community is borne out by the fact that on one occasion a 
Brahmin disciple of Buddha on hearing the bad and ungram- 
matical recitations of a Bhikkhu told Buddha that such 
recitations could not create any faith among the audience and 
that on this account such recitations should not be allowed. 
Since then the Lord asked every one to recite rightly . 2 

Besides then, the Mahavagga speaks of certain foolish 
Bhiklchus who even did not know the day of the month. 
“ People asked,” it records “ the Bhikkhus who went about 
for alms c what day of the half month is this ? 5 The Bhikkhus 
replied ‘we do not know.’ The people were annoyed, murmured 
and became angry. Those Sakyaputtiya Samanas do not 
know even how to count (days), the half month ; what good 
things else will they know ? ” 

Thus it becomes evident that there were both cultured 
and uncultured monks in the Buddhist community. These 
conflicting elements in the church certainly could not har- 
monize with each other and remained prone to any future 
dissension. 

There were again monks of varying devotion. There 
were some who had been attracted by the august personality 
of Buddha ( e.g ., the five Bhikkus of Sarnath) ; some had been 
attracted by the eloquence of his speech ( e . g., most of the 
disciples) ; and some had been attracted by his supernatural 
power (e. g., Uruvela Kas'yapa ). 3 These classes of men had 
certainly some deep-rooted faith in them in Buddha and his 

1 He was a disciple of Buddha. Of. Dr. K. Wafcanabe’s * European Buddhism p. 84. 
(in Japanese). 

2 8. B. E; Vol. xiii, Mdhvvagga , p. 268. 

3 8. B. ) 57., Vol. xiii, p 12. 
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dhamma. But besides there was another class of people who 
had entered the community, not in faith but either for the 
maintenance of their livelihood, or for the recovery from diseases 
or exemption from fighting . 1 These people had faith neither 
in Buddha nor in Dharma. How could these men be regarded 
as friends and compatriots by the elevated class of monks in 
the community ? This was also one of the conflicting elements 
which facilitated the future dissension in the church. 

When Buddhism arose there were peoples of various 
classes who maintained widely different views. Thus in the 
Brahmajala-sutta sixty-two different kinds of religious views 
are mentioned. Thus Dr. Rhys Davids says in his American 
Lectures — 

“ There is ample evidence even in the books of the ortho- 
dox body of Brahmin teachers to show that when Buddhism 
arose, there was not only much discussion of the ultimate 
problems of life, and a keen interest in the result, but also 
that there was a quite unusually open field for all sorts of 
speculation.” He elsewhere notes that such speculations were 
not less than of eight different kinds . 2 

These different kinds of views and speculations certainly 
affected the Buddhist life more or less. It appears that those 
Buddhist monks who had no faith in Buddha and Dharma 
held one or other of these different kinds of religious views. 
Thus certain amount of corruption crept into the church and 
this became manifest in the time of the Mabasaiighika separa- 
tion of which, it might have been an indirect cause. 

Another important cause which led to the dissension in 
the church appears to have been the difference in interpreta- 
tions given by various kinds of disciples to the same doctrine 
preached by Buddha. All the disciples were not of the same 
type; they possessed different capacities for understanding. 
Thus difference in interpretations was quite natural. The 

1 S. B. E., Vol. xiii, pp. 172, 192, 196, 197. 

American Lee tines, pp. 81-33. 
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common people also misunderstood Buddha as he always kept 
aside all philosophical discussions and only spoke about the 
way to salvation. The favourite philosophical topics of the 
time were — 

(1) Is the world eternal ? 

(2) Is the world not eternal ? 

(3) Is the world finite ? 

(4) Is the world infinite ? 

(5) Is the soul same as body ? 

(6) Is the soul one thing, and the body another? 

(7) Does one who has gained the truth live again 

after death ? 

(8) Does he not live again after death ? 

(9) Does he both live again and not live again after 

death ? 

(10) Does he neither live again, nor not live again 

after death ? 1 

These were called in early Buddhism £ Ten Avya-katani ’ the 
indeterminates i. e., points not determined. Whenever Buddha 
was asked one or other of these questions he did not reply to 
it but used to say — 

“O Yaccha, speculation such as c eternality of the world’ 
is a heresy, a wilderness of heresy, a wilderness of heresy, a 
barren heresy, a show of heresy, a perversion, a felter’. 2 

Sometimes he used to say. — 

“ It is necessary to come out at once from fire, for those 
who are in the burning flames and it is necessary to take away 
the arrow from the body, for those who have been struck 
with the poisonous arrow, they are quite ignorant, who think 
about conclusion when they will be coming out of the fire, 

1 Dialogues of Buddha, II. Rhys Dayida, pp. 187, 255. C£. also 8. N. xxii, 85 Yamaha , 
vol. Ill, p. 40, xxii. 85, Amiruddha , Vol. IV, p. 116. 

D. N. Mahaniddna (Vol. II, p. 86). 

M. N. Culla Mdlunkya (Vol. I, pp. 425-27). 

M. N. Aggivacchagotta (Vol. I, p. 484). 

2 M. N, Aggivacchagotta Butta, Vol. I, p. 485. 
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while they are actually in burning fire ; they are also ignorant 
who, being struck by the poisonous arrow want to know the 
construction of the arrow without attempting to remove it 
from the body.” 1 

In this way Buddha deliberately refused to enter into 
philosophical discussions, as he was of the opinion that philoso- 
phical questions simply lead to doubt, never to salvation. 

However, on this account, it cannot be asserted that he 
had no philosophical knowledge. After his Enlightenment he 
obtained the absolute truth which has two aspects — phenome- 
nal and noumenal. So he knew what is truth in the external 
world as well as what is truth in the internal world. Not- 
withstanding, he always dealt with the phenomenal world — 
suffering (Duhkha), transitoriness (Anitya) and so on. Explana- 
tion of these and of the means for withstanding these can 
only do some definite good to the mass. This is why he 
always spoke to the people with strict reference to their 
capacities of understanding, time, the community, the Dharma 
and the import of the religious precepts . 2 He was very 
cautious about that his speeches might not have been given 
in improper time and to persons not able to understand them. 

Sometimes, he might have touched philosophical points 
in his discussions. Some references to such points tend to 
show that he was a Vibhajyavadin as far as his philosophical 
knowledge is concerned. He never gave any definite idea, — 
always spoke with reservation. He gave, sometimes, both 
negative and positive explanations of the same thing. Thus 
sometimes he said that even a Buddha dies as an ordinary 
man . 3 

1 M. N. Gula-Malunkya Suit a, Yol. I, p. 29. 

2 A. p. 131. 

3 “ They all, all beings that have life shall lay, aside their complex form — that aggre- 
gation of mental and material qualities. 

That gives them or in heaven or on earth, 

Their fleeting individuality. 

Even as the teacher being such a one. 

Unequalled among all the men that are, 
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Again sometimes he asserted that Buddha’s personality 
is harmonized with absolute truth 1 which is eternity . 2 So 
Buddha’s personality also is eternal . 3 

Buddha’s explanation on the world also is similarly 
ambiguous. Sometimes, he explains it as “all is impermanent 
(Sarvam unity am), all is suffering ( Sarvam duhkham ) and all 
is non-soul ( Sarvam cmatmam ).” But sometimes the expla- 
nation runs “ Sarvam sukham, Sarvam nit yam, Sarvam 
Mahatmam .” 

This want of definiteness in the statements of Buddha 
leads one to call him a Vibhajyavadin. 

It has been already remarked that the disciples of 
Buddha were of various types. The difference in caste and 
in capacities of understanding did not permit them all to 
give the similar imports to the above Vibhajyavadi- doctrines 
of the Buddha. They, thus, came to hold conflicting opinions 
about doctrinal affairs . 4 But the attraction for the awe- 

Successor of the prophets of old time, 

Mighty by wisdom, and insight clear, 

Hath died ” ( Dial Bud., Ill, p. 175.) 

Of. also— 

“ Now the exalted one addressed the venerable Luanda and said — ‘ Tt may be, Ananda, 
that in some of you the thought may arise. The word of the master is ended we have no 
teacher more ; 7 But it is not thus Ananda that you should regard it. The truths and the 
rules of the order, which I have set forth and laid down for you all, let after I am gone be 
the teacher to you ”, (Ibid, p. 171). 

1 Of. f Dhammaf/i hi so bhihhu passatti.’ 

* Dhammam passanto mam passatti.’ 

« One who understands Dharma he also understands me and one who understands 
me he also understands Dharma. 7 ItivulttaVa , pp. 91 & 92. 

2 Of. “ They shall reveal the stability of the Law, its being subjected to fixed rules, 
its unshakeable perpetuity in the world 77 (8. B. 3?., Vol. XXI, p. 58). 

3 Of. “ I show the place of extinction. I reveal to (all) being a device (upSyam) to 
educate them albeit I do not become extinct at the time, and in the very place continue 
preaching the laws. 77 (8. B. E Vol. XXI, p. 307). 

* That these conflicting opinions were existing even in the life-time of Buddha, 
enough not in a definite form, has also been conjectured by other scholars. 

The great Chinese scholar Tsz-an-ta-shu says— ‘ Of different persons, on hearing the 
aeep doctrine of Buddha, some understood it narrowly and some deeply— they held 
different opinions were divided into 20 schools. 7 
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inspiring personality of Buddha prevented them from creating 
factions in the church. Up to the death of the Buddha they 
passed on peacefully. But as soon as that personality ceased 
to influence them they began to give vent to their individual 
opinions and thus conflicts arose and these took a definite 
shape in the Second Council. Thus, on the whole, different 
sorts of corruptions had germinated in the community even 
in the life-time of Buddha, these could not become manifest 
then owing to the influence of his personality, but these 
contributed to the rise of factions as soon as he passed away. 
These, therefore, may be taken as the indirect causes that 
helped the Mahasanghika separation that took a serious 
shape, in the Buddhist church. 

(in) Remote came arising after Buddha’s death : — 

After Buddha’s death a disciple’s corruption was not only 
emotional and doctrinal but there was corruption regarding 
Buddha’s personality also. It has already been noted that 
every religion is constituted of three important things — the 
founder, the doctrine and community. Any quarrel in the 
church is generally concerned with one or other of these 
three. With the Buddhist church the case was also similar 
after Buddha’s death. The I-pu- isun-lun- Itm of Vasumitra 
and Kathavatthu tell us much about it. The different sorts of 
doctrines attributed tc -.the 20 schools by these books may be 
classed as five. 1 

Different opinions upon : — 

(1) Cosmology 

(2) Nirvana 

Bodhi-ruci says— “ The same word of Buddha possessed Hfnayilnic and Mahayanic 
imports.*’ 

Tien-tai-fca-shi says—* The same audience of different understanding created differ- 
ence in doctrines. 

Of. Dr. E. Mayeda’s * History of Mahayana Buddhism (Japanese), p. 5. 

1 Mrs. Rhys Davids in her translation of Kathavatthu (contents, p. xiv-xvii) shows 
us ten different problems of controversy. These may be abridged into five. 
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(3) Religious practices 

(4) Religieux 

(5) Buddha-kaya. 

Even these five also may be considered under two heads, 
the ‘ doctrine 5 and the ‘ founder.’ It, thus, becomes clear that 
the remote cause of the separation in church after Buddha’s 
death might have been quarrels upon one or other of the 
three disputed topics noticed above. 

(1) Emotional corruption or corruption among the dis- 
ciples. — Even during Buddha’s life-time emotional corruption 
had already made its way but it was confined only to indivi- 
duals. But after the death of Buddha it succeeded in 
spreading to parties. This is because in Buddha’s time any 
man entering the life of Monk-hood, through some Sthavira, 
was, in fact, a disciple of Buddha. Buddha was the central 
figure round which everyone centred. But with the death 
of Buddha this sort of centralisation was over and the church 
organisation became divided. Thus, in the century following 
the death of the Lord we find no unity between Sthaviras 
preaching in Kosambi, and Sthaviras preaching in Avanti or 
other places. They were preaching independently of each 
other. The disciples entering the order through these differ- 
ent Sthaviras in different places came to constitute different 
communities under their respective leaders. There was no 
more one single head like Buddha round whom all these 
different communities would centre and through whose 
influence all these different communities would be united. 
Even in Buddha’s life-time we have observed the conflict 
between the Sutra-bhanaka and Vinaya-bhanaka parties in 
which each party declined to hear Buddha’s instructions.. 
None can deny, therefore, that these sorts of quarrels between 
the Sutra party and the Yinaya party were much more serious 
than what occurred in the life-time of the Buddha. Such 
circumstances which appeared after Buddha’s death were 
certainly the remote causes of the Mahasahghika separation. 

15 
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(2) Corruption regarding the personality of the founder. — 
In his life-time Buddha was the central figure. But after his 
death the Dharma or the Vinaya came to be considered as 
the centre. His personality began to be considered as an 
object of worship. Thinking on his personality the disciples 
began to arrive at different views about him who was no 
longer in their midst. Some attributed all sorts of greatness 
to him 1 and others who newly entered the community came 
to possess a peculiar sort of attraction for his departed perso- 
nality on hearing of the greatness. 2 In course of time the 
former class of disciples who had seen Buddha went on prais- 
ing his greatness and the latter came to attribute superhuman 
characteristics to him and thus made out an Avatara of him so 
to say. The Buddha-kaya theory thus originated in the natural 
way. 

1 “ In the self same way, 0 Brahmin in this world an accomplished one makes his 
appearance, an exalted one, a supremely awakened one, perfect in knowledge and in con- 
duct, an auspicious one, a knower of all the worlds, an incomparable guide to men who 
desire guidance, a teacher of gods and men, and awakened one, a blessed one, and having 
of himself known and his centre universe of gods and men with its deities and maras and 
Brahmas and its race of ascetics and recluses, he imparts his knowledge to others' 5 . 
( Discourses of Gotama the Buddha by Silacara, Yol. ii, p. 259 Eng. Transl. of M N. Hatti-puda - 

fpama Yol. I. p. 179). 

Also cf. 

M. N. — Rathapala (Yol. II. p. 55). 

Tanhasanhhaya (Yol. I., p. 267). 

Brahmayu (Yol. II, p. 133). 

Salayaka (Yol. I, p. 401). 

D. Y.— Amhattha, 1.2 (Yol. I., p. 87). 

Ronadanda, (I, p. iii). 

Kutadanta 2 (Yol. I. pp. 127-8), 

Tevijja 7 (Yol. I, p. 236). 

Lohicca 3 (Yol. I, p. 225). 

Mahali I (Yol. Ill, p. 159). 

S. Y. xxii, 78 Siha (Yol. Ill, p. 85). 

A. Y. Yol. Ill, p. 30. 

2 ‘If we hear that we would be able to see Buddha Bhagavan, we should go ten 
yojana, twenty yojanas, thirty yojanas, even one hundred yojanas and one thousand 
ycjanas to pay respect to Bhagavan. But Buddha is no more so we shall take refuge in 
the Buddha who has attained parinirvSna and in the Dharma and Sangha. 5 If. Y. 
GhotamuMa, Yol. II, pp, 162-163). 
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It is to be noted that even in Buddha’s time, m an y dis- 
ciples privately or publicly asked the Buddha whether he 
would die or not {tathagato param marana vana tathagato 
param marana). But Buddha never answered to this kind of 
questions definitely. Sometimes he said that even the Buddha 
dies and sometimes he said that Buddha is the eternal truth 
and as such he is eternal. Hence some 1 came to think of 
Buddha as impermanent like ordinary human beings whereas 
others 3 maintained that Buddha-kaya is as permanent as eter- 
nal truth. These two aspects of the Buddha-kaya theory be- 
came the most important problems after the death of Buddha. 
These different views on the Buddha-kaya constituted another 
very important remote cause of the Mahasanghika separation. 

(3) Doctrinal corruption. — It has been already noticed 
that after the death of Buddha the Dharma or Vinaya 
became the guiding principle of the disciples — practically 
a centre so to say. The Mahaparinibbana-Sutta testifies 
to it. 

“ Now the exalted one, addressed the venerable Ananda 
and said, it may be Ananda, that in some of you the thought 
may arise ‘ the word of the Master is ended, we have no 
teacher more ! ’ But it is not thus, Ananda, that you should 
regard it. The truth and the rules of the order, which I have 
set forth and laid down for you all, let them after I am 
gone, he the teacher to y ou .” 7 8 

Thus it becomes evident that the Dhamma or Vinaya 
became the centre of the Buddhist community after Buddha’s 
death. This can not but be as any community solely depends 
upon doctrines and church- regula tion s in the absence of the 
founder. 

It is also important to note that the conflict between the 
Sutrabhanakas and the Vinayabhanakas as recorded in the 

7 Cf. Sthavirav&dms and SarvSsfclvSdms. 

2 CL MaMsangliikas and others. 

5 D> N. VI, 1 5 Dialogues of Buddha , III, p. 17L 
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Kosambi-Jataka tends to show that even in the lifetime of 
Buddha two sorts of tendencies had come to exist among the 
disciples — one to consider the Vinaya as the most important 
thing and the other to consider the Sutra, the doctrine — the 
most important thing. It also appears to he probable that 
after Buddha’s death different kinds of bhanakas came into 
existence 1 and they had to quarrel with each other as they 
maintained different kinds of views. 

It should be noted also that in course of time there arose 
conflicts among the Yinaya party itself and also the Sutra 
party itself. This is especially indicated in a passage of the 
Yinayapitaka. 

Thus— 

“Venerable Amanda being asked by Mahakasyapa spoke 
to the Thera Bhikkhus ‘ The Blessed One Sir, at the time of 
his passing away spoke thus to me ; “ when I am gone 
Ananda let the Sangha if it so wishes revoke all the lesser 
and minor precepts.” ’ (Book of the great Decease VI. 3). 

1 My friend Dr. B. M. Barua pointed out to me that in the Milindapanha different 
bhanalcas are mentioned viz : — 

Suttantika (Master in Sutfcanta) 

Venftyika (Master in Yinaya) 

Abhidhammika (Master in abhidhamma) 

Dhammakatkika (repeaters of J&taka) 

Digkabhanaka ( „ of Digha) 

Majjhima „ ( „ of Majjhima) 

Samyutta ,, ( „ of Samyutta) 

Anguttara „ ( „ of Angutfcara) 

Khuddaka „ ( „ of Khuddaka) 

Of. Milindapaiiho by Trenekner, p, 343, S.B.E., Yol. xxxvi, p. 231. 

Of coarse we cannot believe that during the period from the First Council to Second 
Council there were Abhidhammabhanakas as mentioned in the Milinda list. The above 
list definitely points out that there were bhSnakas and specialists in all those different 
subjects — Sutra, Yinaya, etc. Curiously enough that even in modern times there are 
many Buddhist Schools in China and Japan, some of which have estimation for the Vinaya 
and some others for the Sutra. There is one other sect called the dhyana sect which has 
absolute faith in Abhidhamma, This school maintains the efficacy of dhySna. It ap- 
pears that all these different schools came to exist through the influence of the bhanaka 
orders in India as such schools in China and Japan had been mostly founded by Indian 
Pandits who had gone there. It seems, therefore, that such different schools in China and 
Japan presuppose some sectarian bhSnaka orders in the mother land of Buddhism. 
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“The Thera Bhikkhus asked Ananda ‘Did you then, 
venerable Ananda, ask the Blessed one which were the lesser 
and minor precepts ? ’ and his answer was simply 4 No Sir.’ ” 

Some Theras then said that all the rules save the four 
Parajikas ; others that all save those and the thirteen 
Samghadidesas ; others that all save those and the two 
Aniyatas ; others that all save those and the thirty Nissaggiyas ; 
others that all save those and the ninety two Pacittiyas ; 
others that all save those and four Patidesanivas were lesser 
and minor precepts, then the Venerable Mahakasyapa laid a 
resolution before the Samgha; ‘Let the Venerable Samgha 
hear me, there are certain of our precepts which relate to 
matters in which the laity are concerned. Now the laity 
know of us that “ such and such things are proper for you 
Samanas who are Sakyaputtiyas, aud such and such things 
are not” if we were to revoke the lesser and minor precepts, 
it will be said to us. “ A set of precepts was laid down for 
his disciples by the Samana Gotama to endure until the 
smoke should rise from his funeral pyre, so long as their 
teacher remained with these men, so long did they train 
themselves in the precepts, since their teacher has passed 
away from them, no longer do they now train themselves 
in the precepts.” 

4 If the time seem meet to the Samgha, not ordaining 
what has not been ordained, and not revoking what has been 
ordained, let it take upon itself and ever direct itself in the 
precepts according as they have been laid down, this is the 
resolution. Let the Venerable Samgha hear me. (These things 
being so) the Samgha take upon itself the precepts according as 
they have been laid down, whosoever of the Venerable ones 
approves thereof, let him keep silence. Whosoever approves 
not thereof, let him speak, the Samgha has taken upon itself 
the precepts according as they were laid down. Therefore 
does it keep silence. Thus do I understand .” 1 

1 Cullavagga, XI. I. S.B.S., Vol. XX. pp. 377-378. 
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But Mahakasyapa being the most orthodox Sthavira 
urged on implicit obedience to the whole Vinaya without 
omitting any part. 

The DJiarmajuptaha- Vinaya 1 , however, speaks thus — 
‘ Venerable Parana with five hundred Bhikkhus came to 
Rajagaha where the Theras had completed their recitation of 
Dhamma and Vinaya. Then Mahakasyapa said to him that 
Dhamma and Vinaya had been chanted over together by the 
Theras and asked him to submit. Venerable Purana submitted 
but he strongly differed with Mahakasyapa on eight points 3 of 
the Vinaya. 

Thus it becomes clear that Mahakasyapa was very 
conservative and this is why he required implicit reliance 
upon the Vinaya of Buddha and preservation of it intact. 
Purana however appears to have been a man of progressive 
and advanced nature. This is why he did not care about the 
form but for the spirit. He did not think that the change of 
some portions of the Vinaya would bring about any material 
loss in Buddhism. But as Kasyapa was the leader in the 
church and as Anuruddha arrived late the former became 
the gainer whereas the latter was unsuccessful in his protest. 
This occurred in the First Council. 3 It appears that these 
sorts of differences on Vinaya was one of the remote causes 
of separation. 

This is also confirmed by an account of the Khai-yuen- 
shih-eiao (Catalogue of Buddhist MSS. compiled in the Khai- 
yuen period 1713' 41). It records that Hiuen Tsiang brought 
to China seven different kinds of Vinaya from India, viz.— the 
Vinayas of Vinaya from India — viz., the Vinayas of the 
Sthaviras, of the Mahasanghikas, of the Sarvastivadins, of the 

1 Yol. 54 p. 51 a. of Lie Bundle No. 6, Ko-kio-sho-in Edition. Sometimes it is called 
the Gatur varga- Vinaya , translated by Buddhayasa, together with Cu-fo-nien A.'D. 405 of 
the Later Tsin dynasty— 384-417 A.D. See Nanjio’s catalogue No. 1117. 

2 These are-~(i) To cook inside room ; (ii) to cook himself ; (iii) to take food himself 
directly without being asked ; (iv) early to take food in the morning • (v) to receive food 
from others; (vi) to take fruits himself directly. 

3 Dr. B. Matsumofco’s ‘ On Buddhist councils * YoL I., p. 51 (in Japanese). 
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Sammitiyas, of the Mahisasakas, of the Kasyapiyas and of 
the Dharma-guptakas. This certainly indicates that different 
schools possessed different kinds of Yinaya. 

Now was there any such corruption in Dhamroa also ? 
It has been already noticed that even during the lifetime of 
Buddha different disciples possessing different nature gave 
different interpretations to the same speech of Buddha. 
This is because Buddha sometimes preached what he 
attained through his self introspectional perception. This 
consisted of absolute truth which possesses diverse aspects. 
Thus what Buddha preached possesed necessarily diverse 
aspects. Thus it appears, after Buddha’s death his disciples 
without clearly graspin g what Buddha meant they emphasized 
on one or other of the many aspects. This is why we find 
different kinds of doctrines maintained by different schools, 
e.g. the Sarvastivgdins maintained that everything exists in 
three Kalas, past, present and future while the Mahasanghikas 
maintained that there is no existence of past or future and 
present only exists. 

Thus it may be rightly conjectured that these peoples who 
held different opinions came to be separated from each oilier 
after the death of Buddha and such schools, as the Sarvastivadin 
and the Mahasanghika were formed. 

On the w r hole it becomes evident that the Mahasanghika 
separation in 2nd Council was due not only to such immediate 
causes as the Vajjian’s Ten points but also to certain remote 
causes which had come into existence even in the lifetime of 
Buddha. 

It may be noted in passing, here, that the period begin- 
ning with Buddha’s death and ending with the Second Council 
was a period of internal conflicts like the Upanishadic period. 
Heated discussions vfBfe beifig carried on but these discussions 
had not yet been systematised. Different opinions only had 
come into existence but the peoples holding them had not 
yet founded separate schools. These were done after the 
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Second Council and the first step taken towards that direction 
was the Mahasanghilca separation. 

A question may he naturally asked here, that if there 
had been such remote causes of the separation even during 
the first century after Buddha’s death then what were 
the impediments in the formation of schools during that 
period ? 

It may be noticed that inspifce of the minute discussions 
and speculations on Buddha’s personality, on Dhamma or on 
Sangha during the first century after Buddha’s death the 
disciples possessed so deep a faith in Buddha that they did 
not like to separate themselves. Besides, the community 
was under the strict government of successive leaders. This 
^succession of leaders was strong enough to protect the com- 
munity against any possible corruption. Or, in other words, 
though the disciples individually maintained conflicting 
views and ideals as far as Vinaya, Dhamma, and Buddha’s 
personality were concerned yet they were not still in a position 
to enforce these on others and thus to create different schools 
being under the strict supervision of different leaders. Now 
another question may arise whether there was any such 
succession of heads in the Buddhist church ? I would like to 
reply in the affirmative here. 

The Northern Buddhists agree in maintaining that there 
were five successive chiefs in the community from Buddha’s 
death up to the 2nd Council. The names given in the 
Northern Records 1 are : — 

1 (0 As oka-Raj a- Sutra — Chang Bundle No, 10 ; P. 48a, of Tripitaka, Ko-kio-sho-in 
Edition. Nanjio — No. 1343. 

(it) Dharmatmta-dhy ana- Sutra. 

Chang Bundle No. 8, p. 468. Nanjio, No, 1341. 

(m) Record on the Nidtina or cause of transmitting* the Dharm apt taka — Ibid. No. 9, 
p. 906. Nanjio-— No. 1340. 

(iv) Mahasai vast i vadci - n ikd ya-vinaya-mmyukta vastu, Han bundle, No. 2, p. 39a. 
Nanjio No. 1121. 

(u) Sdriputr a -pariprccha- Sutra , Ibid, No. 10, p. 18a. Nanjio. 452. 

(vi) Tibetan Dulva — (vinaya) of the Sarv&sti-vadins, cf. Roekhill’s Life of Buddha, 
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Mahakasyapa, Ananda, Madhyantika , 1 Sonavasika, Upa- 
gupta. 

The Southern Records 2 also give another list- of the 
leaders in the church. 

Upali, Dasaka. Sonaka Siggava and Moggaliputta Tissa. 

The Northern tradition says that the Sthaviravadins 
are divided in the time of Upagupta* which the Southern 
tradition maintains that they split up in the time of Moggali- 
putta Tissa. Fa-ITien also in his introduction to the 
Mahasahghika Yinaya 4 states that in the time of Upagupta 
the Buddhist community was divided into five groups for 
the first time — Dharmaguptakas, Mahisasakas, Ivasyapiyas, 
Sarvastivadins, and Mulasthaviravadins. 

The traditions agree in making Upagupta a contempo- 
rary of Asoka and in placing him in 110 years after the death 
of Buddha. The Asoka spoken of is certainly Dharmasoka. 
The Asoka-vadana also makes him a contemporary of the 
Buddhist Emperor. 5 

1 It should be noticed here that according to the Dhannatrata-Sutra and Tibetan 
Dulva — the names are — Mahakasyapa, Ananda, Mftdhyanfcika, Sonaka and Upagupta.. 
Bat the Record on the Niddna or cause of transmitting the Dharmapitaka records four 
names and excludes the name of Madhyantika. (cf. Nanjio — No. 1340). The 
Ceylonese chronicles record that Madhyantika went to Kashmir and Gandhara for preach- 
ing in the time of Dharmasoka. So unless and until we get such information as that 
there were two Madhyantikas— one disciple of Ananda another the preacher the evidence 
of the Southern Madhyantika who ivas the disciple of Ananda cannot be believed. It 
appears that the Madhyantika of Asoka’s time has been confused. 

- Di-pavafiisa 4. 27 ; 5, 09 ; Translation by Oldenberg, pp. 136-45. 

Mah&vamsa — Greiger’s Transl. pp. 32-39 ; V. 73-155 Samantapasadijca, 

Intro, to Yin. Pit., Yol. III. pp. 292-293. 

3 Short- -History of the Eight sccfs by Giyo-nen-dai-toku with Mr. K. Sukarno* s Commen- 
tary, Vol. I, p; 26. 

! Lie bundle No. 10, p. 82a. 

• r> According to I-pu-tsiin-hm4un — the division among the Sthaviravadins themselves 
took place in 300-400 A.B. (cf. Mr. .T. Masada’s translation. J. L., 1. Calcutta Uni,, pp. 6-7). 
The five groups mentioned by Fa-hien all belong to the Sthaviravadins. It becomes 
evident therefore that as the Sthaviravadin Separation falls in the time of DharmSsoka there 
can be no objection in making Upagupta a contemporary of Dharmasoka. 

A difficulty however arises here. According to Southern Records the Sthaviravadin 
Separation took place from 100 A. B. — 200 A. B. (i.e. the times of the 1st and 2nd 
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Now it is a significant fact that two different lists of 
chiefs are given by Northern and the Southern Records. The 
list of the Southern Records begins with TTpali, the great 
master of Vinaya, and the Northern Records begin with 
Mahakasyapa, the great master of Sutra. 1 It appears from 
this that of the two lists one was made from the standpoint 
of the Yinayablianakas and the other from that of the 
Sutrabhanakas. 

Thus it becomes evident that up to the Second Council 
the succession of heads in the church was so unbroken and 
strong that even those who became Mahasanghikas after- 
wards and who maintained revolutionary ideas, were not in a 
position to separate themselves till the session of the 2nd 
Council. 

In short from the standpoint of an outsider the disciples 
still constituted an organised body but from that of an insider 
the disciples had been already maintaining different views and 
were growing ripe for separation. 

Councils). But according to the Northern Records the date is, as stated before, 300-400 
A. B. i.e., in the time of Asoka. How can these glaring inconsistencies be explained away ? 

To my mind a reconciliation of these apparently conflicting records is possible. The 
Kathamtthu records different sets of conflicting opinions only. None of these sets is 
attributed to any school. Bnddhaghosa however is more definite in his commentary. He 
attributes those different sets to different schools. It appears to me that Kathavatthu 
which is professedly a book of Asoka’ $ time records the different opinions in the exact 
forms in which they had, been prevailing at that time. Different schools had not yet 
been formed. But Buddhagho^a being a writer of the Fost-Asokan period could find the 
schools in their definite shapes which had come into existence by that time. This is the 
reason why the Southern records and the Northern records vary in their dates. 

1 It has been already stated that the KosSmbiya-SStra records the conflict between 
Vinayabhanakas and the Sutrabhanakas. Such conflicts might have been the cause of 
difference in the list of leaders also. Those who maintained the superiority of Vinaya 
considered the masters of Yin ay a as the real heads of the church while those who 
maintained the superiority of Sutra considered the masters of the Sutra as the real 
heads of the church 

Thus of the Sthaviras those who went to Ceylon with Mahinda believed in the 
succession of the masters of Vinaya and those who went away to Kashmir believed in the 
succession of the masters of Sutra, as is known from the SarvSstivada tradition also. 
This is why Moggaliputta Tissa is stated to be the head of the church by the Ceylonese 
records while Upagtipta is believed to be the head by the Northern Sthaviras. 
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III 

The Separation of the Different Schools. 

It is rather difficult to make out the chronological order 
of the separation of different schools. The Southern tradition 
says that both the Sthaviravadin and Mahasaiighika schools were 
themselves subdivided into minor schools during the period 
100 A.B. — 200 A.B. But the Northern tradition records that 
only the Mahasanghikas were subdivided during that period ; 
the Sthaviras were subdivided in the century following. 1 

It is, however, admitted on all hands that the Mahasan- 
ghikas separated from the Sthaviravadins in the Second Council 
about 100 A.B. The Sthaviras formed the most conservative 
party while the Mahasanghikas who could not harmonise with 
these Sthaviras advocated complete freedom in thinking as 
well as in observing the injunctions of the Dharma. It appears 
from this that the conservative characters most probably saved 
the Sthaviras from any internal quarrel and consequent 
separation for sometime but the Mahasanghikas evidently could 
not keep themselves intact. '1 he freedom they advocated was 
an obstacle to this. They themselves were most probably 
separated, after their formal alienation from the Sthaviras. 
Thus the tradition most probably rightly records that the 
Mahasanghikas were divided four times into nine schools 
during the hundred years following the session of the 2nd 
Council (100-200 A.B.). These schools are 

I. Ekavyavaharika 
Lokottariya 
Kaukkutika (gokulika) 

1 As to the number of the schools traditions vaiy. The Northern ttradiion states it 
sometimes as 20 in number (including Mula-Sfchaviravadins and Mahasanghikas) and 
sometimes as 38 (excluding the two). But Southern tradition states the number as 24, 
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II. Bahusrutiya 

III. Prajnaptivadins 

IV. Caityasaila 
Aparas'aila 
IJ ttarasaila 

As to the Sthaviras they managed to remain peaceful 
during this period. Towards the beginning of the next 
i, century (200-300 A.B.) they went away to Kashmir almost 
; being driven away by the Mahasanghikas in the Third 
v Council. 1 

When the cause of the Sthaviras in Kashmir became 
weakened through the growing influence of the Mahasanghikas 
internal dissension began to arise even within themselves 
and during the same century (200-300 A.B.) they were divided 
seven times into ten subsects : 

I. Sarvastivadins (Hetuvadins) 

II. Vatsagotriyas from the Sarvastivadins 

III. Dharmottariyas -\ 

Sammitiyas from the Vatsagotriyas 

Sannagarikas ) 

IV. Mahis'asakas from the Sarvastivadins 

V. Dharmaguptikas from the Mahisasakas 

VI. Kasyapiyas from the Sarvastivadins 

VII. Sautrantikas 2 from the Sarvastivadins. 

One difficulty however arises here. The Ceylonese 
Buddhists trace their lineage from the Sthaviravadins of 
Magadha. If the Sthaviravadins had gone away to Kashmir 
how can this be possible. It appears to me that Mahinda 
went away to Ceylon in a time when the Sthaviras had not 

* 

1 Cf. My article “ Shifting , etc ” in J L. Calcutta University , VoL I, p. 24. 

5 The Santrantika school separated not in the century aforementioned (200-300 A.B.) 
but somewhat later in the next century. 
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yet left Magadha. So there is nothing inconsistent in the 
claim of the Ceylonese Buddhists. 

Some general observations : — Of course in the ear lit st 
stage the schools differed from each other on the views main- 
tained by them about the Buddhist doctrine and the persona- 
lity of Buddha. But it seems that in course of time this 
difference deepened and the schools began to differ from each 
other on many other points. Thus in the second stage .of the 
schools, they differed on the interpretations given to some 
parts of the Tripitaka. But in the third stage, it appears, the 
difference became established and it consisted in use of langu- 
ages, ways of wearing the clothes, colours of the clothes, 1 etc. 

As to the languages Yinitadeva, 2 who flourished in the 
8th century A.D., says that 

The Sarvastivadins used Sanskrit. 

The Mahasanghikas used Prakrit. 

The Sammitiyas used Apabhramia. 

The Sthaviravadins used Paisacl. 3 

Yinltadeva’s statement is only confined to the main schools. 
That the languages of the minor schools were different from 
each other appears to be possible also. Moreover, there is no 
reason for denying the statement of Yinitadeva as it is con- 
firmed by other evidences. 

Thus Mahavastu, which is a work of the Mahasanghikas 
is written in a kind of Sanskritised Prakrit. Again Dr. 

1 It may noticed here that the commentary of I-pu»t$un-lun~lun (by Kuei-kx) records 
that the Mula-sthaviravadins could not retain their position in .Kashmir through the 
growing influence of the Mahasanghikas and went away to the Himalayas. This is why 
they are called the Haimavantas. Gf . Dr. E. Maeda’s History of Mahayana Buddhism 
(Japanese), p. 79 $ Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, p. 182. 

* It may be noted here that in Japan especially though the different schools speak in 
the same Japanese language, they differ in their sutras, clothes. 

3 He flourished about the 8th century, some time after Dharmakirti — 

Of. M.M. S. C. Vidyabhushan’s J Indian Logic, Dr. M. Anes&kx’s, p. 119. 'Gonsidtra* 
tion of the Indian religious history , p. 548 (Japanese). 
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Grierson 1 * points out that Paisaci was the dialect used in the 
North W estern Frontier provinces. It has been also noticed 
that the Sthaviras went away thither. There is, therefore, no 
reason to disbelieve in the account given by Vinltadeva re- 
garding the Sthaviras. 

It is distinctly stated in a chapter of the Abhiniskra mana- 
mtra 8 that different schools had different versions of the same 
book. 

4 Some people ask what is this Sutra (Buddhacarita) 
called. 

The Mahasatighikas call it Mahavastu, the Sarvastivadins 
Mahavyuha or Lalita-Vistara, the Kasyapiyas Nidana or 
Avadana, the Dharmaguptikas Buddhacarita and the Mahisa- 
sakas Vinayapitakamula. :i 

Thus it becomes evident that different schools called the 
Buddhacarita in different names. It appears from this, I think, 
that the literatures of the different schools varied from 
each other in several respects especially in language and 
matter. 

Then again Vinltadeva also informs us that chivara of the 
Sarvastivadins was 9 ft. or 21 ft, long, of the Mahas'anghikas 
7 ft. or 23 ft. long, of the Mahisasakas 5 ft. or 21 ft. 
long. 1 

Nest according to the Sariputra-paripriccha-sutra 5 & robes 
of different colours were used by the different schools. Thus 
the Sarvastivadins used white robe, the Mahasanghikas yellow, 
the Dharmottariyas red, the Mahisasakas green and the 
Kasyapiyas magnotia. 

1 Sir It. Bhaudarkar Commemoration, Volume, p. 120. 

- Translated by Jhanagupta (587 A, D.) of the Sui dynasty 581*618 A. D. 

3 Nanjio’s Catalogue No, 680: End of No. 9 of the Sbon bundle, Tripitaka of the 
Ko-kio-sbo-in Ed. 

4 Dr. M. Anesaki’s ‘ Consideration of the Indian Religious history, 3 4 p. 548. 

Curiously enough that all the Chinese and Japanese schools use ckivaras of different 
lengths. This also corroborates Viultadeva’s statement. 

& No, 10 of the Hun bundle, p. 19. 
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It becomes evident again from what I4sing records that 
there were different ways also in wearing the clothes. 

“ The distinction of the four Nikayas (schools) is shown 
by the difference of wearing the Nivasana ( i.e ., under-garment), 
the Mula-sarvastivada-nikaya pulls up the spirit on both sides, 
(draw r s the end through the girdle and suspends them over it), 
w r hereas the Mahasahghika-nikaya take?; the right skirt to the 
left side and presses it tight (under the girdle) so as not to let 
it loose ; the custom of wearing the under-garment of the 
Mahasahghikanikaya is similar to that of Indian women, the 
rules (of putting on the under- garment) of the Sthaviranikaya 
and of the Sammiti-nikaya are identical with those of the 
Mahasanghika-nikaya, except that the former (the Sthavira 
and Sammiti) leave the ends of the skirt outside, while the 
latter presses it inwardly as mentioned above, the make of the 
girdle (K&yabandhana) is also different.” I-Tsing by Dr. T. 
Takakusu, p. 66. 

It also appears from Yinltadeva’s statement that in differ- 
ent schools the Bhikkhus were addressed with different 
appellations. 1 — 

Sarvastivadins ... Mati, Sriprabha, 

Mahasafighikas ... Mitra, Jnana, Gupta, 

Sthaviravadins ... Deva, Varman, Sena, Jiva, Bala. 

Sammitya ... Dasa, Seva, Sila, Candra, Guhya. 

It is again stated in connection with the life of 
Hiuen Tsiang 2 that Fa-Hien brought different Sutras, 
Vina v a, and Abhidhamma of different schools from India. 
He brought 14 vols. of the Sarvastivadin Sutra, Vinaya 
and Abhidhamma, 15 Volumes of the Mahasanghika and 22 
volumes of the Mahisasaka, 17 volumes of the Kasyapiya, 42 

^ 1 Dr. Anesakfs Considerations etc., p, 548. 

2 Kha U Tuen-sh ih-cia o lu, catalogue of the Teaching of SSkyamuni, compiled in the 
Kha-yuen period 713-741 A.D. 

Tripitaka of the Ko-lciosho-in Ed. Yol. 8, Kie bundle No. 4, p. 772, 
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volumes of the Dharmaguptika and 67 volumes of the 
Sarvastivadins. 1 

Thus it becomes quite clear that the schools did not differ 
only on doctrinal matters, they differed from each other even 
in outward marks, in preserving different Tripitakas and so on. 

I should notice here that this article is meant as an intro- 
duction to my forthcoming history of the Eighteen schools, 
already prepared by me. It will be published in the Univer- 
sity Journal of Letters very soon. 

1 Cf. also I-tsing’s record, Intro, p. xxiii. 

Iryammhasfthghika Tripitaka ... ... ... 300,000 si ok as. 

Arya-sthaviranikfiya Tripifcaka ... ... ... 300,000 slok as. 

Aryamida-sarvastivudm Nikaya Tripitaka ... ... 300,000 slokas. 

Arya Sammitiya Nik&ya Tripitaka ... ... ... 200,000 slokas. 

The fact that the different Y in ay as above referred to exist even now of the statement 
made in connection with the Life of Hmen Tsiang, cf. Dr. Nanjio’s catalogue — Nos, '1,1 11, 
1,117, 1,118, 1,11.9, 1,122, 1,135. 




SINDHI LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Khan Bahadur Kalic-beg E. Mirza, 

Retired Deputy Collector, Hyderabad, Sind. 

In every country the primitive language of the people 
has been rude and simple, but as they have risen in the scale 
of civilization, their language too has improved gradually. 
This refinement of the language is effected by the same means 
and processes as have caiised the growth of its civilization 
and which build up the history of that nation. One important 
factor in this process of improvement is its contact with other 
nations. The effect of such contact is very far-reaching, 
when one nation becomes the pupil of another in respect of 
its civilization. Such, for instance, are the classical elements 
(Greek and Roman) in all the European languages or the 
Arabic borrowings by Persian, Turkish and other languages, 
As a further result, the classical languages like Greek, Latin 
and Sanskrit became permanent stores to be drawn upon 
consciously by the learned in their quest of new expressions. 
Hence the mixing of communities by immigration or conquest 
is always accompanied by a mixture of tongues in various 
degrees in accordance with the special conditions of each case. 

Thus the culture and the history of the people are 
reflected in its language and literature. The intellectual 
moral, or political condition of nations at a particular period 
can easily be guessed from the language. 

There is an Arabic proverb that the people follow the 
religion. Religion here means not merely faith, but manners 
and customs, including dress and etiquette, social and political 
institutions. Language is, so to say, like a thermometer or 

L7 ■-v : : 
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barometer, for indicating the rise and fall of civilization. 
“ The literature of a people,” says Henry Morley, “ tells its 
life. History records its deeds, but literature brings to us 
the appetites and passions, the keen intellectual debate, the 
higher promptings of the soul, whose blended energies 
produced the substance of the record. We see some part of a 
man’s outward life, and guess his character but do not know 
it, as we should, if we heard also the debate within, loud 
under outward silence, and could be spectators of each 
conflict, for which lists are set within the soul. Such wit- 
nesses we are through our language and literature of the life 
of our own country.” /'V * V 

Exactly along the same lines has been the growth of the 
Sindhi language, which in its present form contains evident 
marks of all the different nations and civilizations which have 
been recorded in the history of Sind from the earliest times 
up to the present. The language of Sindhi Mahomedans is 
different from that of the Sindhi Hindus. Even among the 
Hindus of Sind, there are some who speak Hindi, while others 
speak the present hybrid Sindhi. The dialect of the 
Kohls tan or hilly parts of the country (Kachho) is different 
from that of the Erontier, which again differs from that of 
the sandy desert of Thar-Parker. The speech of the northern 
part of Sind (Utar) is different from that of the Southern part 
(Lar) ; and that of the Central part (Wicholo) is different 
from either, and this last is considered the standard dialect 
of the Province, and is consequently the medium of Verna- 
cular education. Then there are the mixed dialects like 
Siraiki or Sindhi mixed with Punjabi; Thareli or Sindhi 
mixed with Marwari, Kachhi and Gujarati ; and Baloehki and 
Brohiki or Sindhi mixed with Pashtu and Baloehi. 

Genealogically speaking, the Sindhi language belongs to 
the Indian branch of the great Aryan family, but it has been 
also profoundly influenced, by languages of the Iranian branch. 

Sindhi being originally a language of the Hindus contains 
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a very large number of words derived or corrupted from 
Sanskrit, through Prakrit. A good number of them, however, 
are purely original native Sindhi (desiya) words; and the 
rest are through Arabic, Persian, Turkish and other languages. 
It is estimated that there are in Sindhi about 12,000 
words of Sanskrit origin, 3500 pure native Sindhi, 
2500 from Arabic and 2000 from Persian and other tongues. 
But it may be said, to the credit of the Sindhi language, 
that she has retained many more original forms than 
the sister vernaculars of India. Captain (afterwards 
Sir Bichard) Burton, who is considered an authority 
on this subject, writes : “ The Sindhi dialect is a language 
perfectly distinct from any spoken in India. It is spoken 
with many varieties from the Northern boundary of Kattywar 
as far north as Bhawalpur and extends from the hills to the 
West to the Desert which separates Sind from the Eastern 
portion of the Indian peninsula... Its grammatical structure 
is heterogeneous, the noun and its branches belonging to the 
Sanskrit, whereas the verb and adverb are formed, apparently, 
upon the Persian model. The dialect abounds in Arabic 
words, which, contrary to the usual rule in India and Central 
Asia, constitute the common, not the learned. ... Pure as 
well as corrupted Sanskrit words, perfectly unintelligible to 
unlearned nations of the Indian Peninsula, are perpetually 
occurring in Sindhi.” 

Dr, Ernest Trumpp, a German scholar and probably the 
greater authority in Sindhi, gives the following opinion, — 
“ Sindhi is a pure Sanskritic language, more free from 
foreign elements than any other of the North Indian Verna- 
culars and is much more closely related to the old Prakrit 
than the Marathi, Hindi, Panjabi or Bengali of our days.” 

The name Sindhi is from the Sanskrit word Sindku, which 
means a great river and was applied to the Indus, called 
Mehran in ancient Sindhi. Up to the seventh century of the 
Christian era, Sind remaind under Aryan rulers, Buddhists 
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and Hindu. Then came conquerors of the Semitic race, Arabs 
and others, who continued their invasions up to the tenth 
century. Then came the Moghals who ruled up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Last of all came the English. 
The different languages of all these ruling nations are repre- 
sented in Sindhi by a large number of borrowed words and 
phrases, which appear either in the original or a more or less 
corrupted form. A few examples of such loan words may be 
of interest : — 

1. Arabic —masif, a mosque (Ar. masid) ; kurfu , a lock 
(Ar. hud) ; bassarti, onion (Ar. basal). 

2. Persian — malam, ointment (Per. marham) ; sugunu, 
an omen (Per. sTwgim) ; hagar, paper (Per. Icaghaz). 

3. Turkish — borchi, a cook (Turk, bawarchi) ; tukmon, a 
button (Turk, dogmah) ; khachar, a mule (Turk. Icatar). 

4. Balochi — tmgu, a herd of camels (Bal. bag) ; dumu 
a singer or bard (Bal. donibah ) ; chicha , the little finger 
(Bal. chuch). 

5. Pashtu or Afghan — dodo, a cake of bread (Push. 
dodai ) ; jandu, a handmill (Push jandrah) ; cithern, shot 
(Push, chirah). 

6. English — paltan, troops (Eng. battalion) ; gudam, a 
store-house (Eng. godown) ; darjan (Eng. dozen). 

Sindhi literature has been, up to the present not very ex- 
tensive. Literature usually implies writing. It is, however, 
not possible in the case of Sindhito know what the original 
characters were in which it was written. Very likely they were 
resembled the ancestors of the present Gfurmukhi characters. 
The modern Hindu-Sindhi form of writing, used by Banias 
and traders, has no separate vowel marks, and seems to be 
the descendant of the ancient Sindhi writing. But with the 
Arab conquest, the Arabic alphabet was introduced into 
Sind and the written characters have been ever since Arabic- 
Sindhi, as distinct from the Hindu-Sindhi, mentioned above. 
Arabic and Persian languages were taught extensively in 
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Sind by Mullahs and Akkunds and so Sindhi also came to be 
written in the same characters, even though there was some 
difficulty at first about the expression of sounds peculiar to 
Sindhi. But it was managed by inventing some fresh marks and 
by adding additional points to the Arabic and Persian letters to 
express the pure Sindhi sounds. Such was the state of the 
written language up to the rule of the Talpur Mirs or the 
Baloches. -And in 1853, when Mr. (afterwards Sir Bartle) 
Frere was the Commissioner in Sind, the Court of Direc- 
tors of the Hon. East India Company ordered that the Sindhi 
alphabet should be fixed on the model of Arabic and Persian 
alphabets and all the officers in the civil employ were required 
to pass an examination in colloquial Sindhi. Till then, the 
administration was carried on through interpreters and records 
were kept in mongrel Persian. Soon after, vernacular schools 
were established by the newly formed Educational Department, 
and subsequently, about 1865, a large number of indigenous 
vernacular schools, were also brought under the Department by 
grant-in-aid system. 

Yery soon after the British rule had commenced books 
began to be printed in lithograph presses, and later on Sindhi 
type was introduced, first by Dr. Trumpp and then by the 
Government and other private publishers. The first Sindhi 
books to be printed were some religious books from old Sindhi 
poetry. Soon after this, the baits, or couplets in dobra form 
modelled on the old Hindi metre, of Sayed Abdul Karim of 
Bulri, were published at Bombay. 

At first Sindhi poetry consisted of dobras or couplets in 
the bhasa or the ordinary poetry in imitation of those by the 
Hindu poet-saints Guru Nanak, Tulsidas, Surdas, Kabir and 
Farid. It was this bhasa poetry that suggested the dohras 
of Shah Abdul ICarim and later the baits and wais of Shah 
Abdul Latif. Ancient Sindhi poetry was a rude type of ballad 
poetry and the subject-matter was mainly the wars and loves 
of heroes, miracles of saints and prophets, or some religious 
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teaching. Such was the poetry of Mokhdums Abul Hasan, and 
Muhammed Hashim of Tatta, Abdurrahim of Giror, Shah 
Inayet Sufi and some others. This old dohra type of poetry 
continued up to the beginning of the 17th century. Then 
slowly came poetry arranged in longer stanzas, but still in the 
same old method, in which there was no regularity of feet or 
syllables or accents, but only a rough rhyming and a sort of 
ballad rhythm, as may be seen in the Bayanul Arfin of 
Makhdum Abdussamad Naorangpoto. 

These were followed about the end of 18th century by 
the Bisalo or the poetical works of Shah Abdullatif of Bhit. 
These were written in the old Sindhi ballad metre. The 
Shah gained full recognition as a great genius and bis poetry 
has ever since been regarded as the model by the subsequent 
poets. His liisalo has taken a strong hold on the people of 
Sind of all classes and religions. He is a Sufi, a mystic 
pbet-saint and his spiritual teachings are given in love songs 
and old love stories, in baits and amis, which have an interest 
all their own. Shah Abdullatif Bbitai may be considered 
the father of modern Sindhi poetry. He is the most promi- 
nent classical poet of Sind. His poetry has become entwined 
round the very life of the Sindhi. 

“The poet is,” says Thomas Carlyle, “a heroic figure 
belonging to all ages. Let nature send a hero-soul • in no 
age is it other than possible that he may be shaped a poet.” 
This compliment is meant not for every one who takes up 
pen and ink and puts down some couplets or stanzas on paper, 
as many have done, and are still doing in Sind and elsewhere. 
But the words are only applicable to that wonderful indivi- 
dual, who seems to have sometimes among the villagers 
toiling in fields for their scanty earning and sometimes 
among the gipsies loitering through hills and valleys; now 
among the soldiers fighting for their fatherland, now among 
the learned doctors preaching sermons to congregations of 
the faithful and agaiD among the merry band of love-stricken, 
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giddy-brained sensualists, — in fact, among all sorts and condi- 
tions of people, observing deeply the different phases of 
human nature and of the human mind, chanting as he flits 
from one type to the other those sweet strains that thrill 
the hearts of hearers. This individual — this original world- 
observing, “ myriad-minded ” individual — is the true poet. 
He thinks musically, he speaks musically, he acts musically. 
Nay his very silence is musical. The ancients were not far 
wrong when they made no difference between the poet and 
the prophet. Carlyle remarks, “ Fundamentally, indeed they 
(the poet and the prophet) are still the same, in this most 
important respect especially, that they have penetrated 
both of them into the sacred mystery of the Universe ; what 

Goethe calls ‘ the open secret ’ that divine mystery, which 

lies everywhere in all beings, ‘ the Divine idea of the world, 
that which lies at the bottom of appearance’, as Fichte styles 
it ; of which all appearance, from the starry sky to the grass 
of the field, but especially the appearance of man and his 
work, is but the vesture, the embodiment, that renders it 
visible.” This is exactly what the idea of the real Oriental 
Sufi. 

Such a Sufi was Shah Abdullatif Bhitai, who was a 
descendant of the Prophet of Islam, and himself in every 
way a true saint worthy of his descent. He is full of intense 
transcendentalism and sacred glory. If he cannot be deified, 
he might certainly be canonized. A spiritual guide while 
living, a poet-saint, when dead, he still reigns over the 
hearts of millions through his grave, musical and mysterious 
strains. . 

Shah Abdullatif Bhitai used the old style of metre but 
introduced songs at the end of each section or sub-section of his 
Hisalo. He was followed by some other Sufi poets, the most 
prominent of whom was Sachal Fakir of Daraz in the Khair- 
pur State. He lived in the reign of the last Talpur rulers of 
Sind. He wrote poetry in Siraiki and in Persian as well, and 
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his Sindhi poetry mostly consists of dohras and kafis which 
are sung to this day like those of the Shah. He too was 
a Sufi and saint-poet and had many disciples, some of whom 
too were fairly good poets. Among these latter two may he 
particularly mentioned : Yusuf Fakir and Robit Fakir, as 
their poetry was somewhat different from that of others. 
They wrote slokas in the Hindi bhasa, which were very 
much valued by Hindus, many of whom became their 
disciples. About the same time some Hindu poets also 
appeared and wrote Sufic poetry in the ballad metre, 
but in the Hindu style. These were Lalu Bhagat, Sami 
Mengkraj and his disciple Bhai Ghainrai, whose slokas are 
well-known. 

This kind of old poetry continued up to the end of the 
ISth century when Mir Karamali Khan Talpur, out of his 
friendship for the Shah of Persia, brought a number of 
Persian scholars and poets to Sind and Persian became the 
language of fashion in Sind. Sindhi poetry now took a 
different turn and attempts were made to compose Sindhi 
poetry after Persian models and in Persian metres. Sabetali 
Shah, who was successful in this new kind of poetry began to 
write religious poems, or marasias (elegies) in Sindhi. He 
also wrote kasidas and other varieties of verse on the Persian 
model. Not only Persian metres were used, but many Persian 
phrases, figures of speech and idioms were also introduced, 
•which made the poetry much more varied and interesting. 
Ever since then, this kind of Persian-Sindhi poetry has been 
in vogue and many have imitated Sabetali Shah. 

Khalifah Gul Muhammad of Hala wrote a whole devan 
of ghazals, like those of Hafiz, in different Persian metres in 
Sindhi, but has tried to bring in many pure Sindhi words, 
just as Shah Abdullatif had done in his Sisalo. He was 
followed by many other writers and they also wrote divans 
like him, such as the Divan Kasim, Divan Fazul and 
Divan Sangi. 
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During all this time no prose of any importance appeared. 
It was only after the establishment in Sind of the British 
Government, that original prose works began to be written in 
Sindhi ; though these were in the beginning only meant for 
boys learning in the newly opened vernacular schools. Some 
of these were translations ■ from English and Urdu works. 
The writers were mostly some of the Educational officers, 
chiefly Divvan Udhoram Thanwardas, Diwan Kauramal and 
Diwan Kewalram. As education progressed and educational 
institutions increased in numbers numerous books were written 
on different subjects, for use in these schools. 

But lately many novels and other works of light litera- 
ture have appeared, and as the number of private printing 
presses has increased in every big city, a large number 
of works both in prose and in poetry are published every 
year. 

The main difference between the present style and the old 
lies is one important point. The older works were written by 
Hindus in a language that was understandable by both the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans of Sind. Such was the language 
used by the Hindu authors mentioned above. But at present 
most of the Hindu writers (and these form the majority) show 
a general tendency to use pure Sanskrit words and phrases 
and to write on subjects of exclusively Hindu interests. 
Naturally therefore, the Mahomedans seldom read them. 
This has been the cash even with the Educational Readers and 
other books. So great had this divergence grown that as a 
result of the resolutions of the Mahomedan Educational 
Conference objecting to these books, the Government bad 
recently to order a revision of these books by a mixed com- 
mittee of Hindus and Mahomedans and they are still going on 
with their work. 

In conclusion, I shall quote a passage from the Sind 
Gazetteer written by Mr. E. H. Aitkin. I should, however, 
be excused for quoting it even though my own name is 

i! , is 1 lllllllllisilll Sii KW 
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mentioned in it and I cannot omit it. 1 Speaking about the 
present state of literature in Sind, he says — “ The education 
of the country by British methods, has called forth a plentiful 
crop of literature of a different order. School-books and 
translations or adaptations of English works, of course, 
predominate, but some useful work has also been done in 
dressing in a Sindhi garb samples of good things from 
Sanskrit and Persian literature. Mirza Ivalichbeg Fredunbeg 
has been .especially fertile in these departments and has also 
produced a large number of original works, while he has laid 
those who do not know Sindhi under obligation by a translation 
into English, of the Chachnamah and a history of Sind, which 
is a translation of selections from the Tarikh Mammi and the 
Tuhfatulkiram. The new education has also brought Hindus 
into the field, among whom Mr. Dayaram Gidumal, Mr. Lilaram 
Watanmal, Mr. Kauramal Chandanavi and many others have 
given their countrymen both translations anci original com- 
positions. To pass on to more ephemeral literature, there are 
now many newspapers in Sind, both English and Yernaculai*, 
some old and well established and some of mushroom growth.’’ 

1 The modesty of the writer of this article has prevented further mention of his own 
great share in the revival of Sindhi literature in modern times. He has been (as all my 
Sindhi friends inform me) the greatest Sindhi writer of the present age and has done 
more than any other Sindhi living to revive the literature of his mother-tongue. — I. J. S. T, 
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The monastic system is the central institution in Bud- 
dhism, and in all countries where Buddhism is still a living 
religion, the monk is held in peculiar veneration by the lay 
people, however critical they may have been in these modern 
days. The number of Bhikkhus in Ceylon may be put down 
roughly at about 7,000, out of a Buddhist population of about 
22,000,000, but the spiritual influence exercised by the former 
on the lay people is immeasurable, and when we remember 
that Buddhists form not less than three fifths of the entire 
population of the island, the high and honourable position 
occupied by these monks can be easily imagined. 

The order of monks most influential in Ceylon to-day is 
of Siamese origin, and of comparatively recent introduction 
dating only from A.D. 1752 ; but Ceylon has never been 
without its monastic system for any considerable period since 
the introduction of Buddhism over twenty-two centuries ago. 
The Ceylonese monastic systenYhas had a chequered career 
which I propose to describe as briefly as possible before 
coming to the subject more relevant to my purpose. 

As is well-known, Ceylon was colonised 236 years before 
her conversion to Buddhism, by Yijaya, the Bengal Prince, 
and his followers, who arrived at the island the very year 
in which Buddha attained Nirvana. Yijaya was not a 
Buddhist but a follower of the religion which we now call 
Hinduism. When Prince Yijaya and his seven hundred 
followers settled in Ceylon, they sent to the king of Madhura, 
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in the Pandu kingdom in south India, for wives. That king 
not only gave his own daughter in marriage to Prince Vijava, 
but sent other brides for his followers, having due regard for 
their respective caste and rank. He further sent over a large 
number of families belonging to eighteen different castes, 
artisans, horse-keepers, elephant-keepers and such others as 
might be required for the growth of a newly planted colony. 
The population of the island thus increased within a short 
time. A large part of the island was brought under culti- 
vation. Later migrations from both southern and northern 
India were so rapid that within 250 years, from the time of 
Prince Yijaya, at the accession of “ Levanampiya ” Tissa, who 
was a contemporary of As'oka, we find almost all parts of 
Ceylon except a small area in Malaya, the hilly region in the 
centre, thoroughly populated by this new race. 

It is thus to be noted that Ceylon was peopled by emi- 
grants from India, and that therefore its civilisation was 
purely Indian in character. Intermarriages between Ceylonese 
and 1 ndians were frequent ; and even a hundred years ago 
princes and nobles of Ceylon were proud to have marital 
connexion with Indian families : and Indians, on their side, 
also, never hesitated to give their daughters in marriage to 
them. 

In proud recognition of their Indian origin, the people 
changed the very name of their island from Lanka to Simhala, 
showing their connexion with king Simhabahu of Siiiihapura 
in Bengal, father of Prince Yijaya. And when some 236 years 
later they changed their religion, they did so out of their 
love for the old country. Their new religion, Buddhism, was 
the most flourishing religion of India at this period ; and 
the Sinhalese became Buddhist without much hesitation only 
because they felt that it was the sovereign of their mother 
country who wanted them to be Buddhists, inasmuch as the 
son and the daughter of their sovereign had themselves come 
and preached and . converted them to Buddhism. The new 
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religion and the new name they adopted strengthened rather 
than loosened their tie with India, and it is quite possible to 
conceive that if the Sinhalese had not become Buddhists, 
they might have lost, among other benefits, the intimate 
relation they had so long had with that country. Buddhism 
was introduced into Ceylon 236 years after its colonisation by 
Vi java. Asolca the Great, Emperor of India, was a friend of 
“ Devanampiya 55 Tissa, king of Ceylon, and the former sent 
him, as the best present that he could give his friend, this 
great religion, through his son, Mahinda, who had become a 
Bhikkhu himself. Indeed, Ceylon gained much by accepting 
the new gospel. The “ Golden Lanka ” of which we read in 
the pages of history owed much of her brilliance and lustre 
to the high moral doctrine of Buddha which made the people 
good in every respect. All the literary wealth that the 
Sinhalese possess, all the historic buildings that attract 
thousands of pilgrims, are some of the tangible gifts they 
obtained by becoming Buddhists. The spiritual gain was still 
higher and they have been enjoying it still for more than two 
thousand years. 

It is not claiming too much for Buddhist Bhikkhus to 
say that all this benefit accrued from them. The monastic 
system arose immediately on the introduction of Buddhism, 
and the first monastery in Ceylon was the Nivatta Cetiya in 
Anuradhapura which was built by King Tissa for the royal 
missionary, Mahinda, and his companions in 236 B. E. (i.e., 
308 B. C.) and its magnificent ruins are still visible. In a 
short time, the Sinhalese began to enter the order and 
numerous monasteries sprang up. We read in history that 
our kings spent a great portion of their wealth in building 
monasteries, the ruins of which we still see scattered all over 
the country. In the north at Anuradhapura and its suburbs 
alor.e there are still visible the ruins of innumerable monas- 
teries, of which Nivatta Citiya, Durasankara Vihara, Abhaya- 
giri Vihara, Jetavana Vihara, Lankarama Vihara, Isurumuni 
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Vihara, Vessagiri Vihara, Cetiyagiri Vihara (now called 
Mihintale) and Lohapasada are noteworthy. It was in the 
Ganthakara Parivena of Durasahkara Vihara that the famous 
Buddhaghosa Thera wrote his Atthakathas (commentaries). 
Some of these were very vast in size. Fa-Hian, the well- 
known Chinese pilgrim, who visited Ceylon about the begin- 
ning of the 5th century A.D. found in some monasteries 
at Anuradhapura two or three thousands Bikkhus. The 
Lohapasada mentioned above was built by king “ Duttha ” 
Gamani Abhaya (B. C. 161-137). It was a building of nine 
stories having one thousand rooms. It was furnished with 
costly furniture and decorated with jewels. Fa-Hian who 
saw it personally, speaks very highly of its grandeur and 
beauty. It is said that the king spent about 300,000,000 
gold coins over the building. Some 1600 stone pillars which 
once supported the building are all that stand to-day as sad 
memorials of its vanished glory. The next great builder of 
viliams was Parakramaba.hu the Great (1161-1197) of Polon- 
naruwa (formerly called Pulatthipura). His capital -was full 
of monasteries. Among them the Satmahalpahaya, Jetavan- 
arama, and Thuparama are the most celebrated. Parakrama- 
bahu built viharas in his city naming them after those in 
which Buddha himself had lived. In his time there w 7 ere 
many learned Bhikkhus of whom Kassapa Mahathera of 
Udumbaragiri Vihara and Sariputta Thera were the most 
famous. Kassapa Mahathera was the teacher of almost all 
the learned Bhikkhus of the island, and Sariputta Thera was 
a great author. His tikas (sub-commentaries) on Samanta- 
pasadika and on Manorathapurapi show how great a scholar 
he was. His knowledge of Sanskrit is shown in his great 
work on Candragomin’s Grammar. It should be noted here 
that the monastic system founded by Mahinda Thera did not 
continue up to the time of Parakramababu the Great. By 
the time of king Maha Vijayabahu (A. D. HM5-1120) the 
older system had degenerated and that pious king brought 
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Bhikkhus from Ramanna Desa in Burma, and established a 
new “ rule ” which was in existence at the time of Parakra- 
mabahu the Great. This new system, however, was not 
very different from the old one, because in Burma as in 
Ceylon, the monks were theriya (i. e., belonging to the 
Theravada School of monks). Within a hundred and 
fifty years of its introduction it also began to show signs of 
corruption, and king Parakramaba.hu II (A.D. 1250-1285) sent 
for Bhikkhus to the Chola kingdom and reformed the system. 
But this reformed scheme, too, did not have a longer career 
than three hundred years. Rajasimha I (A. D. 1581-1592) 
was greatly inimical to Bhikkhus as they had not approved of 
his patricide. He massacred . them, and destroyed books, 
libraries and everything belonging to Buddhism. This cruel 
king’s wrath did not fall only upon the religion. Even arts 
and sciences did not escape his destructive band. Thus, this 
cruel king destroyed all that the Sinhalese had accumulated 
as their treasure for over eighteen centuries — their religion, 
sciences, literature, philosophy, and arts. Darkness came over 
the land such as it had never experienced before. The appear- 
ance of the Portuguese in the island about this time was another 
calamity. It made difficult to repair what had been lost. 
The Sinhalese had to fight a long time with these new invaders 
to maintain their rights in their native land, and this fighting 
was remarkably bloody and cruel. However, some time 
after, a national hero appeared who established peace and 
order in the country to a great extent. This was Rajasiiiiha 
II (A. D. 1634-1684). He defeated the Portuguese and 
brought about peace that lasted for a long time even after his 
death. His son, Yimaladharmasurya (A. D. 1684-1706), was 
a very good monarch. He loved peace, and lived amicably 
with the Dutch who had . followed in the wake of the 
Portuguese and were then in possession of the maritime 
districts of the island. This king with the intention of 
re-establishing Buddhism brought Bhikkhus from the 
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Rakkhanga Desa (Arakan) and ordained about 33 Sinhalese 
Bhikkhus. But this monastic system did not la--t longer than 
one generation. 

Then, in the time of Klrti Sri Rajasimha (A.D. 1747-1780), 
a very pious sage known as Velivita Pindapatika Sai*anankara 
urged the king to get Bhikkhus from Siam and to establish 
monastaries in Ceylon. This king sent ambassadors to the 
king of Siam and brought over Bhikkhus from that country 
in A. D. 1752, and established Buddhism and monasteries once 
again. Klrti Sri Rajasimha with the advice of the most pious 
Thera, Saranankara, did every thing for the improvement and 
upkeep of the monasteries. This monastic system of Siamese 
origin is the one prevailing in Ceylon at the present day. 

Other sects existing to-day are of minor importance. Of 
about i,000 Bhikkhus living in Ceylon nearly two-thirds 
belong to the Siamese sect, the remaining one-third being 
divided between the Amarapura sect residing chiefly in the 
western maritime districts, and the Ramanna sect recently 
introduced from Ramanna Desa in Burma. The Amarapura 
sect was founded as a protest against the law passed by king 
Klrti Sri Rajasimha, prohibiting the admission of all low 
caste man (lower than Vaisyas) into the monastic order he 
had introduced from Siam. A long effort was made by the 
people belonging to these castes to get the law abolished, but 
it failed, and they sent some of their men to Burma for 
ordination, and when they returned, the Amarapura sect was 
established (A. D. 1801). 

The Ramanna sect came into existence about 70 years 
ago, and is, like the former, of Burmese origin, and mainly 
confined to the western maritime tracts, though both, however, 
are now making some progress in the inland districts. These 
two sects differ from the Siamese only as regards the admission 
of lower castes into the monastic order. In all other essentials 
they agree. The life of a Bhikkhu in Ceylon is guided by 
the laws laid down in the Ancient Scripture and is of an 
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invariable character, irrespective of the sect to which he 
belongs. And it is the daily life of a Buddhist Bhikkhu in 
Ceylon to-day that I propose to describe in this paper ; but 
some thing must be said about the management of temples 
and their property before I come to it. 

When the minister of Sri Vikramarajasimha, the last 
king of Ceylon deposed him and handed over the country to 
the British in A. 1). 18 L5, one of the twelve ponditions on 
which the transfer was made, was that the new rulers should 
protect the religion of the chiefs and of the people of the 
Kandyan kingdom. “ The religion of Boodhoo, professed by 
the chiefs and inhabitants of these provinces, is declared 
inviolable ; and its rights, ministers and places of worship, 
are to be maintained and protected ” : this pledge willingly 
given by the British at that time has ever since been 
faithfully kept by them. Por several years the religious 
institutions were directly controlled by them. They appointed 
the Chief High Priest and his subordinates and also officers to 
look after the management of the temporalities. The actual 
disbursement of money was left in the hands of the officers 
appointed ; a kind of non-interfering supervision was all that 
was exercised by the Government. In 1847 the Government 
ceased to have direct control over the appoinment of High Priests 
and other affairs, and handed over all such rights to the Chief 
High Priest of Kandy and to the Kandyan Chiefs. But this 
does not mean that Government have ceased to take all 
interest in the management of the temples. Only about six- 
teen years ago a law was passed for the protection of temple- 
lands and district committees were formed. And in 1920 the 
Government, finding that some of these committees were not 
working well, appointed a Commissioner at the head of the 
committees. The two Burmese sects cannot claim, according 
to the Kandyan convention of 1815, that paternal supervision 
by the Government which is enjoyed by the Siamese 
sect. i: v ;; ^ V- ri ;-v A V: ; V: :■ ■ 
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The affairs of the Siamese sect, specially regarding 
property belonging to the temples, are guided by the Laws of 
the Scripture, and by the regulations passed by the Sinhalese 
kings and also by the customary law that has come down 
from very early times. All the ancient temples in the island 
belong to the Siamese sect, as it is the one established and 
maintained by the kings of the land. The Burmese sects, 
established as they were by private individuals, have no claim to 
any of them. Even such temples as Kalvani Vihara, Totagamu 
Vihara, Tissamaharama, etc., which in the days of the 
Sinhalese kings were in what was then called “ the British 
Territory,” where the Amarapura sect had its seat, were in the 
possession of the Bhikkhus of the Siamese sect even when their 
king was fighting with the British. The monks who lived in 
the temples which were in “ the British Territory,” were, no 
doubt, British subjects politically speaking, but they owed 
allegiance to the Maha Ndyaka Thera (the Chief High Priest) 
of Kandy, who was appointed by the Sinhalese king. But the 
British rulers never interfered with these monks and never 
thought of giving those temples to the Bhikkhus of the 
Amarapura sect, who were their subjects and who owed no 
such suspicious allegiance. The Amarapura and Bamanna 
sects owed only such temples as were built and offered to them 
by their own followers. Some of the temples which belong to 
the Siamese sect are very rich, having an annual income of 
Bupees 50,000 to 1,00,000. Though the Bhikkhus are the 
absolute owners of this property they cannot undertake 
management as they are strictly prohibited to do so by the 
Laws of the Vinaya. Therefore, in the days of the Sinhalese 
kings, the king himself acted as the head manager of these 
temporalities. He appointed officers to collect the revenue 
and to spend them for the comfort of the Bhikkhus and for 
the upkeep of the temples. A great chief of his realm was 
appointed under the title of Diyavaclana Nilame to look 
after the Great Tooth Belie Temple at Kandy on behalf of 
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the king and to manage the property belonging to that temple. 
Devalayas , which are really Hindu temples, held sacred by 
the Buddhists, were placed under chiefs who were called 
Basnayaka Nilames. To manage small estates officers 
known as Vidanes were appointed. 

The Diyavadana Nilmne and the Basnayaka Nilames were 
invested with much power ; they had only to obey the king 
and the High Priest. They could appoint all the assistants 
and the menial officers and had the right to punish them if 
they did any wrong. These offices were not heriditary but 
they were always given to those who belonged to the chiefs’ 
families. The Vidanes were generally selected from the 
families of the gentlefolk, but any body who' was able to 
perform the duties was selected irrespective of caste. ■ The 
chiefs of Kandy are all high caste, being of Ksatriya 
origin. There are also some who are of Brahmanic origin. 

None of these officers were paid, but they were given lands 
to enjoy (sometimes even without any tax) for the services 
they rendered. The king never imposed any tax on the 
temple property. A special officer called Sangakkara Maha 
Lekama was appointed to look after the comforts of the 
Bhikkhus of the Royal Temples at Kandy. He was also the 
minister-in-charge of the religious affairs in the country. 
The landed property always increased by the offerings that 
kings made from time to time, and some temples had 50,000 
to 60,000 acres and some even 80,000. But the “Waste Land 
Ordinations ” recently passed by the Government were applied 
to these lands and a greater portion of them was declared to 
be Crown Lands. 

The king of the country appointed the Maha Nayaka 
Thera (the Chief High Priest), the Ananayaka Thera (the 
Assistant Chief High Priest), and the Nayaka Theras (the 
High Priests). yy 

The Maha Nayaka Thera was the head of the Bhikkhus 
and had absolute control over them. His consent was 
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necessary for ordaining a new Bbikkhu, and he could punish 
any Bhikkhu by disrobing him. All cases which were very 
important were heard and decided by him, and the king 
generally' took his consent before making any regulation 
regarding religion. He had free entrance to the king’s 
palace and therefore was the chief instrument of the people 
in laying before the king their grievances. The Malm Nayaka 
Thera, was second to none in the island so far as matters of 
religion or of Bhikkhus were concerned, and his voice in such 
matters was'superior to the king’s. 

The Anunayaka Thera was the personal assistant of the 
Maha Nayaka and generally the successor. 

The Nayaka Theras were the heads of the provinces or 
districts or sometimes of the temples which were very 
important. 

The Maha, Nayaka Thera had a council of which all the 
Bhikkhus of the royal temple at Kandy were members. 
But this council was only a consulting body. All the 
Bhikkhus in the island had to take their ordination in the 
Royal Temple at Kandy, where the monks who had come from 
Siam had first ordained the Sinhalese Bhikkhus. 

It should be noted here that King Klrti Sr! Rajasimha 
who reformed Buddhism through the Siamese monks, 
established two Viharas in Kandy, bis capital, and arranged 
for ordination in both the places. Both are existing to-day. 

Sometimes the king would appoint a bangharaja Thera 
(the king of the Sangha or the Bhikkhus) with kingly power 
in matter of religion, but we find mention of only a few of 
them in our history. The last Sahgharaja Thera was the 
above-mentioned Saranankara Maha Thera who lived in the 
time of Klrti Sri Rajasimha. 

The changes that took place under the British rule were 
that the rulers ceased to appoint the High Priests and the 
managing chiefs of the temples; the rights and control of the 
religion so long exercised by the Government were vested in 
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the Chief High Priest of Kandy and on the Kandyan Chiefs. 
The Chief High Priest was to he elected by the council of 
Bhikkhus of the Royal Temple at Kandy and by the Kandyan 
Chiefs, the Animayaka Theras and the Nay aka Therm were 
to be appointed by the Chief High Priest in council ;' ! the 
number of the members of this council was reduced "to twenty 
and they were to be selected by the Chief High Priest from 
among the Bhikkhus of the Royal Temple at Kandy. The 
high priests for great temples, again, are to be= appointed by 
the Chief High Priest in council, and sometimes, as in the case of 
the High Priest of the Adam’s Peak, with the consent of 
the Bhikkhus of the province in which the temple stood, and 
also in consultation with Government. The Diyavadana 
Nilame of the Tooth Relic Temple, and the Basnayaka Niiames 
of clevctlapas are now to be elected by the Kandyan Chiefs and 
by the two Chief High Priests of the Royal Temples at Kandy. 
The Vidanes are to be appointed by the High Priest in Charge 
of the temple. The elections thus made are recognised by 
Government, and in some cases the Government Agent hands 
over the Documents to the persons thus elected. 

The persons in charge of the Tooth Relic Temple are the 
two Chief High Priests and the Diyavodana Niiames. And 
the devdlayas are in charge of the Basnayaka Niiames duly 
selected. These persons were, for a long time, responsible to 
none and the management of temple property was far from 
being efficient and above suspicion. A law was, however, 
recently passed for the protection of temple lands and district 
committees were formed to which all the above officers are 
now responsible. 

These committees are again made responsible to an officer 
recently appointed under the title of c the Commissioner of the 
Buddhist Temporalities ’. 

It is to be noted here that among all the district committees* 
the one in Kandy is the most important as it has under its 
control the richest temples and Devdlayas in the island. 
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Now that an account of the growth of monasteries has 
been given, it will be not without interest to enquire what the 
monastery-life is like. This can be best done by followingjthe 
life of a particular Bhikkhu in a particular temple and T 
should like to give a short description of my own life and my 
own experiences. 

My Pa hbajjdcariya (the preceptor who admits pupils 
into the order), just three months after he had admitted 
me as a Samanera (novice), sent me to my TJddesctoariya, 
or the teacher who teaches Buddhism and other necessary 
things. This latter was a Ndyaka Thera , a high priest in the 
Colombo district. He was also my Upajjhaya (Sanskrit 
Upadhyaya, one who trains the pupils in good manners and 
etiquette and cornets all weak points in the character of the 
pupil). 

I was then only eleven years old and I lived under him 
a little more than four years, after which period I was sent up 
to the Vidvodaya College, Colombo. A description of my life 
under the Thera will, I think, give the reader some idea of what 
the present monastery life in Ceylon is like. When I went 
to him, there were under him some other novices who had 
been sent to him by their respective Gurus for their training. 
Two of them were pupils of the Chief High Priest of Ceylon. 

We all were to follow the rules of the Dinacariya strictly. 
This small book is written both in Pali and in Sinhalese. 
As a custom, Dinacariya, Sekhiya, Samanera Sikkha, Satara 
Kamatahan, Pilikul Bhavand, Pasvikum and Paritta Suttas 
are to be got by heart before one can be admitted to 
the noviciate. Among these, Dinacariya is a book in 
which a day’s duties of a novice are given. Sek/dya is 
a book in which are the rules of etiquette to be observed 
in general behaviour and when one is in a dining hall 
or out in a village. Samanera Sikkha or H. erana Sika 
contains all high moral laws that are to be observed by a 
novice. Satara Kamatahan (or Cattari Kamnwtthdncmi) is a 
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collection of verses which one has to repeat morning and 
evening. They deal with Buddhdnmsati, contemplation of 
the Buddha ; Mettd, universal love ; Asubhabhdvand , invali- 
dity of our body; Maranassati, contemplation of death. 
Pilikul Bhavcma is a booklet treating of the composition of 
the body and seeking to prove the worthlessness of the body 
viewed from a spiritual standpoint. Pasvik-um {Paccvcek- 
khana) are the formulae that we should repeat when we put 
on a cloth, or take food, or medicine or lie down on a bed, or 
sit on a seat. The purport of these formulae is that we use 
all these things not for luxury but for the maintenance of our 
body only in order to keep it fit to perform holy duties. 
Partitas are such sutras as are to be repeated as protective 
formulae. 

When we are a little more advanced we are to get by 
heart the Dham 5 - apada, Satipaithanasutia and other similar 
verses as moral and spiritual lessons. As a custom no illiterate 
person is admitted to the order of the novice. If such a person 
be willing to become a Sarnanera, he must be, first of all, 
taught to read and write and then made to get by heart the 
verses and formulae mentioned above. It is only then that 
he is fit to he admitted as a Sdmanera. Pirst of all my 
Uddesacariya, asked me to get by heart a booklet containing 
Pali declension and conjugation and when I finished it I was 
given the Baldvatdra, , an elementary Grammar in Pali, to get 
by heart also. After I had done a part of it the Pali 
Nighandu (Pali lexicon in 1 203 verses) was given, and some 
time after the Dhdtimianjusd, the book dealing with roots of 
Pali words in verse. In the mean time the commentary on 
Dh mimapada was taught as part of a course in the language 
and when I finished about a half of it the Anguttara Nikaya 
was begun By this time Bdldcatdra was fully learnt by 
rote and I began learning its meaning. The usual way of 
teaching Bdldcatara is to teach only the meaning of the 
vrittis first and then the meaning of the sutras, and in the* 
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third time to show the formation of the terms on a black-board 
and last of all to make a critical study. In reading the book 
critically we have to read different tikas, ganthipadas and 
translations. Tie are also taught to write a good hand and 
recite verses and prose with proper intonation. 

Oui education was, as can be seen, so far elementary and 

merely a preliminary to higher studies. 

An account of our early life will, I hope, prove more 
interesting. We were to get up at four o’clock in the morning ; 
if we failed to do so, the TJpajjhdya would awake us. We 
were to sleep on mats spread on the ground ; our bedding 
consisted of a single sheet and a pillow. We could not use 
chairs or tables which are for the exclusive use of the elderly 
Bhikkhus. We had to keep our bed clothes neat and clean 
and had to wash them ourselves. As soon as we got up in 
the morning, we had to get hot and cold water ready for the 
Guru and other elderly Bhikkhus. In cleansing our teeth 
we were not allowed to use charcoal but had to°use roots of 
plants like the Karcmja cut into pieces about four inches in 
length. One end of it is pointed and the other is shaped like 
a brush. This is called dantakatha. Morning duties over 
we sat together and recited satrakamvtahan and Atita 
Parvikum , and one sutra from the partitas. Then we be^an 
reciting from memory what we had learnt by heart— usually 
passages from BalavoMm or some other, book. When it was 
dawn, some of us went to the vihara, where some swept the 
inner apartment, some threw away faded flowers and made all 
the court-yard clean. Some of them went to pluck flowers 
to offer to the Buddha. Some of us swept and cleaned the 
residential quarters and prepared seats for the elderly 
Bhikkhus to sit on. Elderly Bhikkhus including the Upajjhaya 
were not idle all this time, they too, swept some court-yards 
along with us. When this was finished and the bell was 
rung, the elderly Bhikkhus and ourselves went to the vihara 
(i.e., the shrine room) and worshipped the Buddha by offering 

* M 
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flowers. All of us then came back to the temple or the 
residential quarters and there, after the TJpajjhaya had taken 
his seat, we all bowed down before him and asked his pardon 
for all the wrongs that we might have committed consciously 
or unconsciously. He readily pardoned us and asked for our 
pardon in return for any wrong he might have done even un- 
intentionally. In doing this the elderly Bhikkhus took the lead 
and then the novices followed. Then all the Bhikkhus and 
Samanens bowed down to their elders and asked their pardon. 
In Buddhist monasteries elders are entitled to receive the 
respectful salutations of the younger ones. And those that are 
younger receive only the love and kindness from the elders. In 
saluting elders and in asking their pardon a special formula 
is to be used. Salutation over, when the bell was rung again 
we went to the dining hall ( dhcmasala or bhojanasala) where 
some light refreshments such as yagu (rice gruel) would be 
ready. This refreshment was sometimes prepared by the 
Kappiyakarakas 1 ; sometimes it was brought by the Daya- 
has of the surrounding villages. Sometimes, again the 
villagers brought us confectionery but generally we took 
very light things in the morning, or took nothing at all. 
To take yagu or rice gruel in the morning in monasteries is 
so well known a custom in Geylon that “ to take yagu ” in 
common talk means to live in a monastery. 

We then went to the TJpajjhaya one by one with our 
books and recited before him with hands folded what we had 
got by heart on the previous day. If he found that we had 
learnt our lessons well he would give us a new lesson ; if 
not, he would ask us to prepare the old lesson thoroughly and 
come next day. We would then go to secluded places and 

1 Kappiyakarakas are those lay boys who live in monasteries, study and serve the 
Bhikkhus. Generally, any layman, young or old, who lives in a monastery and serves 
the Bhikkhus is called the Kappiyakaraka . As the Bhikkhus or even the Samaneras are 
not allowed to do certain duties the assistance of the Kappiyakarakas is very much needed , 
They also help Samaneras in their work. 
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occupy ourselves with our tasks till it was time to go on 
begging. Then we came back to the temple, and washed our 
bowls and those of our elderly Bhikkhus and then dressing 
up well we all went to the village to beg our food. We 
generally went in different directions and the very young 
among us were accompanied by a Kappiyakaraka or a boy- 
attendant. 

We returned from the village after about an hour and 
placed our begging bowls in proper places. And then we 
hung out our robes and those of our elderly Bhikkhus in the aun 
for they were wet with perspiration, and after they were aried 
and dry we folded them up and placed them in proper places. 
Some of us then went to the dining room to make everything 
ready and some went to bathe. Before 11 o’clock a bell 
was rung and we all gathered in the dining hall and sat on 
mats with our begging bowls on our laps and began partak- 
ing of our food. Before this we set apart a portion of our 
food to offer to Buddha and the JJpajjhaya and other elderly 
Bhikkhus. And just before we began eating we exchanged 
with one another what we had separately got— curries, 
sweetmeats and any other delicacies there might be. In the 
dining hall the JJpajjhaya and other elderly Bhikkhus sat 
together on the same mat, and we, novices, sat together on 
a separate one. Sometimes we got invitations from the 
village and on such days we did not go a-begging. Before 
taking meals we have to repeat some formulae which have 
the meaning that we do not take the meal to make our 
bodies beautiful and fat, nor is it our intention to lead a 
happy and jolly life, our object is only to sustain this body 
so that we could perform our holy duties. While taking 
meals we had to observe several rules. We could not make 
any noise by the smacking of lips, or speak while food was 
in the mouth. We were not to stuff in big morsels, or lick 
either the finger or the lips, or speak loudly, or ask 
for anything which was not offered to us, We were, further, 
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not to look about while eating, nor expect to have any tasty 
thing served to us twice, nor look at others’ bowls with a 
jealous eye. Neither were we to put all the fingers into 
the mouth, nor put out the tongue to receive the morsels, 
nor touch the water cup with the dirty hand. We had 
to finish our meals before mid-day as Vikala JBhojana, or 
taking food after mid-day is strictly prohibited. We then 
washed our own bowls and those of the Upajjhaya and the 
other, elderly Bhikkhus and cleansed these by scouring and 
laying them out to dry in the sun. Next we swept and 
cleansed the dining hall. The elderly Bhikkhus then went 
to take rest while we went to secluded places to practise hand- 
writing. After about an hour, when we found the Upajjhaya 
had come out from his rest, we all went with our books to 
study. Some of us went to the Upajjhaya , others to other 
elderly Bhikkhus as had been previously arranged. We read 
two or three hours and if there was still time left, we again 
went to our secluded places to study or get by heart our 
lessons. This we would continue till evening when we would 
again sweep the temple and the court-yards. After this was 
finished all of us went to bathe. After bath we first 
lit the lamps of the shrine room ( vihara ) and also of the 
residential quarters of the Temple. In the vihara we spent 
some time in worshipping the Buddha and repeating Partita 
etc. And then, again bowing down to the Guru and the 
elderly Bhikkhus and as in the morning we asked their 
pardon. The Guru and the other elderly Bhikkhus replied 
and then if they wished to teach us again they called us to 
them. Otherwise we went to some place and sat together 
and repeated what we had learnt by heart. This we did for 
two or three hours while our Guru and other elderly Bhikkhus 
spent the time in reading or talking together or mostly in 
talking with the Dayak is (or the parishioners) who generally 
came to the monastery to see the Bhikkhus after their day’s 
work. While we recited our lessons the Guru listened to us 
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to find out whether we did it well, and if he detected any 
mistake he would correct it. After we had finished our lessons, 
we prepared beds for the Guru and other elderly Bhikkhus 
and got hot and cold water ready for them and informed 
them when all was ready. They then washed their feet and 
faces and went to their bed-rooms. There they sometimes 
read for a little while longer or after meditation went to 
sleep. We, too, went to bed, having washed our hands and 
feet and faces, having placed every thing in its proper place 
and after putting out all lamps except one or two which burned 
all through the night. We were extremely particular about 
getting up early because it was regarded by our Guru as very 
wrong to sleep after four o’clock. We got up, therefore, as 
early as possible and resumed our duties as before. 

Beside performing these regular duties we had to do many 
other things as occasion arose. When a Bhikkhu came as a 
guest, we had to serve him properly. Whoever of us saw a 
guest approaching had to go forward and take from his 
hands his umbrella and fan, conduct him to the temple and 
give him a seat. We then bowed down before him and one 
of us fanned him, while another prepared some drink for him, 
and yet another brought water to wash his feet and face. 
As regards drinks the Bhikkhus take only the juice of some 
fruits (or tea or coffee without milk), after mid-day. Before 
noon they can take anything except liquor. We would next 
take the upper garment of our guest and put it out in the sun 
to dry. Then if the Guru had not yet seen him we would 
inform him about his arrival. If we learned that he was 
going away soon we handed back to him his umbrella, fan and 
robe and when he had dressed himself and got ready, if he 
was elder than the Guru, the Guru would bow down and ask 
leave of him, and also ask his pardon if any thing was done 
even unconsciously. But if he was younger than the Guru 
he would do the same. And then we all would go to him and 
bow down, ask his pardon and conduct him up to the gate. 
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But if he showed any intention of spending the night in our 
monastery we would prepare a bed for him and show him 
where the water-closet was and do for him every thing that 
we did for other Bhikkhus in our monstery. As long as he 
would be with us we would serve him and when he was leaving 
us we would do everything as mentioned above. It was our 
duty to keep everything neat and clean. We washed our 
utensils and washed and dyed our robes and those of our Guru 
and other elderly Bhikkus. To colour our robes we prepared a 
a kind of dye out of jackwood by cutting it into small pieces 
and boiling them. If the Guru was going out of the monas- 
tery for some days he would inform us of it beforehand and 
we prepared everything that was needed. On the eve of his 
departure we would all appear before him and bow down. He 
would then tell what we should do till his return. Meanwhile 
the eldest among the Bhikkhus would act as our JJpadhyaya 
and we all would obey him as such. 

If the Guru was ill we nursed him. If one of us 
became ill the Guru would nurse him through other novices. 
The affection existing between the TJpajjTiaya and Antevdsikas 
(the disciples) is clearly visible only in the time of illness. 
The relation between the Upajjhay < and the Antevdsikas is just 
like that of a father to sons. And the relation of the novices 
to one another is like that existing between sons of one father. 

On TTposatha days, i. e., days which are set apart for the 
special religious duties and which occur twice in a month on 
the new moon and the full moon day, our routine was quite 
different. These being the days when people come to the monas- 
tery to perform religious ceremonies we had to attend on them 
in their performance of the ceremonial rites and make arrange- 
ments in the dharmasala for the preaching. Again, it is on 
these days that Bhikkhus of different monsteries gather 
together to perform uposatha kamma. 1 We had to attend them 

1 Uposathakanvma is the ceremony in which the Bhikkhus gather and recite all the 
laws that were passed by the Buddha for the guidance of the Bhiklchns. 
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and also had to arrange the uposathdgarct. 2 We did not read 
at all on such days. It should be mentioned here that we did 
all duties by turns. At nightfall, when all the performances 
were over, the lay-devotees, both male and female, gathered 
together in the dharmasalci and our Guru or some other 
Bhikkhu deputed by him preached a sermon till late at night, 
and on some occasions even till the next morning. We too 
went and listened to this sermon from a place specially 
reserved. But if the hall was so full that no seat could 
be reserved, we would listen to it either from the temple or 
from the uposathagara. If there were a novice so advanced 
as to be able to preach, sometimes he would be requested by 
the Guru to address the gathering. Among the 24 uposatha 
days that we ordinarily have in a year the Vesaka , the Asalha, 
and the Assayuja Pubbakattika wposathas are daj% for high 
celebration, these being the thrice-saered days connected with 
Buddha’s birth, His attaining Buddhahood and His Parinib- 
bana . And the second being the day on which the Buddha 
preached His Pharma first is also the day on which the 
Bhikkhus begin to o serve the Vassava a (the vow to live 
in one place during the rainy season). The third is the 
day on which the Yassdvdsa ends. Among the remaining, 
the Jettha-uposatha, S avana-uposath a, Aparakattika op 
Mdgaslra-uposatha and Phussa-uposatha are also days for 
comparatively big celebrations. 

So far I have spoken of the life of a novice, 
though incidentally the life an elderly Bhikkhu has also 
been described. But let me give in short a separate account 
of a monk’s life also. I shall choose a concrete instance and 
narrate the life of the world-famous Sri Sumangala Nayaka 
Thera, Principal of the Yidyodaya College, Colombo, who was 
an ideal of the Bhikkhus. 

When I was under him he was about eighty but he was 

4 Uposathdgara is the house in which uposathakamma is performed. 
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very active and could attend to his duties very well. His 
daily routine was as described below. 

He got up every day at about four in the morning 
and spent about an hour in meditating and repeating such 
formulae as are to be repeated in the morning. And then he 
would often call some of his advanced pupils and explain to 
him some points of the Dharma and Vinaya , which he thought, 
were difficult and also important. He would next finish his 
morning ablution and then go to the shrine-room where he 
would worship the Buddha and perform other religious duties. 
After that he would take some light refreshment, generally 
milk or conji, and then begin reading. At eight he would 
go to his class and teach up to ten when he would come 
to his residential quarters and read letters and news- 
papers. At eleven when he was informed that his break- 
fast was ready he would go and partake of it. After that he 
would take rest for about half an hour and then he would 
begin reading again or reply to important letters. Class 
work would follow and would be continued up to in the 
evening, when, coming to his residence he would spend about 
an hour in receiving visitors or reading and writing letters. 
He would then go to the shrine-room again and worship the 
Buddha and then join the Bhikkhus in reciting Paritta. 
Coming back to his residence he would call other elderly 
Bhikkhus and speak about only important matters for about 
an hour or so. Then again he would begin reading or writing 
and this he would continue uptil midnight. Sometimes he 
would sit up even to one or two in the morning ; but he was 
sure to get up at four to begin his next day. 

Thus the lives of the Bhikkhus are spent in teaching, 
studying and performing religious duties. Not only is Bud- 
dhism and the Pali language taught in the monasteries hut also 
Sanskrit language and literature and Sinhalese. Almost all the 
Bhikkhus in the island, therefore, who are counted as learned, 
are well versed in Pali, Sanskrit and Sinhalese ; and all the 
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three languages with their literature are taught in the 
JParivems or indigenous Colleges for teaching Oriental 
languages. In fact the very existence of these various litera- 
tures in this island till the present time is due to this class of 
men who have from very early times preserved and improved 
them in spite of very great troubles. On some occasion 
when the country was devastated by the foreign invaders these 
Bhikkhus carried books into the forests and kept them in 
caves or even buried them underground in iron or stone 
cases. Even at the time of Rajasimha I, they tried their best 
to save as many books as they could. But the cruel king sent 
officers to seek books in every nook and corner of the land and 
destroyed all that he could lay his hands upon. The present 
revival of Buddhism and spread of knowledge is due to the 
exertions of the most honoured Saranankara Maha Svami and 
King Klrti Sri Rajasimha. 

This love of study of the Bhikkhus is due to the fact that 
it is enjoined by the Buddha that the business of a Bhikkhu’s 
life should be either to learn and preach Buddhism to others, 
or to practise meditation if they cannot engage themselves 
in missionary work. These two classes of Bhikkhus are 
called Ganthadhura and Vipctssam dhur®. Both will lead to 
the Nibbana. This injunction of the Buddha is respected by 
the Bhikkhus universally and from the very earliest times they 
follow it with great zeal. 

This is the type of monastery life that exists to-day 
in Ceylon. The Bhikkhus spend a life of celibacy, they eat 
only once a day, they put on yellow robes which are made of 
bits of cloth sewn together, they use sandals which protect 
only the soles of the feet, Their life is very simple and 
pure, they never use money or transact any kind of 
business with money. They get everything necessary for 
their sustenance from the people who respect them as their 
spiritual leaders. Even the property given to the monasteries 
by the ancient kings is managed by the laymen who are to 
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. collect the income and spend it for the maintenance of the 
„ monastery. The Bhikkhus generally lead a secluded life in 
their monasteries, which are generally situated in lonely 
places far away from even the village suburbs. The 
Bhikkhus are both spiritual and temporal advisers of the 
Buddhist lay community. Though the Bhikkhus depend 
upon the laity for the necessaries of their life, they are 
never a burden upon them, as contribution towards their 
maintenance is not compulsory. Anything the laity give to 
the Bhikkhus is given out of their own free will and a giver of 
gift is in no way better cared for by the Bhikkhus than those 
who give nothing. Both are equal in their eyes. Offerings 
given to the Bhikkhus are not regarded as presents to them- 
selves, but as gifts to the Sangha or to the JBuddhasdsana. 
The Bhikkhus, moreover, never ask for anything from the 
laity. They can, of course, tell their needs to their lay relatives 
and those who have expressed their willingness to help them. 
Even when they go a-begging they simply stand at the door 
of the lay men and if any thing is given they take it, but if 
not, after waiting about two or three minutes, they proceed 
calmly to another house. They do not even utter a word to 
let the inmates know they are standing at the door. If any 
DayaJca requests a Bhikkhu to inform him whenever he 
wants anything, a Bhikkhu may let him know when he is 
badly in need of something, but that too he would do after 
considering whether the man is in a position to give him 
what he requires. The laity have the greatest veneration for 
the Bhikkhu. They bow down to him and never expect any 
salute in return ; the Bhikkhu only blesses them when they 
salute him. The laity never sit on a chair or any other high 
seat before a Bhikkhu. During native rule even the kings 
and the chiefs would sit on mats spread on the ground. Even 
to the present clay these customs are observed by the laity. 
The laity, except the Kappiyakarakas, never eat anything 
from a monastery. They regard it as a great sin to use any 

21 
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thing that belongs to the monastery. They enter the monas- 
tery with veneration. Some even fear to spit within the monas- 
tery grounds. They even fear to drink water from the 
monastery well. Though Buddhism has lost state help since 
the advent of the British, it is still flourishing with great vigour 
in Ceylon. Western education has changed the habit of the 
people to a great extent and they have become Europeanized 
in their life. Still the position of the Bhikkhus is the same. 
Many are to-day of opinion that if the Bhikkhus are 
educated in English they would lose their simplicity and become 
degenerated, but some also think that if the Bhikkhus learn 
English they would do much good to the world by preaching 
the Dharma to those who as yet do not know it. Recently 
the Government has instituted some classes in the Vidyodaya 
College to teach English to the young Bhikkhus and the 
Samaneras. 

It is hoped that these young Bhikkhus, when they learn 
English and acquire the power to express their ideas to the 
people of other countries, they will be able to do much good by 
making more generally accessible the knowledge which is 
concealed in Pali and which is only known to the Bhikkhus. 


MAHAYANA IN THE MAKING 
B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. (Lord.), 

Lecturer in Pali , University of Calcutta 

In this paper I set myself to examine three among the 
latest P&li Canonical books in order to set forth the germs 
of certain Buddhist ideas that were afterwards incorporated 
and developed into the Mahayana system of faith, of 
which the raison d'etre is what is known as the Doctrine of 
Trikaya. 1 The books concerned are : (1) the Buddhavamsa, 
(2) the Cariyapitaka, and (3) the Apadana. Though it has 
been noticed by previous scholars, such as Professor Rhys 
Davids 2 and Dr. Winternitz, 3 that the germs spoken of, can 
be traced in such texts as the Buddhavamsa and the Cariya- 
pitaka, I have reasons to think that the attempt herein made 
is the first of its kind, for none of the previous scholars has 
seriously endeavoured to bring out the logical inter-connection 
of the three texts and their teachings, taken together. 

I. Preliminary Observations. — Until the Canonical 
Jataka Book, which is a collection of 500 Buddhist Birth- 
stories 4 in the shape of narrative ballads or dialogues in verse 
(akhyanas, upakhyanas), is published, it is difficult to say if 
it contains any account of Gautama Buddha’s present life. 
But judging from the fact that the Mahapadana Discourse in 

' t 

1 Daisetz Teitars Suzuki was the first to emphasize this view in his Outlines of 
Mahayana Buddhism , p. 21* Bee his able exposition of the frik#ya*Docfcrine ibid, 
pp. 256 f . 

12 Buddhist Indta, pp. 176-177* 

3 See Nariman’s translation of Winternitz’s views on Buddhist Literature in A 
Literary Bistory of Sanskrit Buddhism 

* This is a surmise from the mention of 500 Birth-stories in the Culla^Kiddesa 
(P. T, S.), p. 80. 
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Dlgha II, which contains an account of Gautama’s present life 
along with that of the present lives of sis previous Buddhas, 
is mentioned as a Jataka in the Culla- Niddesa, 1 and also that 
the Niddesa scheme of Buddha’s life embraces the stories 
of the present and of the past, 2 I. am led to presume that the 
Canonical Jataka Book also contains some account of his 
present existence. This conjecture gains in significance when 
it is found that the Barhut carvings, which presuppose, a 
running prose commentary on the Jataka Book, 3 have more 
fully worked out the Niddesa scheme. 4 The later literature 
of the Jataka class, excepting the selections, contains univer- 
sally an account of the present existence of Gautama. 

The Barhut scheme of Buddha’s life, past and present, 
was further developed in the Jataka-commentary, the Indian 
version of which seems to have been earlier than the Milinda. 
In the Introductory Section (Nidanakatha) we have an account 
of 25 Buddhas, including Gautama as the last, instead of seven 
in earlier schemes. Thus we have in hand three separate 
schemes of Gautama’s present and past existences, which pre- 
suppose one another, each of them being a literary synthesis 
of earlier stories and legends. The Niddesa scheme, for 
instance, is a synthesis of the four earliest Suttantas, one of 
which, viz., the Mahapadana gives an account of the present 
existence, of Gautama, and the rest — the Mahasudassana, the 
Mahagovinda and the Makhadeva — give the stories of the 
past. The Barhut scheme is an elaboration of the Niddesa 
scheme with selections from the current commentary on the 
Jataka Book and other existing compositions like the 
Khandakas of the Vinaya Pitaka. The Commentarial scheme 

1 Qulla-Niddesa p. 80. 

2 The Niddesa scheme is drawn up on the basis of four Sufctanta Jatakas which 
comprise (0 the Mah^adaniya Suttanta (Digha, II), («) the Mahasudassaniya Suttanfca 
(Dlgha, II), (Hi) the Mahagovindiya Suttanta ('Igha, II), and (iv) the MaghSdeviya 
Suttanta ( = Makhadeva Sutta in the Majjhima). 

3 The point has been fully discussed by Rhys Davids in his Buddhist India , pp, 198 f . 

* Cunningham, Stupa of Barhut 
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is, on the contrary, a synthesis of the Jataka Book with its 
running commentary and of the Buddhavamsa and the Cariya- 
pitaka among others. The Nidanakatha of the existing 
Jataka Commentary is on the whole a co-ordination of the 
Buddhavamsa and the Cariyapitaka, both of which are quoted 
by name. 1 The notable feature in the Nidana account of the 
present life of Gautama is that it establishes by the help of the 
Buddhavamsa Gautama’s relation to his 24 predecessors and 
sets forth in the light of the Cariyapitaka the ten perfection- 
ary virtues (dasa paramita) which Gautama as a Bodhisattva 
fulfilled during his past existences, reckoned from the dispen- 
sation of the Buddha Dipankara. Since the Buddhavamsa 
and the Cariyapitaka are quoted in the Nidanakatha, they are 
necessarily earlier than the existing Jataka commentary and 
must be placed earlier than the Milinda. 

Looking at the genesis of these two texts, viz., the 
Buddhavamsa and the Cariyapitaka we cannot but be impress- 
ed by the fact that they were just the results of an analytic 
process which was going on in Buddhist literature between 
the two synthetic landmarks represented by the Barhut 
selections and the Jataka Commentary, the Indian version of 
which is almost contemporaneous with the Milinda, if not 
earlier. 

II. The Budclh avamsa . — It is a metrical version of, and 
a supplement to, the Mahapadana stories of seven Buddhas. 
The Mahapadana stories which are included in the Niddesa 
scheme as well as in that at Barhut do not i ring out the 
historical relation of Gautama to his predecessors. Besides, 
the Mahapadana doctrine of dhammata is illustrated only by 
the stories of seven Buddhas, past and present, and there is 
no mention of any future Buddha like Metteyya. On the 
other hand, the Buddhavamsa not only preserves in verse the 
old prose account of seven Buddhas (Vipassl to Gotama), 

- 1 Faasboll, Jataka, J, pp. 1, 2, 3, 28, 47, 90; IV, 406. 
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but adds the stories of the 18 predecessors of Yipassl (Dlpah- 
kara to Phussa) and mentions Metteyya as the Buddha to 
come, thus illustrating the dhammata, doctrine more fully than 
the Mahapadana. Because the account of Metteyya is absent 
from the Buddhavamsa, we are not to suppose that the popular 
belief in the future Buddha had not expressed itself in any 
concrete form. The Cakkavattisutta of the Dlgha III affords 
a nucleus of the legend of Metteyya in the prophecy put 
into the mouth of Gautama, the prose nucleus developed 
later in the Anagatavaiiisa on the lines of the earlier Genea- 
logy of the Buddhas. Tradition ascribes the Buddhavaihsa 
and its sequel, the Anagatavaiiisa, to Kassapa, 1 whom as 
originator and not in the traditional sense of author, I think 
to be no other than Kumarakassapa, because these Genealo- 
gical Legends developed from the earlier Jataka literature 
with which he had so much to do. In the Buddhavamsa we 
have a regular genealogy of the Buddhas in the sense that 
their lives are linked together by the chain of existences 
undergone by the Bodhisattva of the present Buddha. 2 Thus 
the Buddhavamsa seeking to maintain the succession of the 
Buddhas by- the Bodhisattva career of Gautama necessarily 
presupposes the Jataka proper, i.e., the stories of the past, 
which the Mahapadana does not, since the stories of the 
Buddhas there are all detached, each relating to the present 
existence only of a Buddha. In other words, the Mahapadana 
is not a Book of Genealogy, but rather an historical basis of 
it. With the growth of the Book of Genealogy of the 
Buddhaf! from the Mahapadana the earlier dhammata doctrine 
was supplemented and in a sense superseded by the pranidkana 
idea, a consummation of the earlier Indian conception of 
Faith ( Sraddha ) viz., the belief that man becomes what he 

1 Index to the Oandhavnmsn , J.P.T.S., 1896, pp. 54, 70. 

5 The earlier beginnings of this linking process are traceable in the Suttanta Jataka , 
e.g., in the Ghatikara-sutta of the Majjhima, where the present Buddha says that he 
was born as JotipSla, the teacher in the dispensation of Kassapa the Buddha. 
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wishes to be, illustrated by the typical account of the hermit 
Sumedha, the first Bodhisattva who resolved to be a Buddha 
during the dispensation of Buddha Dlpankara and realised his 
aspirations as Gautama. 

Over and above this pranidhana doctrine, reinstating 
the ancient Indian conception of faith against the popular 
belief in fate, developed as a Law of Karma in the Jataka cult, 
the genealogy of the Buddhas is of paramount importance in 
the history of Buddhism as being the literary record of an age, 
when the Buddhist theologian had to invent an antiquity, as a 
prop to his faith, in its keen competition with the rival faiths 
that drew their authority from the remotest past. But the 
date of the Buddhavamsa shows that he was incapable of 
inventing the desired antiquity at once. Before any way 
could be made towards the lineage or the uniform succession 
of the Buddhas, the Buddhas themselves had to be distin- 
guished as a class from the Paccekabuddhas and the Bodhi- 
sattas, and their number sufficiently multiplied. The lineage 
itself which was a new feature added in the Buddhavamsa 
to the earlier Buddhalogy of the Mahapadaua could not alone 
suffice to convey the idea of antiquity.. It was by the synthe- 
sis of the mythological lineage and the cosmological notion 
of infinitely recurring cycles of time ( kappas ) that the idea 
of antiquity was conveyed in the Buddhavamsa. 

The question arises, could the Buddhist theologian achieve 
all this, if there had been no historical ground to build upon. 
The Majjhima NikSya preserves in the Isigilisutta (III. 16) 
an old list of Paccekabuddhas who are otherwise designated 
seers (isis) and teachers ( sattha ), dwelling on a mountain, the 
Isigili Pabbata in Rajagaha. This curious list contains the 
names of Nemi, Sarabhanga and Kanha, who are treated in 
the Jataka literature as Bodhisattas or previous incarnations 
of Gotama Buddha. This very list also mentions PiyadassI, 
Sikhi, Tissa, Mangala, Paduma, Padumuttara and Sobhita, 
who appear among the additional Buddhas past. Hence the 
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importance of the Majjima Discourse. It furnishes us with a 
list of Indian teachers or seers differentiated by the Buddhists 
into three distinct classes of heroes, namely, the Bodhisatta, 
the Paccekabuddha and the Sammasambuddha. Next the 
Dhammikavagga of the Aiiguttara, 1 embodies a story of seven 
Brahman purohitas, Mahagovinda and the rest, who are men- 
tioned as celebrated Indian teachers. They, too, are treated 
in the Jataka literature as Bodhisattas. These purohitas and 
such other Brahman, teachers as Harlta and Kauhadxpayana 
are classed as Bodhisattas obviously on no other ground than 
that their instructions and personal examples were calculated 
to foster the Buddhist idea of renunciation. 

Although this was the original idea attached to the 
Bodhisattas, Paccekabuddhas and Sammasambuddhas, viz., that 
they were all Indian seers or teachers, it will be a mistake to 
suppose that they were all historical personages. Buddhalogy 
or the idea of Bodhisatta, Paccekabuddha or Buddha, must be 
treated as a mythological creation of the Buddhists. No 
historical value can be attached to this fanciful creation, 
which went on multiplying the numbers of the Buddhas and 
the Bodhisattas. The Atanatiyasuttanta which is later than 
the Mahapadana Book, furnishes a clue to the psychology 
which lay behind the multiplication. There we reach a stage 
of the Buddhist mythology characterised by belief in the 
existence of myriads of Buddhas as opposed to the earlier 
list of seven actually named. Hence the later additions of the 
names of Buddhas, e.g., in the Buddhavamsa and other later 
works, can be explained as giving a concrete shape to the 
vague belief in the indefinite number. 

Now our question is, where lies the immediate background 
of the synthesis of the lineage and the cosmical eras, which we 
find in the Buddhavamsa. I would say that it is in two of the 
Suttanta-Jatakas, viz., the Mahapadana and the Mahagovinda. 

1 Anguttara, ITJ, pp, 368-373, 
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First, in the Mahapadana list of seven Buddhas we are 
supplied with a chronological succession \ expressed in 
terms of cosmical eras (kappas). Examining this succession 
in the Mahapadana we notice two points : 

1. That the first two Buddhas, Vipassi and Sikhi, are sepa- 
rated by an interval of 60 Kalpas, and the Buddhas Sikhi and 
Vessabhu, separated from the rest by an interval of 80 
Kalpas. 

2. That Vipassi is alone said to have flourished in one 
Kalpa ; Sikhi and Vessabhu are the two successors of Vipassi, 
who are relegated to one Kalpa, while four Buddhas (Kaku- 
sandha to Gotama) are associated with the current era charac- 
terised as “Lucky” ( Bhaddhaleappa ). In the story of the 
Mahagovinda Suttanta the gods of the Thirty-three rejoiced 
to see four Buddhas in the world or three or at least two, 
whereon Sakka, the king of the gods, impressed them with 
the idea that the world should consider itself fortunate, if it be 
blessed with the advent of one Buddha of the rank of Gotama, 
not to speak of four, or three or two. Sakka is at last re- 
presented as emphatically laying down a general rule that it 
is impossible that two Buddhas should arise simultaneously in 
one world system. These earlier speculations constitute the 
background, I say, because the synthesis in the Buddha vamsa 
is nothing but a crystallisation of these nebulous ideas. The 
doctrinal bearing of this synthesis is that it promulgates an 
abiding belief in the alternate evolutions and dissolutions of 
the world-system through vast and countless periods of time 
glorified by the sublime dispensations of the Buddhas. That 
is to say, Buddhism as the theologian tried to prove was not 
a new religion, but a recrudescence of what was believed to 
have existed through eternity — the best and the oldest of 
religions, acceptable to all. 

1 Digha, II, p> 2. Ito so ekanamito kappo yam Vipassi eka-Hmso kappo yam sikhi 

...tasmim yeva kho. t .kappe Vessabhu imasmim yeva, kho bhikkhave Bhaddakappe aham 

(i.e, Gotamo etarahi arnhadh sanmasambnddho ). 

22 :>vr 
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III. The Cariyapitaka. — It is a Jafcaka selection similar 
to the Barhnt. The Pranidhana doctrine developed in the 
Buddhavamsa left a question to be answered in the Cariya- 
pitaka. Taking for granted that the hermit Sumedha became 
in the present lucky era what he had resolved to be many 
Kalpas back daring the dispensation of Buddha Dlpankara, 
the Buddhist theologian had yet to explain the modes and 
methods whereby Sumedha’s realisation of his aspiration was 
possible. Are we to believe, according to the ancient Indian 
conception of faith, that resolution alone suffices for the 
realisation ? The Cariyapitaka induces us to say, no. The 
path to realisation lies through resolution translated into action. 
The Buddhavamsa teaches what Will can do, the Cariyapitaka 
inculcates how a Bodhisatta, who has made a resolve, ought 
to exercise his will in order to attain the goal, the Sambodhi. 
This is the justification of the title Cariyapitaka, so aptly 
applied to a selection of Birth-stories. The very title 
signifies that the selection has to do with eariya or practices, 
and in fact, the contents show that the selection is intended 
to propound a very special doctrine, vie., that of pdramita , 
which is tacitly implied in the earlier Jataka cult. The 
doctrine is that the Bodhisatta, before he reaches his goal, 
has to practise the Perfectionary Virtues (par amis, pdramitds) 
through a prolonged succession of births. Since the Cariya- 
pitaka defines by its Pdramita doctrine the path to Sambodhi, 
it has the just claim to be considered as a complement to the 
Buddhavamsa. These Pranidhana and PdramMd doctrines 
taken together embrace, exemplify and bear out the state- 
ment in the Majjhima (III. p. 99) where the Buddha empha- 
tically formulates his idea of faith. Here is a summary of 
the statement. “ When a Bhikkhu is endowed with faith, 
equipped with morality, replete with learning, adorned with 
character, filled with generosity and vested with wisdom, a 
right aspiration arises in him for the attainment of a higher 
condition of existence, on the dissolution of his body, after 
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death. The thought burns his heart, it occupies his mind and 
makes him excogitate. Such mental dispositions and in- 
dwellings of his, developed and enlarged in this manner, 
conduce to the attainment of the cherished end. This is the 
road, this the path, that leads to his goal.” 

The reader will observe that the interval between the 
resolution and the realisation, stated in general terms by the 
Buddha was extended in the Cariyapitaka through Buddha- 
logy, so as to comprise several cycles of existence — a stretch 
of imagination proceeding perhaps from a loose literal inter- 
pretation and exaggeration of the expressions “ on the disso- 
lution of the body, after death ” ( kayasmbheda parammarana ), 
a current popular idiom meaning the immediate future follow- 
ing the present existence, which Buddha Gotama may not 
have meant. The desired higher condition did not necessari- 
ly mean in Gotama’s phraseology an existence hereafter as we 
commonly understand it. To suppose that it signifies ‘ here- 
after ’ in its commonest acceptation is to lose sight of the 
Buddha spirit acutely expressed by “ here and now ” ( samdit - 
Jdha akalika ) in* the earlier characterisation of Dhamma. 1 
Again, in the Samannaphalasutta (Dlgha I.) we are 
supplied with a lengthly discourse of the Buddha on the 
immediate fruit of the recluse-life ripening in this present 
conscious existence ( samditthika ). There are, again, a few 
significant words of the Buddha which are said to have been 
appealed to by the Buddhist thinkers of pre-Asokan and post- 
Asokan ages as authoritative pronouncements in support of 
their following views : 

1. That the present alone exists.'" 

1 Dlgha Xihaya II. p. 98. Also compare Bkaddekarattamtta Majjh. III. p. 187, 
where Buddha exhorts the bhikkhus with the words : ajj eva kiccam, dpannam ko janne 
maranam suve, (Strive to-day, for who knows death will not come to-morrow). 

5 The KathdvaUhu commentary attributes this view to the TheravSdins and Bhavya 
to the Old Stha virus and the SarvSstivMins (Boekhill, Life of the Buddha , pp. 190, 191). 
The Kathdmtthu itself (X. 7.) shows that the view was deduced from a statement of the 
Buddha preserved in the Su'niyutta, III. 71 . — “ That material body which has come ‘to birth, 
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2. That man lives and dies every moment in the momen- 
tary happening of consciousness. 3 

Thus promulgating the belief that sctmhodhi is the richest 
fruit of human efforts continued through almost innumerable 
cycles of individual existence, the Cariyapitaka seems to have 
lost sight of the Buddha spirit of energy and brought forward 
a new philosophy of life suited to the temperament of the 
general run of Indian people whom the enervating climate of 
India tended to make easy-going. It appears that the 
Cariyapitaka was but a production of a decadent age when 
Buddhahood or Arahatship was idealised to such an enormous 
extent and conceived so far beyond human reach as to give 
rise to a belief that there was no Buddha or no Arahat in the 
world at the time. The Cariya doctrine, I am of opinion, is 
post-Asokan. Bor I notice that in the pre-Asokan views of 
salvation which formed the ground for the growth of the 
Cariya doctrine, there is no idea of a futurity beyond this life 
and ranging over countless cycles of existence. In the 
Kathavatthu (I. d ; II. 9) we come across two views, which 
the commentator ascribes to the Sammitlyas, Sabbatthivadins 
and Bhadrayanikas and, among the post-As'okan schools, to 
the Andhakas : — (1) The Aryan puts away the impurities 
step by step ( odhiso-odhiso ), or, as the commentator puts it, 
“ by one portion at a time.” The same idea is expressed in 
another controversy in these words : — (2) penetration is 
acquired in segmentary order. These two statements embrace 

has appeared, is reckoned, termed, named, 4 exists,” but is not reckoned as “ has been,” 
nor as “ will be ” (Points of Controversy, p. 95). 

3 The Kathavatthu commentary attributes this view to three schools — vis., Vajjb 
pufctaka, Sammitiya and Andhaka, the first two of which are pre-Asokan and the third 
post-Asokan. See Kathavatthu I, 1. art. 193; II. 7 . The view is said to have been based 
upon such Canonical passages as Mguttam i. 10 and SamyuUa iu 9 5. q. v. ; e f. Makaniddem, 
p. 117: 

jivitaip attabhdvo ca mhhadukkiw ca kevala, ekacitta-samaijutta lah mo mttati khaiio. 

* The gradual degeneration of the Buddha-spirit of energy in the popular Buddhist 
faith is patent. A pious Buddhist of Ceylon, Banna or Chittagong, evinces a wish to 
attain salvation in the dispensation of the future Buddha Mefeteya, 
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but the positive and negative sides of one and the same view, 
viz., that the process of self-realisation is gradual. This 
theory of life appears to have been a deduction from a meta- 
physical doctrine of the Sammitlyas and Vajjiputtakas, of the 
gradual development of self-consciousness, loosely denomi- 
nated as pug gala, personality or jlva, living soul, passing from 
one state of existence to another. 1 Thus the Sammitlya 
doctrine may on the whole ' be pointed out as the historical 
background of the Cariya doctrine. The main point of differ- 
ence between the two is that the Sammitlya doctrine is 
devoid of all mythological implications attaching to Buddha- 
logy engrafted on the fanciful notions of cosmical eras which 
characterise the Cariya doctrine. The complete assimila- 
tion of the three distinct ideas : (1) the puggala passing 
from one state of existence to another, (2) the progressive 
course of enlightenment and (3) the cosmical eras embrac- 
ing innumerable cycles of existence — could not be reached 
until after Asolca. The side-light that can be obtained 
from the inscriptions of the Great Maury an brings within 
our vision a stage earlier than that of the Cariya 
doctrine. Bor there we find a belief in a glorious hereafter 
as a heavenly reward for energetic efforts in this world. 2 
The futurity vaguely expressed in the royal belief in heav- 
enly reward does not seem to imply any more than an 
immediate future following the present existence. 

The Cariyapitaka combining in one doctrine, beliefs 
in rebirth, comsical eras and progressive course of sambodhi 
formed the literary basis of the later Mahayana system of 
training of the Bodhisattas expounded in the Siksasamuccava 
the Dasabhumis'vara, and the Bodhicaryavatara, to mention 
only the standard works. Thus it afforded a medium through 
which Buddhalogy with its novel theories approached the 

J KaihavaUhii I. L art. 158. 

'i Kupnath Bdiofe : khnddnkena hi ka pi pukamanena mkiyo pipulc pi eva.ge 

drodheve. 
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Asrmna theory of the Brahmans. It is interesting to note 
here that in the Ganaka-Moggallana Sutta (Majjh. III. 1) 
Buddha made an approach to the Brahman method of train- 
ing, the Asrama theory of education conceived in an 
ascending numerical order, as a graduated system. 1 If 
there is any resemblance in this instance of adaptation, 
it does not appear to have extended beyond the fact that 
the Buddha also came to feel the want of conceiving a system 
of his own on a graduated scale for the proper guidance of 
his followers at large. I am not here to investigate the 
points of resemblance between the two systems. Without 
going into such details I may notice that their underlying 
theories and motives differed. For while the Brahmanical 
system of education was conceived on a par with the natural 
gradations of existence, and justified itself by a metaphysical 
theory of the gradual development of self, Buddha’s system 
lacked that general regulative principle which the Brahmanist 
deduced from their conception of life on a basis of heredity. 
Failing a deductive construction from a universal theory of 
life, Buddha’s system could not claim for its justification 
anything but a practical expediency, suggested by the varied 
mentality of his followers, recruited from different social 
grades with a view to constituting one common brotherhood. 
The very idea of a system was rather a concession, a legitimate 
concession, one may say, to the general shortcomings of 
human nature, than necessity arising from the very constitu- 
tion of ' our mind. His conception of mind as supremely 
radiant ( pabhassara ) by nature was prejudicial to all ideas 
of stereotyped system except for the training of those whose 
mind was tainted by impurities foreign to its nature (agcm- 
tukadosehi paduttha). The Buddha introduced in this 
manner a new system based upon the general psychology of 
human mind and not upon the hereditary stronghold of 


1 Bmhmananaqi h i a n npiibba* ikkha anupnhbakiriya tinupubbaptUipada yatha ajjhetie. 
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caste-system, thus affording a free scope for the natural self- 
determination of those who possessed strong common sense 
or intuition. But in its approach to the established Brah- 
manical system of training, the Cariyd doctrine afforded a 
universal regulative principle proceeding as a deduction from 
the underlying belief in the moral self-evolution of the 
Bodhisattva who is a member of Buddha-clan through countless 
cycles of existence, in other words, from a principle of ideal 
heredity of culture associated with the mythological creation 
of Buddha-genealogy. 

IY. The Apadana. It is the Book of Legends, consisting 
of autobiographical ballads, where the Arahat followers of 
the Buddha, Theras and Theris, recount their past existences 
with special reference to those incidents, religious experiences 
and acts of piety, which had shaped their destinies culminat- 
ing in Arahatship. The legends are introduced by general 
description of Buddhahood, distinguished into two types — 
the state of the Buddha and that of the Paccekabuddha. 
Thus the Apadana may be regarded as a supplement to the 
Buddhavamsa in the sense that it adds the accounts of the 
Theras and the Theris on the lines of the Great Legend (the 
Mahapadana) of the Buddhas. We say that the Apadana 
was a supplement because the Buddhavamsa with its Buddha- 
legends could not alone suffice to impress the mighty point 
and magnificent work of faith, without similar legends of 
Theras and Theris who were Buddha’s followers, co-workers 
and the mainstay of the Faith. The particular Theras and 
Theris immortalised by the Apadana are those who were the 
followers of Gautama the present Buddha. The Apadana 
brings out by the legends of Theras and Theris a special 
feature of the doctrine of piety, and this specialisation seems 
to establish a logical connection of the book with the Buddha- 
vamsa and the Cariyapitaka. The Buddhavamsa by its 
Pranidhma doctrine teaches, as we noticed, what Will can 
do, the Cariyapitaka hv its Pdramitd doctrine teaches how 
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the Will should be exercised by piety among other virtues, 
and it was left to the Apadana to teach how reverence and 
loving regard should be shown to those personages, the heroes 
of a nation, whose words, blessings and sacred memory are 
a source of inspiration and solace. Thus while the Buddha- 
vamsa and the Cariyapitaka impressed on people the edu- 
cation of will and intellect, the Apadana was concerned with 
the cultivation of proper religious sentiments or feelings of 
devotional love and humbleness of spirit, finding expression 
in acts of piety. The doctrine upheld in the Apadana is what 
may be technically called Adhikaravacla, which means that 
it is necessary to establish a claim to Arahatship by homage 
and such other acts of piety. In other words, the Apadana 
proceeded to show that human success and future greatness 
depends not on individual will and energetic effort alone, but 
on the guidance, sympathy and grace ( anubhava ) of those who 
are accounted a3 cherished teachers, and on a reciprocal rever- 
ence for them accompanied by regard for the existing system 
and religious tradition. 

I maintain that the Apadana, along with the Buddha- 
vamsa and the Cariyapitaka, is post-Asokan in date, and I 
think that the popular idea of piety inculcated on an exten- 
sive scale in the Apadana is in itself a sufficient evidence. An 
analysis of the legends sets forth that the Apadana idea of 
piety did not extend beyond the worship of the Buddhas or 
their relics and shrines, by offerings and homage, nor beyond 
the belief that salvation was ensured by the feeling of joy, 
intense and spontaneous, resulting from such worships. 

The immediate background of the Apadana doctrine of 
piety lies, I believe, in the stories of the Vimanavatthu, which 
bears a close resemblance in teaching with the inscriptions of 
As'oka. The phases of belief which have found expi ession in 
the Yimanavatthu are characterised by a humanizing spirit 
rendering the abstract concrete or practical. The stories teach 
that the householders can become dwellers of celestial 
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mansions which vary in glory and splendour according to the 
merits gained by the following acts of piety and religious 
observances ( dhanimacciriya ) : — 

(a) Faith in the Three Jewels (tiratanesu saddha). 

(b) Buddhavandana — Various modes of salutation to 

the Buddha, touching his feet (padavandana) or 
with folded hands (anjalikamma), with a mind 
transported with joy ( muditamano ), and a heart 
serene ( pcisannacitto .) 

(0) Buddhapuja — Worshipping the Buddha with offer- 

ings of flowers and perfumes. 

(d) Cetiyavcmdana , Thupapujd , Dhatu-puja — Worship 

of shrines, topes and relics. 

(e) Observance of the Upasotha. 

(/) Keeping the precepts ( silasamadanci ). 

(g) Kiccdni — Fulfilment of duties by man and woman. 

(h) Asana — Cordial reception of the Buddha and his 

followers, 

(1) Dana — Liberal gifts of food and drink, and other 

requisites to the Buddha and the Order. 

(j) Fihamdma — Dedication of Viharas to the Buddha 

and the Order. 

(k) BMkkhadana — Alms-giving. 

(?) Ardma-ropd , Yana-ropd, Cankama, Tokkharani — 
Laying out of gardens, planting of trees, con- 
struction of roads, and excavation of tanks. 

(m) Rat hapadtpadi — Gifts of chariots and provision 
of lights, etc. 

(«) PiiMdnumodand — Participation in virtuous deeds. 
These Vimana ideas of piety were intensified later in the 
legends of the Apadana which virtually did away with the pre- 
cepts and duties of life, and emphasized only such formal aspects 
of religion as Pujd, Vandana, JDdna and JDaksind. Among 
other differences, the following are the most noticeable : — 

1. Like the inscriptions of Asoka, the Vimana stories 

23 
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hold out for the householder a promise of heavenly reward 
generally in the immediate future, 1 while the Apadana 
legends invariably illustrate by the lives of Theras and Theris 
how heavenly rewards thus obtained are continued through 
many cycles of existence and multiplied, until these lead to 
Arahatship. 

2. The Vimanavatthu sets out a religion for the house- 
holder, stripped of the idea of renunciation, whereas the 
Apadana legends combine by a peculiar mythological device 
the pious life of the householder with the higher attainments 
of the recluse, the latter overshadowing the former — a synthesis 
unknown in the time of Asoka. 

3. The Vimana stories promulgate generally the worship 
of the present Buddha 2 with his doctrine and followers, while 
the Apadana legends by their Adhikaravada exalt the past 
Buddhas and brings into prominence the worship of shrines, 
relics and topes. 

d. The emphasis laid in the Yimana stories is on the 
whole on individual morality and duty, while the Apadana 
legends emphasize mainly the aesthetic, charitable and humani- 
tarian aspects of the faith. 

It seems as if the Vimanavatthu and the Apadana 
represent the two sides of Asoka’s religion. Bor the instruc- 
tions in Asoka’s inscriptions are only a reproduction of 
the teachings of the Vimanavatthu, 3 and the Apadana 
legends are nothing but the embodiment of Asoka’s personal 
practices. And the conflict between the Yimana and Apadana 
doctrines is the same as that between Asoka’s teachings 
and practices.- What we find in Asokan inscriptions is in 
spirit but a faithful reproduction of the Buddha idea of 

1 The Vimana story of Revat! (No. 52) which also occurs as a Peta-story in the 
Petavatthu is one of the few exceptions, 

’ Th6 YimSna St0ry 82 > mentions Sumedha, a past Buddha, is one of 

the few exceptions. 

3 Notably the yimana story of Revafci (No, 52). 
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worship, which consists in following his instructions and 
not in personal homage and offerings, the foolish ways 
of common people. 1 * But in his personal practices Asoka 
himself appears to have followed a mode of worship which 
the . Buddha had denounced as vulgar. In the history 
of this conflict between the two forms of Buddha worship, 
the Apadana marks a stage in the growth of the Buddhist 
creed when the ethical side practically disappeared yield- 
ing place to the popular. The result was that the 
emotional side of the faith devoured its previous ration- 
ality (pannanvayata) 

The Aclhikaravada of the Apadana combines two elements 
— the Grfaja and the Sramcmya. We have seen above 
that the background of the Gi'hya religion is in the Vimana- 
vatthu. But we have to enquire, where lies the back- 
ground of Sramanya, the religion of the recluses. I think 
it is in the earlier extant songs of the Theras and the 
Theris. 

We have in the existing Pali Canon two anthologies 
of the psalms of the early Buddhists — Theras and Theris, 
the former numbering 259, and 264 including the dupli- 
cated names, 3 and the latter 73.'* Among the Theras and 
Theris named there are a number of historical persons 
whose dates range from Buddha to Asoka. Por instance, the 
commentator Dhammapala singles out Tekicchakari as a Thera 
whose father was banished by Candagutta Moriya, who, 
therefore, may be taken as a contemporary of king 
Bindusara, the son and successor of Candagutta. Among 
the contemporaries and relatives of king As'oka, the 
commentator mentions Yltasoka, and Prince Tissa called 
Ekavihariya in the text, as Theras who were brothers to 

1 Malt apart nibh ana suit ant a in the Dlyha, II, p. 188. 

* Of. pannanvaya saddha in the Sarny utta , V, p. 222. 

' Mrs. Rhys Davids, Psalms of the Brethren , Introduction, p. xxvii. 

* Muller, Paramatihad~qm.nl, Introduction, p. ay 
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the Great Maurya. Of the Theris none are mentioned by 
the commentator as belonging to the time of the Mauryans 
or later: That the gathas ascribed to these Theras and 
Theris were all really uttered by them, no one can be- 
lieve. This is not to deny that there are many genuine 
utterances or self-expressions of the poetically gifted 
brethren and sisters. Whether the Theras and the Theris 
were all historical personages or not, whether the stanzas 
bequeathed to us under their names be all their genuine 
utterances or not, we cannot but be struck by the fact 
that the stanzas were all to the same purpose, to bring 
out the same phase of belief, to promulgate the same 
doctrine of self-expression ( anmvada ) to inculcate the 
same dhammata, or the order of the norm ( niyama ), 
wherein holiness is the natural expression of what 
Mrs. Rhys Davids characteristically denominates the 
Arahant’s “mental and moral being.” This self-expression 
which characterises the psalms is but an outward indica- 
tion of the inner conviction of a Buddhist saint when he 
has reached the purest state of consciousness by means of 
meditation. 

In the Apadana, one can find another redeeming fea- 
ture of the Buddhist faith which is absent from the 
original teachings of the Buddha, viz., the germ of a 
conception of Paradise in its charming description of Buddha- 
Khetta, the conception that was so much developed afterwards 
in the well-known Mahayana work, the Sukhavati-Vyuha. 
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As is the case with many great poets of Andhrades'a we 
do not possess any records dealing with the life and times 
of Bammera Potanamatya, the great translator of Srlmad 
Bhagctvatam into Telugu. Supreme was the indifference of 
these great men with regard to their own lives and they never 
thought of leaving to their successors any information concern- 
ing themselves bevond the bare mention of their own and their 
parents’ names and their writings. Most of them had disciples, 
who were poets not unknown to fame, but who were never 
guilty of being Boswells to their own masters ; and our poet 
forms no exception, even though he had students, who perhaps 
at his bidding aided him in his work, translating no inconsi- 
derable portions of it. But it is not surprising to us to find 
it so when we find our ancestors so deeply attached to what 
they conceived to be the true lives of those fabulous gods and 
heroes and Amtdras of Yisnu. But human nature cannot be 
disregarded ; and so we find 1 works which ostensibly are 
biographies of those great men who, imperishable in their 
works, live for ever, but which containing as they do an 
unbelievable mass of improbable, impossible and fictitious 
matter, make themselves books of fairy tales. Returning to 
our author we find references to him in the works of some of his 
successors, but never do we find any matter concerning his life 
save the mere mention of his name. No material exists out 


1 Tararuci and Kalidasa Cariiams . 
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of which we can construct the biography of this great man, 
who moves men’s souls as few can do, and we fear the 
life he lived will ever remain unknown. Traditional stories 
somewhat in the nature of anecdotes are found current about 
him, but we do not know how far reliance can be placed upon 
them. There are cases when many places claim the same 
poet, as we find the house in which the five Pandavas 
were born in many a nook and corner of this vast country 
divided by great distances. In the following pages we take 
such anecdotes as are extremely probable and which are not 
inconsistent with the character of our poet. 

But then there is the question whether the published 
writings of the poet offer us any help with regard to the 
matter in hand. The author does enter into his work in a sense 
other than the following. He cannot escape from himself 
when he goes on writing ; but seldom, almost never, do we find 
great poets making their works the receptacles of their bio- 
graphic details. The works reflect the poet and perhaps it is 
this image that is of greater importance to us than those 
details about his height and weight, his personal appearance, 
his eccentricities and his little weaknesses. What is preserved 
to us of him in his works, provided it is rightly read and under- 
stood, would give us all that we need know about him which 
is much more than what a cartload of details about his daily 
life and actions could ever do. 

It is not possible for us to deal with the state of the 
country in those days in any way commensurate with its im- 
portance to our subject. The history of the Andhras, we mean 
a fair account of how they lived then, is yet to be written. 
But in a rough way we may say that the country was divided 
into many principalities, some of them big and others small. 
The Muhammadan kingdoms of the South were in existence 
and their powerful rival the Vijayanagar Empire which 
afterwards subjugated them was making itself stronger. Each 
petty prince was supreme in his small principality. We do 
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not know with certainty, and we doubt very much, whether 
there was any security of life and property. As in such cases, 
where a single man ruled with almost absolute powers, the 
state of the country depended upon the personal character of 
the individual ruler. It is in the experience of old men still 
alive how these petty tyrants rule, and from their experience 
we can picture to ourselves the state of the country under 
such absolute rulers. 

But from this, it must not be misunderstood that these 
princes ever proved tyrants to the poets and bards in any 
way ; and in those rare instances in which they did we find 
how they fared in the contest that ensued between themselves 
and the poor bards . 1 The princes always courted the poets’ 
friendship and treated them munificently, showering upon 
them presents and wealth. We may say that they bribed the 
poets taking from them in return lavish praise. It was in a 
way an alliance 2 between the rich and powerful aristocracy 
and the poor but intelligent Brahmana. Those were the 
days when literature was under the patronage of rich 
nobles, princes and kings; in a word literature was 
patronised by the aristocracy. The masses had nothing 
to do with these literary productions and we fear they 
were seldom influenced by them. The literature which 
belonged to the masses, briefly the democratic literature, was 
composed of ballads 3 and some Satakmns like Vemana and 
DcisaratM Satakam. And perhaps this fact explains to 
some extent why most of the literary works which were 

1 Ca n d raleMi a vilaparn. 

* The help of the Brahma nas was very necessary to the princes to keep back the 
advance of the masses in the interests of their power. Rulers from Sudra castes 
like Reddis, Vela mas and Kamnas seem to have especially courted the help of the poets 
and literary men, as wo find them treating their court poets with a respect which has 
hardly been paralleled in any other country. 

3 These ballads contain such poetic merit that they demand separate study] 
for themselves. For a certain crude native vigour of their language and for the stirring 
description of heroic actions and deeds they may take their place in the world’s ballad 
literature with Chevy ' 
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composed under aristocratic patronage were artificial and 
insincere and soulless, works dealing with the loves of those 
whom we may call after the western fashion, “ knights, and 
ladies.” They carried about the air of the aristocratic 
society and highest classes. The authors never thought 
of writing for the masses and would have repudiated with 
disdain any such suggestion. Leaving the acknowledged 
translations of Sanskrit works what do we find in this 
section of Andhra literature which rose up in princely courts 
and under the direct patronage of the aristocracy of 
the land ? We find mostly Prcibandhams written in the style 
of the Ncmadha with a plot of very flimsy structure, or we 
may say the meagrest that could be conceived, and which, 
if plainly told, may be told in half a dozen lines. There 
we find verses almost like the verses given as examples in 
a book on rhetoric and where great feats of jugglery with 
metre are performed which possess not a single genuine 
poetic quality. There are the stereotyped descriptions of 
rivers and mountains, of cities and of the men of the 
four castes. There are the hero and heroine seeing each 
other for the first time and all the story of love at first 
sight follows. There is their consequent pining for each other 
till they are brought together by happy chance or through 
the work of their nearest friends. There are the time- 
honoured complaints of ladies languishing from love made 
to all the trees and ail the birds which bring after all no 
relief. The marriages come off mostly in Gcindharva form 
and long sections deal with their married life, but not a single 
thought about true honest love finds a single expression. 
The original Adam and Eve thus dressed in modern 
clothes revelling in most beautiful grottos and most beautiful 
gardens are placed before us for our instruction and 
enjoyment. All this is very pleasing to the aristocrats ; all 
is brilliant, only the brilliance is superficial, unwholesome 
and nauseating. All this is put into a number of 
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cantos, generally five, running according to strict rules 
propounded by Sanskrit grammarians and rhetoricians. It 
is indeed very difficult to see distinctly how these works are 
Andhra at all except in their language. And with regard to the 
language itself we find it very heavily sanskritised ; the works 
bristling with Sanskrit compounds which would rouse the 
envy even of a Bana. Beyond the sweet and smooth running 
of the verses, it is not possible for us to see much that is dis- 
tinctly poetic in most of the works which were written by 
men of great talent under the patronage of princes . 1 

The place where Potanamatya spent his days or at 
least wrote his works was Ekasilanagaram, for the poet 
himself speaks of “ getting up and returning to Eksilana- 
garam after some days ”. Perhaps he was born there. But 
then there is a section of critics who maintain that it 
was Ontimetta in the modem Cudappah District in the 
Madras Presidency, while another identifies it with Orugallu 
in the present Nizam’s Dominions. Literally gall a means 
a stone, while metta means a hillock. Since there is no 
evidence which gives us any definite information about his 
birthplace and as there is a coincidence between EJeasila and 
Orugallu which cannot be ignored, we may take that plaee to 
he his native place . 2 

With regard to the time of our poet we are on surer 
ground here than in the above case, as he was the relation of 
another great Andhra poet Srxnatha. ^rlnatha writes, “ Oh 
Muse, how will you win for me in future the praise of the 
very learned Ravu Singa Mahlpala ”, from which we gather that 
he was patronised by a king named Sarvajna Sangamanidu who 

1 The system of religion and the ideas about society which belonged to our 
ancestors, where authority held such way, explain to some extent why such a literature 
came into existence, 

2 For an exhaustive discussion about this question a reference may be made to 
Jayanti Ramayya’s article on “ Bammera Potaraju ” in the Journal of the Telega Academy , 
July, 1916. 

24 
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ruled Venkatagari 1 from 1422 to 1447 A. I). Thus we may 
take that our poet lived in the earlier half of the 15th 
century. 

We can see from the following verses that he was the 
second son of Kesanamantri and Lakkamamba : 

1. Annaya was the son of the virtuous blessed Bhimanamantri, who 
was of lineage of Kounclinya and who followed JLpadambha Sutra . His 
wife Gauramamba of sweet “voice gave birth to Somanamantri by the 
favour of the Sun-God. His wife was Mallama and their son was 
Yellana whose wife was Maehama. Their -son of charming appearance, 
increaser of family and a storehouse of many practical arts, and one who 
was rich in his charity, honour and wisdom was Ivesana who taking 
Lakkamamba for his wife embraced Saivamatam. 

2. Lakkamamba receiving the praise of wise men would not go 
out of her house, would not discuss other men’s characters, would not 
cross her husband’s words and would not give up kindness and charity. 

3. Other women are not equal to her who removed the sorrows of the 
poor by her presents, who was the seat of charity, duty, honour, sweetness 
and earnestness, who was a woman of beauty, and who was like Parvatl 
in worshipping the feet of Siva, compassion, wise speech. 

4. To that good lady we two were born, the eldest Tippana a man 
devoted to the worship of Siva and myself named Potana who am a 
pursuer of good ways. 

His father who became a convert to Saivism after his 
marriage with Lakkamamba seems to have been a remarkable 
man with very strong religious feelings and vastly learned. His 
learning and his character commanded the respect of his 
gifted son. But our poet appears to have loved his mother 
with great tenderness which can be found from the verses 
given above. What his childhood was we do not know, but 
the way in which he treats his boy characters seems to be 
strongly reminiscent of his own. 

As we have said before poets and learned men attached 
themselves to courts of distinguished princes and under their 
patronage which was in most cases liberal and -munificent 


1 From the records of the Yenkatagiri Honse, 
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wrote their works dedicating them to their patrons. Learning 
till very recently in the Andhra country was the monopoly of 
the Brahmanas and it is very rare for us to meet with poets or 
literary men rising from the other castes except in few cases 1 
like that of Kumarl Molla, the famous lady poet who wrote 
the story of Ramayana in sweet flowing numbers hardly 
surpassed in Telusu Literature. 

These Brahmanas from very early age were taught Sans- 
krit; and Sanskrit was to India what Latin was to mediaeval 
Europe. If works on philosophy or religion or science intended 
for the learned of all India had to be written, then invariably 
they were written in Sanskrit. It was not rare also for men 
to write literary works in the classical language, as we find that 
even till recently men did not realise the absurdity of writing 
any work of really poetic value in a language which though 
not dead is still so far away from men’s lives as not to be easily 
amenable for that masterly use which a vernacular is amenable 
to. Carlyle observes in his Essay on Burns that his Scotch 
songs were really poetic compositions which his English 
poems were not. And perhaps the artificiality which we 
notice in the Andhra JPrabandhams was to some extent due 
to their being overloaded with Sanskrit as we find whole 
verses composed of Sanskrit words ending only with Telugu 
terminations ! Eor both secular and religious purposes Sanskrit 
was essential to the Brahmana; and this explains to some 
extent why the classical language entered so largely into their 
compositions. Nourished on the vast store of the Aryan culture 
which is preserved to us in Sanskrit books and cherishing it 
with an intense love, as it gave them all they prized and secured 
them their position, these poets, mostly Brahmanas, based 
their works on Sanskrit models ; and excepting in those rare 
instances in which the authors set themselves the task of giving 

1 Another notable exception we find in Sri Krishna Devaraya, the famous king of 
Yijayanagar who was the author of AmuUamalyada , a Telugu Prahandham* 
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the vernacular the primary place in their works, we never find 
books in which Sanskrit occupies a secondary place. Indeed 
the question how far Andhra literature belonging to this 
section reflects Andhra life and genius is a very pertiment one 
whose solution would be very instructive ; but it is beyond 
the scope of this essay. Gifted Andhras had hitherto 
neglected the study and cultivation of their popular literature 
with the result that even now we find imitations of the 
works of the 16th and 17th centuries, where hyperbolical 
hyperbole, extraordinary artificiality and glaring insincerity run 
riot. With the rapid changes which men’s ideas have 
undergone and the fast disappeai-ance of a state of society 
which helped the growth of verse of the type above mentioned, 
we find the signs of a better order of things coming into 
existence though it has been ushered in by a curious state of 
activity the outcome of which mostly is the production, I 
may almost say manufacture as toys are turned out in 
a toy factory, of novels innumerable, mostly absurd 
imitations of Scott and Bankim Chandra, Medows Taylor and 
G. A. Henty, where there is neither good plot, nor good 
characterisation, nor pleasing style. 

But returning to our subject we find that the first 
question which demands our study is Potanamatya the man. 
Binding no biography of our author we naturally turn to his 
work, but strangely his sole extant production 1 is a transla- 
tion which makes us think that very little can be gleaned of 
our author from it. But no great genius like Potana even 
though he translates can lose his identity so far as to be unre- 
cognisable in it. In the mighty crucible of his soul the material 
is transfused and is poured forth again tinged with the colour 
of his genius. Certainly the orginal is there, but how gloriously 
changed ! The Omar Khayyam translated by Eitzgerald into 

1 There is a tradition which attributes to him a small poetic piece called Bhogmidan - 
daham and also a work called VXrabhadravijaya m. We cannot believe these to be his works. 
For reasons refer to Sri Eamamurti’s Lives of Telugu Poets. 
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English is not the Omar Khayyam in the Persian tongue but 
the Omar Khyyam of Fitzgerald reflecting him and his genius. 
The Andhra Bhagavatam is the Bhagavatam of Potana and 
in it we find his radiant soul pouring forth in torrents its vast 
riches uplifting and elevating all those who chance to read 
it. Therein you find his own interpretation of life. The 
original outline is there but how coloured in new colours ! 

Potana was a poor Brahmana rich in his spiritual wealth. 
Asfis widely current in Andhradesa in his boyhood, Potana 
was tending cows, which shows ;in what extreme poverty his 
childhood was cast ; his tutelary God waA &r! Krishna and He 
was also a tender of cows, at least in His childhood though 
not in His maturer life. No honest work which would fetch 
him his daily bread was mean or disgusting to him. He had 
in him the spirit of the old Sages and of the Brahmana scholars 
whose meagre fare and contemptuous disregard of even the 
necessities of life has been proverbial. He seems to have had 
the truest conceptions of a poet’s life and work. All the more is 
his example noble in an age when poets turned their divine gifts 
to mercenary uses securing for themselves wealth and luxuries. 
He was witnessing in the life of his own relation ^rlnatha how 
a man by selling his divine powers to rich princes and kings 
could lead a life of extreme opulence and luxury. How absurd 
would it have been to a man like Potana the lament of 
Srfnatha for his vanished golden bow and musk. 

And such sights conveyed to him nothing but disgust. 
Such luxury was not only unnecessary to him but positively 
repulsive. The hardest life to him was not incompatible with 
the noblest and the highest use of intellect. Poverty was 
not an impediment to his literai’y activities. It may surprise us 
of this age how in such circumstances he could do his mighty 
work though to India such examples of literary heroes 1 were 
not unknown. When lesser difficulties shattered the lives of 


* See, for instance, the life of Vedanta Desika, the great southern scholar and poet. 
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promising geniuses, as happened to Burns in the 18th century, 
we see the true heroic nature of the man, who careless of the 
gibes and mockeries of his pleasure-loving fellow poets, 
unyielding under trials of poverty and unsubdu ed by the 
cruel and ferocious threats of vain monarehs, whose offers 
of patronage were discarded with supreme indifference, 
worked on and on rising to sublime heights of imagination 
hardly surpassed in any literature, leading a life of heroic 
devotion to a noble task. Magnificent are the ways of the 
great ! 

We have always believed that if some happy chance 
brought to the light of day some authentic records of 
this man’s life, his trials and his difficulties and his 
glorious successes, it would be a veritable heroic poem 
to men of this age. In lieu of this we have to draw 
such help from tradition as is consistent with reason and a 
right reading of his work. From what we read and hear we 
may say that his boyhood was not spent under the tutelage of 
a guru. But a Brahmana family is a school where boys learn 
without knowing that they do so. Particularly in such a family 
as Potanna’s where the parents were such as they were 
described to.be later on by their great son, a boy like young 
Potanna would have learnt much more than under the instruc- 
tion of a teacher. The learned father with strong religious 
feelings and the loving mother with her piety and learning 
were his best teachers at home, where without hardship and 
with thorough sympathy the young and tender child, our 
future poet, would gather knowledge. We can easily realise 
how boys with a keen imagination and good powers of under- 
standing learning quite early the beautiful Purana stories 
are influenced by them. Perhaps in many cases amongst 
such it is this that colours very strongly their maturer life. 
We read that Sivaji’s soul, when he was a boy, was fired with 
enthusiasm to do something to his country and his race by 
hearing the tales of mighty heroes, like Arjuna, Bhlma and 
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JDropa and of statesmen like Sri Krishna. Our poet, horn as 
he was into such family, would have learnt the mere rudiments 
of learning at a very early age. Tending cows during day 
time, he might have been learning his lessons from bis parents 
in the early morning and at night. This is not mere con- 
jecture, for such examples are not rare even now. His cow- 
tending business made him keep company with Nature and 
thus unconsciously he was brought under her powerful 
influence. Some may be inclined to laugh at this as due to 
the writer’s imagination ; but such do not understand the 
mighty influence which Nature exerts upon a poetic tempera- 
ment. It has been seen in many a poet’s life how his early 
association with Nature brought into his writings a certain 
freshness as of green fields, a certain charm as of early dawn 
and an imaginative splendour as of the mid-day sun. However 
bound a poet is by certain conventions, provided he grew in 
the company of Nature, his work bears distinct marks of her 
wholesome influence. Even in a Prabandham like Manucaritam 
by Peddanamatya 1 where the crushing rules of the rhetori- 
cian are meekly borne, the descriptions of natural scenery, 
which add so much charm to it, describe the scenery, round 
and near Bangalore lessening the note of artificiality which 
characterise most works belonging to this class, as a great 
Andhra scholar has remarked. Such were perhaps the 
influences under which our author grew, though we have no 
means of establishing or refuting them. 

There is a story current to the effect that he was taught 
by one Chidanandayogi whom he casually met one noon and 
whom he pleased by his precocious intellect and sweet humi- 
lity. This is a very plausible story and could be believed in 
but for the direct testimony of the poet to the effect that he 
was self-educated. The author styles himself as a man of self- 
acquired learning. This is not very material to our subject 

1 Peddanamatya was perhaps the best amongst the Asta-diggajas of Sr? Krishna 
Pevar&ya, the great king who ruled the Yijayanagar jthnpire. 
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and we may leave it to recount the remaining facts of his life 
which are very few. 

He visited Benares as he tells us and one moonlit night 
after bathing in the sacred river Gauges , 1 and on performing 
Mahesmra Jap am, on its banks, he saw before him a Prince 
of divine appearance who making Himself known as Sri 
Rama asked him to translate the Bhagavatam. Saying this He 
disappeared. This might have been a hallucination ; but it 
shows us that the poet already formed by that time somewhat 
clear notions of his future activities in which his overpowering 
energy could find adequate employment. He might have been 
still by that time unsettled in his work but this vision definitely 
shaped his future course. On returning home, which he did 
soon after, and after completing the rites which such a pilgri- 
mage requires he set himself to the work of translating the 
Bhagavatam into Telugu. After what period he completed his 
work we do not know, nor at what period of his life he com- 
menced it. But when he did, Sarvajna Sangamanldu a great 
scholar and patron of learning sent Srinatha in splendid style 
to influence Potanna to dedicate his work to him. Srlnatha 
met him # ploughing his field and mockingly said “ Are you 
a farmer P ” Then Potanna’s great spirit bursts out in a noble 
verse which in burning words describes the misery of a poet 
who sells himself for money and in which he enunciates the 
principles that should guide the life of a noble poet : 

“ Rather than eat the food of evil purchased by prostitu- 
ting to bad men the sweet maidens of their works, tender as 
the new-born twig of a young mango tree, what if good 
poets turn farmers or go in search of roots and such other 
things in remote forest-lands to maintain their lawfully 
wedded wives and children ? ” 

Sarasvatl appears to him in a dream weeping. The verse 
which tradition ascribes to him in which he consoles her is : 

1 There was a good deal of controversy going on some time back about the river 
referred to by Potana, some holding that it was not the Ganges but the Godavary. 
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“ O beloved daughter-in-law of the slayer of Kaitabha 
Raksasa (Visnu) ! 0 my mother, why do you cry till tears 
dyed black with the collyrium used for your eyelashes fall 
on your breasts ? 0 Queen of Suvarpagarbha (Brahma) I 
will not carry you and sell you to satisfy my hunger to the 
barbarous Karnatakas. Believe me absolutely, O Bharatl.” 

The verse perhaps shows us that he was being tempted 
and the devil was finally cast from him by that noble vision. 
Sarvajna Sangamanldu was trying his best to get from 
Potanna the dedication of his work, a thing for which Andhra 
kings would have done anything ; but all his attempts were 
absolutely futile. Thus discarded and unable to do anything, 
the prince, as the tradition asserts, wanted brute force to 
get the book burnt, and it was not till his queen interceded 
with him that he allowed it to see the light of day. 

Leaving these matters aside let us glance briefly 
at the work itself. A.s it exists to-day it is not the sole 
creation of Potanna, but there are other names 1 associated 
with his. The causes for this are various, as given by 
critics, but, whatever they might be, we are not concerned 
with them as the best work comes directly from his hands 
stamped with his genius and bearing witness to his* gigantic 
personality. The original contains 22,000 verses while the 
translation runs to 30,000 verses. The poet himself says 

“ Who is able to clearly explain Bhagavatam excepting 
guka and Sri Krishna. I will write as I have grasped by 
my intellect, heard from wise men, and understood by my 
devotion.” 

Thus he does not simply translate the Sanskrit 
Bhagavatam but puts into it what he has read himself and 
what he has learnt from the learned in his conversation with 
them. As Pandits have pointed out, the Yedantic disquisitions 
owe much to the famous commentaries. In some places, 

1 Veligandala Naraya, Erclmri Singana, 
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where the matter is dismissed in a single verse in the original 
our author develops it into many verses distinctly improving 
upon the original. In some cases we find new ideas intro- 
duced into the translation and their appropriateness and the 
beauty which they add to the work make us bold to say 
that some of the best in the work is due solely to Potanna 
himself. 

We would not dare to attempt here any textual criticism 
of this mighty work, and it is beyond our purpose to do so. 
The Yedantic system of philosophy and similar matters 
will not be touched upon except very slightly when dealing 
with his religion. 

Some are prone to think that Potanna being a mere 
translator was not a creative genius. Let us briefly touch 
upon this. It is a well-known fact that a creative genius 
need not invent everything himself, otherwise Shakes- 
peare would not be one. Curiously some of the great creative 
artists owe so much to others that indiseriminating readers 
are prone to consider them as nothing very great. A creative 
artist’s originality lies in the way in which he handles the 
matter which he has borrowed or assimilated from others. 
An artist takes an old story and puts much that is new into 
it and gives it a new life. The author might be a translator ; 
but what if the translation is a work with a force, vigour, 
and beauty that the original does not possess ? 

What are these Turanas ? At least the most important 
amongst them were the productions of mighty creative 
geniuses who were seers. They had an ideal of life, the 
Brahmanieal in this instance, and they gave expression to 
it in this work in such a way that they appealed to the 
largest number of men in the country. They were never 
written after the models of the abstruse treatises which were 
intended for the highly cultured. The works were mostly 
propagandist in their purpose. These great geniuses had 
such a practical turn of mind that their propaganda, carried 
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on ages ago, would compare very favourably with the propa- 
ganda carried on by some of the Christian societies in the 
world to-day. The thoroughness and the extensiveness with 
which they carried on their work explains to some extent the 
permanence with which their ideal has struck deep into the 
minds of the Hindus. 

The chief learned Brahmana works are abstruse treatises 
in Sanskrit on philosophy, religion and religious ritual. They 
were not for the masses. If the heterogeneous mass had 
to be led and kept under the control of the Brahmapa who 
stood for its most entrancing and beautiful ideal of life, 
works which appeal most to the mass mind, moving it power- 
fully, must be constructed. Hence those Puranas and 
Upapuranas. So also those many great concessions made to the 
masses in regard to religious matters, for instance that the 
mere repetition of Visnu’s name is meritorious, as also the 
great efficacy of Tulasidalam and Ganges water. Brahmanical 
religion is the religion for the few ; when it is to be applied 
to the masses, some powerful instruments for its spread have to 
be constructed. The subtle Brahmana found one such instru- 
ment in the aristocracy of the land. But tbe Brahmana knew 
that it was at best a transitory and a weak instrument. 
Another was his own powerful intellect. He became a literary 
artist and he began to capture men’s minds. He did capture 
men’s minds and the most powerful weapons in his armoury 
were these popular works, the Purcinas. 

These popular works bear distinct marks of the purpose 
with which they were written. No abstractions, no vague 
general principles hard to be understood, no abstruse philo- 
sophical discussion, but concrete stories told with a force and 
beauty hardly surpassed in any literature. Their purpose was 
not to construct a small work faultless in every detail but 
difficult to be understood, for that would have spelt ruin to 
their purpose. A huge edifice imposing in its appearance 
and powerfully moving all minds in its total effect, tbe 
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general effect must be great, if the Brahmanas were to 
succeed. 

The planning and execution of these great works show 
the comprehensive intellect of the Brahmana. As nothing is 
wholly good so also our Brahmaua’s propaganda had its great 
evils. As it appears to us the great energy of the Brahmana, 
was almost spent in the propaganda itself. Very little was 
left for further development. Progress was arrested and 
stagnation was one of its most serious consequences. 

Reverting to our subject, these Purcinas offered good 
ground for utilising the energy of a rising po'et. There was the 
outline ; and there was scope for great improvement in detail 
where the highest ability could find adequate employment. 

Buddhism challenged successfully for some time the 
Brahmanical ideal and showed that it was not the only ideal. 
The Buddhist was no match to the Brahmana in India and the 
former mistook the temporary effect for the permanent. The 
Buddhist did not count the tremendous effect of the Brahmana 
propaganda on the side of his adversaries. Sankara and 
Ramanuja moved the learned and cultured and used, if tradi- 
tion tells truth, the merciless sword of the new -convert kings 
in overcoming the masses and reclaiming them to the Hindu 
fold. The Brahmanical ideal, which was so gloriously fresh in 
men’s minds once, had become a little faded. It had to be 
revived. Hence these translations of the Pur anas, but not of 
the innumerable other works on religion and religious ritual. 

Coming to the subject of our essay we find Potanna a 
great bhakta and a poet. He must sing, and his great spirit 
could not be kept in without pouring forth its riches liberally 
for his fellow beings. He does not touch upon the vast mass 
bat selects for his treatment a few which give scope for the 
employment of his great powers. How well he did his 
work can be seen by a comparison of the translation with the 
original. Potanna’s art as it appears in some of his best pieces 
would be discussed later on. 
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Some, then, may think that after all in these days when 
the ideal, which forms the basis of the work, has been 
challenged successfully by a new onrush of ideas and has been 
almost swept away from modern Hindu life, the work which is 
based upon it becomes itself unconvincing. But such forget 
that even though the Brahmanieal ideal has now become a 
splendid illusion of the past, yet its influence has not been 
lost upon the country. Even if it were swept away yet th • 
picture, once the only one that held sway over the gifted of 
this land, has so much in it to guide us in this period of 
transition, when we are moving towards a goal which is not 
even vaguely discernible to our sight, that a hasty dismissal 
of it without closer study would cause the greatest danger to 
our society. Even granting that we will depart farther 
and farther away from this ideal, finally breaking all our 
connection with it, yet the books, at least some portions of 
them, will go on influencing the people, as they are works of 
literature. So long as poetry will go on influencing men, so 
long will these works influence us. 

It is a fact of everyday observation that men and women 
who lay no claim to any learning read it still with absorption 
as well as the learned. What then are the merits of the work 
which moves so strongly unsophisticated minds ? What are 
the qualities of the poet which impress such enduring 
qualities upon the work P 

Eirst and foremost is his sincerity, the matchless 
sincerity of the poet. He is not the occasional singer 
for men in their easy chairs. His is not the function to 
merely tickle one’s fancy, to be forgotten as soon as the pleas- 
ing sensation is lost. His purpose is serious and he carries 
with him men’s souls as he pours forth in torrents his bhakti 
to the Almighty. He is never equivocal or vague, but he 
always surely and powerfully hits the mark. He is not the 
man to take sides for Visnu or Brahma or Siva; they are 
to him, as to all true devotees, only manifestations of the 
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One Supreme Being. The universe is the garb which He has 
woven about Himself, it may be for His pleasure. Wherever 
we go, we see Him, we feel Him. He is all-pervading and 
ever-present. Is it the maniac Hiranyakasipu that in blind 
fury strikes the stately pillar demanding his son to show him 
the Supreme there ? Yes, He is there sure as fate. 

“ Do not entertain the doubt that He is here and that He 
is not there ; Visnu is found wherever you seek for Him. 
Oh, thou great amongst Raksasas, dost thou see ? ” 

How to see Him and how to reach Him ? It is not by 
knowledge, it is by bhakti. 

“ You cannot cross the ocean of life without the help of 
the ship of your bhakti for Visnu.” 

“ One who does not worship Siva with all the strength 
of his hands, who does not praise Visnu till his mouth aches 
and does not possess in his heart kindness and truth, why 
should he be born except to cause harm to the womb of his 
mother.” 

Yes, there he is. The Poet does not want to please 
anybody with weak condemnation and thus damn his own 
argument. Bhakti of the purest form with charity and truth 
gives salvation to the soul of man. This is the supreme 
truth. 

“ Without the slightest insincerity and hypocrisy enter- 
taining always bhakti for the Supreme, if a man enjoy the 
sweet scent arising out of the divine lotus feet of Visnu, he 
knows the great and wonderful mysterious ways of Visnu 
which are not grasped easily even by Gods like Brahma.” 

“Visnu is Universe and there is nothing other than 
Visnu in the Universe.” 

“ Always Acyuta exists like a small something of res- 
plendent radiance in the hearts of all living beings.” 

“ Words of worship of Visnu are givers of prosperity, 
destroyers of sorrows, powerful lights in the thick darkness 
of sin and hard to be refuted by the atheists.” 
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“ The acts of worship of the feet of Vasudeva are purifiers 
(from sin) of the creepers of evil, life-givers of perpetual 
supreme good, givers and securers of prosperity.” 

Gajendra, when his leg was caught by the crocodile, 
first exerts his force and tries his best to extricate it from its 
vicious mouth. When he fails to do it he begins to pray to 
all the Deities of Heaven to save him. None come to his 
rescue. His faith begins to waver, but as Gajendra is becom- 
ing weaker and weaker he cries to the Almighty to save him. 
Some of the verses in which Gajendra sends out his prayer to 
the Almighty are exquisite and one of them is given below : — 

“ I beg Him to save me, who is the cause of the Universe, 
in whom it lies hidden and in whom it is absorbed ; who is 
the God of gods, who is the prime cause of all ; who has 
neither beginning, nor middle, nor end, who is everything 
and who is self-born.” 

He comes the Saviour of all. Nay, in a thousand places 
and in a thousand forms He preaches to frail man, His 
brother, to pursue the bhaktimdrga which alone gives 
salvation to man. 

This sincerity was indeed very rare in his age. Amongst 
the poets of that age and perhaps amongst all the Telugu 
poets he is one who stands out pre-eminent for his sincerity. 
Most Telugu poets have very seriously failed in creating their 
imaginative worlds. 

Dor instance in the Prabandhas there is very little to 
satisfy the yearning soul of man. Their structures are “airy 
nothings ” which fail to take shape in the imagination of the 
readers. The light love dealt with therein, and the sensuous 
descriptions of beauty which are contained in them fail to 
make us happy. They appear to revel in beauty but that 
beauty is “ of the earth, earthy ” and there is nothing divine 
about it. 

Ignorant as we are of the state of religious feeling at that 
time, we cannot with any definiteness say that the man was 
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called forth by the times. Whatever it might be we find him 
coming at that period seemingly as if to revive man’s faith in 
the supreme. His is not the method of that cautious bishop 
who said, “ If there be a God, let Him save my soul, if I have 
a soul ? ” His is the unwavering faith of the strong and 
deeply religious. His is the robust faith which is so whole- 
some and soothing to men’s souls. It gushes out and wells 
forth in a thousand places and on all occasions. It colours 
his whole work and forms its very foundation. It is this 
which forces him to dedicate it to the Supreme Being, ignoring 
alike the tempting offers or ferocious threats of tyrant 
monarchs. It is this which sustains him in hard and 
crushing difficulties, and aids him to finish his work. Because 
be was such a fervent bhakta he could so gloriously paint the 
picture of Prahlada, who was — 

“A boy of resplendent refulgence who was strongly 
desirous of the task of concentrating his thought upon the 
lotus feet of Visnu, who is of a very kind disposition, who 
bent his forehead to the feet of virtuous men and teachers, 
who was a possessor of pure grace and who possessed qualities 
which elicited the praise of all good people.” 

“ Prahlada of fine fame was one who looked at all other 
living things with as much friendliness as he would at himself, 
who like a servant would respect and honour his elders when 
he saw them, who when he saw other women would behave 
as he would towards his own mother and turn away ; who 
in love of charity would think of protecting the poor and 
the weak as parents would do their children, who was 
like a brother to his friends, who would treat his teaehers 
like Gods and who would not even in play utter an untruth.” 

" If he fancied that Visnu came to him he would forget 
to go to any of his friends; if he imagined that the 
Enemy of Raksasas (Visnu) played before him he 
forgot to play with Raksasa boys; if he fancied that the 
Eriend of His devotees talked o him he would forget to reply 
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to those who were talking to him ; if he imagined that he saw 
Visnu in his own mind, overcome with that beatific vision, 
he would forget to see anything ; if he felt his heart full of 
the nectar of meditation of the lotus feet of Visnu, com- 
pletely contented, forgetting everything, he would behave 
like a stupid man though he was not stupid. 

“ In drinking, eating, talking, smiling or sleeping, walk- 
ing or seeing always deeply employed in enjoying the 
nectar of contemplation of the fair lotus feet of &rl Narayana, 
the son of the enemy of Gods (Prahlada) forgot this uni- 
verse, 0 King ! ” 

Seldom has he been surpassed by any poet in composing 
verses surcharged with fervent bhakti and he finds his equals 
in Tulsidas and Surdas. In this connection we cannot 
do better than mention another great Andhra bhaJcta poet, 
the Mozart of the Andhra Desa, Tyagaraja of Tan j ore, 
whose many songs are the favourites of Telugu musicians 
and the Telugu public and which in their melody and 
sweetness have never been surpassed in Southern India. He 
has never been studied by ihe student of Telugu, for his 
compositions do not come under those recognised by canons 
of literary art contained in Telugu translations of Sanskrit 
works on rhetoric and prosody. But if poetry be not limited 
to the narrow circle of works written in accordance with 
rules given and recognised by test books on rhetoric, we 
may affirm that he is one of the greatest of Telugu poets. 

No poet could be great without high seriousness as 
Matthew Arnold remarks. It is the touchstone upon which 
the quality of a poet’s work can be tested. Arnold’s criticism 
does not apply to the poets of certain ages only. It belongs 
to great poets of all ages and of all climes. It is only in the 
degree in which a poet possesses it that he is great. Define it, 
our critic may ask ? Oh Critic ! do you not see the rose ? "We 
ask you to define it. You will define it by counting the 
number of petals, by naming its colour and so on. When all 
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your rigmarole has been gone through, you will find that you 
have not advanced at all in your elucidation. And still there 
is the rose which you feel and enjoy. You feel this quality 
of high seriousness in every great poet ; you feel it and it 
sinks into your soul. It sinks into your soul and it elevates 
you as “ things which are beautiful, as things which are of 
good import ” alone can do. It pervades his best work, to 
which mostly we confine our attention in the succeeding pages. 

We must notice his power of painting word pictures, 
vividly and beautifully. He possessed a powerful imagi- 
nation and in a masterly manner he conveys to the written 
page his wonderful creations. In many places whole verses 
are pictures exquisitely painted which strike your mind 
and for ever stick there. Is it Hiranyakasipu searching 
for Visnu ? There- you find this Prometheus rushing on 
through space and searching all worlds, but missing Him 
everywhere, for he missed the true place where alone he 
could meet Him, namely, his own heart. Is it Prahlada 
his great son sweetly defying his father to practise upon 
his tender limbs the tortures that the most devilish nature 
could invent rather than give up Haribhajana ? There you 
find our author swiftly and surely sketching in words a 
picture which strikes our minds clearly and beautifully. 
Is it Gajendra fighting with the crocodile ? Is it Vamana 
preparing for the final overthrow of Bali the noble Raksasa 
Emperor, the worthy grandson of Prahlada ? There is his ever 
active and powerful imagination guiding a pen more powerful 
than the brush of the most finished painter. His power 
of painting word-pictures has - never been surpassed and 
he claims fellowship with the best of all ages. 

Let us notice a few such word-pictures which are ex- 
tremely beautiful and which at the same time illustrate what 
we have said above. One of the most famous is this : 

“ There in that famous Vaikunfha in the divine palace, in 
his chief mansion in the garden of Mandara trees bv the 
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shores of the lake of nectar on a couch of lotuses playing with 
Laksmi, the God who always goes to the rescue of the suffer- 
ing persons, hearing the cry — ‘ save me/ e save me/ of the 
much suffering elephant king became suddenly very agitated/’ 

How beautiful is this ! And though we may not believe 
in a single object enumerated in it, we seem to see the picture 
in our mental eye as clear as any painted in colours on a 
canvas. 

The following verse is no less beautiful : 

“ He would not tell Laksmi (where He was going) ; He 
would take in His hands neither the conch nor the disc ; He 
would not summon any of His followers ; He would not 
think of the prince of birds (Garuda) ; He would not arrange 
His braided hair which has got through His earrings ; so bent 
was He upon saving the life of the elephant ; He would not 
even let go the border of the garment worn by Laksmi who 
was engaged in hot discussion with Him.” 

And upon this there hangs a tale. 

Srlnatha, when on a visit to our poet, remarked, it seems, 
that the verse contained things which nowhere could be found 
and which were absurd. Then Potanna, as tradition says, 
hid Srln&tha’s son somewhere near the well in his garden, 
threw a big stone into it calling out to Srlnatha to save his 
son who has fallen into the w r ell. Srlnatha ran to the spot and 
stood there bewildered doing nothing but crying “ Save my 
son, save my son.” Then Potanna said, “ Why do you stand 
here like a moonstruck being ? Why do you not run for a 
rope or a ladder ? Srlnatha was completely paralysed out of 
action. Then Potanna said, “ Come on ; your son is safe here 
hidden by me. Ho you realise even now the truth of my 
verse?” 

The characters which figure in his translation live vitally 
and they are sure to be remembered for ever. He has left 
the richest of legacies which a man can leave to the people 
coming after him, namely, ideals like Prahlada, Gajendra, 
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the mighty elephaht king, first strong in his physical powers 
hut weak in his faith, then weak as a new-born baby but 
strong in his conquered doubt ; Bali massive in his truth- 
fulness, preferring death rather than facing the world after 
retracting a promise ; Kuchela the poor, lean, and learned 
Brahmana modest and afraid of kingly courts ; Vamana, the 
Avatara of Visjiu, preparing for the overthrow of Bali and 
a host of others have been virtually created for the Andhras ; 
and they are as much the peculiar and sole possession of the 
Telugu as any other literary characters which has been bor- 
rowed only, 

It is this essentially poetic quality, viz., concretisation 
that demands a little further notice at our hands. In our 
author’s outbursts of fervent bhakti we find concrete pictures 
which stick to our minds filling them with their intense 
beauty. Nowhere would he care to deal in vague and ab- 
stract terms but with his insight he rapidly paints pictures in 
every line. The poet has gone but there are the pictures 
struck deep into the readers’ minds. 

“ Does the bee which floats in the honey of Mandara 
flowers go to Madana 1 flowers ? Does the royal swan 
swimming in the pure waters of the Heavenly Ganges, go to 
the ordinary rivers ? Does the cuckoo eating the tender 
red sprigs of the mango tree and immensely delighted with 
it, go to Kutaja trees ? Does the Chakora quivering with 
delight at the full moon’s light, care to go to thick mists ? 
How can the mind highly intoxicated with the drinking of 
the nectar of contemplation of the lotus feet of Visnu go to 
others, 0 man of praiseworthy qualities and disposition ? ” 

“ Is that body, which is not devoted to Visnu, really a 
body or a mere bladder of skin inflated with air ? Is that 
mouth, which does not praise Visnu a mouth or a drum 
producing harsh sounds? Is that hand, which does not 
perform the worship of Visnu, a hand but a ladle made of 

1 The Dhatura flower. 
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wood ? Are those eyes, which have not seen Visnu, eyes or 
small holes in the walls of the body ? Is that life, which 
does not think of Visjiu, life or a tremulous bubble in 
water ? Is that man, who has no faith in Visnu, a man 
or a brute on two legs ? ” 

“ The useless lives of those who are devoid of faith in 
the supreme, are like moonrise to the blind, the playing on 
conches to the stone deaf ; the reading of good books to 
mutes ; the desire for women to impotent men ; the relation- 
ship with men without gratitude ; the sacrificial glil poured into 
mud ; the money to misers ; and sweet scents to the pigs.” 

It is not possible to exhaust the beauties of a huge work 
like this when there are so many, and such a thing wmuld weary 
our readers. Leaving many unnoticed, we will notice a few. 

The conversation between Bali and Vamana where the 
mighty emperor unwillingly admires the powers and comments 
upon the modesty of the boon begged by the Brahmapa 
Brahmacari raises in us a smile of pity for Bali’s innocence. 
There is a tenderness and a dignity with which Bali deals 
with Vamana which moves us strongly. The equivocal 
answers of Vamana are very pleasing though they give rise 
to feelings of strong sympathy for the great Raksasa 
Emperor. Bali’s promise of three steps was made and the gift 
ceremony was about to be performed when Sukracarya 
exposes the disguise of Vamana. But the noble words in 
which this Raksasa Emperor chides his Brahmaoaa preceptor 
are so noble that our sympathies are on the side of Bali who 
was about to receive the last blow which overthrows him. 

Sukra says : — “ Oh ! thou great emperor, recant your 
promise of gift, for this dwarf Vamana is Visnu himself. He 
would fill the Universe with His Person and then who could 
stop the harm which would happen to you.” 

Then Bali replies 

“You have rightly advised me, Great One, and that 
is the dharma of householders. I have proclaimed that I 
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would give any of these, viz., money, things, desires, fame 
(that which makes you famous) on being begged. How in 
cupidity to send away a man who has begged for money ? 
What greater sin is there than denying what you have said ? 
Did not the goddess of earth tell Brahma that she could bear 
any sinner but not a liar ? Is there anything better to men 
of honour than death on a battlefield without retreat or 
acting truthfully without denying what was said ? 

“Were there not kings? Had they not kingdoms? 
Did they not rise to proud positions ? Where are they now ? 
Were they able to take their wealth with them? Have they 
even left names here on earth ? Sibi and other famous kings 
desirous of fame, did they not give gifts in their time ? Have 
they been forgotten now, 0 Bhargava!” 

“ The hand, that was first shown a new propriety as it 
touches Laksml’s head, then Her body, then the garment 
worn over Her shoulders, then Her Lotus feet, then Her 
cheeks, then Her breasts, that such a Divine Hand to be 
below mine (for it is begging) and mine to be above, is it not 
good? Is it not glorious ? Would my empire last for ever 
and would my body last (for ever) without decay.” 

Sukra’s mouth was effectively stopped by the royal chiding 
but Sukra’s devotion to his disciple is very touching particularly 
when we reflect upon the sad results which it produced. 

The boy bhakta Prahlada moving in his own splendid 
spiritual world careless either of the kingly court or of his 
father’s cruel punishment for his heresy and treachery against 
him, his indifference to what he considers the useless studies 
so strenuously thrust upon him by his loving father all these 
are very beautiful and are expressed in noble verses which 
fascinate all who study them. 

Gajendra’s cry for mercy when he was on the point of 
fainting, the haste with which Vi§jiu leaving his resting 
place in high Heaven rushes to his help, have ever been 
considered to be some of the best among Potanna’s verses. 
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Kuchela’s journey to the court of Sr! Krishna, his 
reception there, their conversation and their recollections 
of their childhood and fellow studentship and his final gift to 
the Lord, have all been expressed in exquisite verses. 

The verses in which Draupadl bewails the loss of her 
sons, and the wailing of the male bird when his mate was 
killed by a hunter are very pathetic. They indicate the way 
in which the master hand of Potanna could deal with pathos. 

It remains for me to say a few words about the style and 
language of Potanamatya. I would merely mention that 
some rhetoricians have taken objection to some of his practices 
in metre and grammar but we may say that they are so un- 
important that we may dismiss them at once from our 
minds without any comment. 

We must constantly bear in mind that Potanna was trans- 
lating a Pur ana from Sanskrit. Poets who had translated 
before him the Bharatam into Telugu had set him an example 
which he could not ignore. The Brahman poet Nannaya 
considered till recently the first 1 Andhra poet and certainly 
the father of Telugu poetry was a lover of Sanskrit and his 
love for it was as great at least, if not greater than that 
for Telugu. Yerrapragada follows his example in a way. 
But Tikkanamatya with his towering genius who is considered 
to be the greatest of Andhra poets has maintained a balance 
between Sanskrit and Telugu which was seldom maintained 
by any of his great successors. Bearing in mind these 
facts and the observations which we have made in an earlier 
part of this essay we should not be surprised if we find 
Potanna more Sanskritic than we wish him to be. 

He says in the beginning of his work : — 

“ Some relish Telugu greatly and others Sanskrit and 
yet others love both equally. I will please all by using both 
(appropriately in their place).” 

1 It was always doubted by learned Andhra scholars whether Nannaya could ever be 
the first Andhra poet. But it has been shown definitely some years back that he is not the 
first Telugu poet known to i^s, 
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This shows us that the Andhras then also were considering 
about the legitimate place which Sanskrit should occupy in 
Telugu vocabulary. Bat seeing in this case, how largely 
religious and philosophical matters crop up in the work we 
cannot blame Potanna if he showed greater partiality to 
Sanskrit than to Telugu in his work. Even apart from this, 
pure Telugu is so bald that in a translation of a book like 
Bhagavatam it certainly cannot hope to gain a primary place 
by thrusting Sanskrit aside into the background. 

Sanskrit words seem to come to him and out of him more 
easily and more gracefully than Telugu words. But the 
force of his expression is nowhere diminished by this very 
liberal use of Sanskrit, as might have been the case in 
the hands of a less skilful poet than Potanna. And when 
we remember the fact of some of his successors revelling 
in the use of Sanskrit words, which makes their work as 
artificial as a piece of mosaic, we readily forget Potanna’s 
greater love for Sanskrit as compared to Telugu. Nowhere 
is there ambiguity and the language is all perspicuous and 
sweet. The style is elevated and grand ; but in common with 
all other Telugu poets he possesses a love of jingling which 
jars upon delicately strung ears. In his work, there are 
also verses which are surcharged with Sanskrit words and 
compounds. His prose is barbarous as is the case with 
most other Telugu poets. But we readily forgive him all 
this when we remember his powerful and yet very melodious 
style, the age in which he lived and the gigantic nature of 
the task, which he so successfully accomplished. Indeed the 
one feeling that pervades our hearts after a study of his work 
is one of intense admiration for this great man. 

We have come to the end of our task ; on account of 
exigencies of space and time we have not touched upon 
various topics connected with our poet such as a discussion 
of his philosophical system, his interpretation of the original, 
his relation to some of his great predecessors and to his 
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successors, etc., and even those points that have been touched 
upon have been very lightly dealt with, for our purpose was 
solely to bring him to the notice of a larger audience than 
he has hitherto enjoyed. There are many difficulties in the 
way of his becoming as popular as we wish him to be. With 
the fast disappearance of a state of society and of beliefs 
which made it popular there is a great danger of his being 
dismissed with a profound namaskaram to the undusted 
corners of the library shelf. He is a poet who is a teacher 
and who possesses unlimited veracity and love of what is 
pure and noble and what is beautiful and elevating, a poet 
whose life, as far as it is known leaves in our hearts a noble 
picture of great moral and spiritual value, a poet who shows 
in himself the best of Andhra character and genius, which 
always went up to the stately and grand, revelling withal in 
a sweetness which deserts not even its poetasters, and ns such 
he will take his place with the Immortals shedding light and 
grace on all those who read him turning their vision to things 
beautiful and pure. 
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THE DATE OE SRI-CANDRA. 

R. D. Banerji, M.A., Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey of India, Western Circle, Poona. 

Srl-Candra of the Candra dynasty of Candradvlpa and 
Bhojavarmman of the Varmman or Tadava dynasty of 
Yikramapura are known from one inscription each, i.e., from 
the Rampai grant of Sri- Candra 1 and the Belava grant of 
Bhojavarmman , 2 both of which have, recently, been edited 
in the j Epigraphia Indica by Mr. Radhagovinda Basak. The 
Yaren dra Research Society of iRajshahi in Bengal has dis- 
covered numerous inscriptions both onfstone and copper which 
throws a good deal of new light on the history of Eastern 
India. The grants mentioned above prove the existence of 
two new dynasties of kings of Eastern Bengal, one of which was 
totally and the second practically unknown to us. All stu- 
dents and lovers of Epigraphy and Ancient Indian History 
ought to be grateful to the Yarendra Research Society and its 
prominent members for their continued effort in this direction 
which has certainly enriched the store of our knowledge. 

The Rampai grant of Sri- Candra was discovered by Mr. 
Basak and is now in the Museum of the Yarendra Research 
Society at Rajshahi. It has been edited by its discoverer in the 
Epigraphia Indica. The Belava grant of Bhojavarmman was 
however discovered by another gentleman and is now deposited 
in the Dacca Museum. It was edited more than once s before 
its publication by Mr. Basak in Epigraphia Indica. Both 
grants however were issued from the royal capital of 

1 Epigraphia Indica , Vol. XII, pp. 138*40, 

* Ibid, pp. 39*41, 

3 Dacca Review, Vol. II (1912), No, 4, J. Sf P. A . 8, k, Vol. X, pp. 121-29. 
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$rl- V ikramapura and the object of both inscriptions were to 
record grants of lands in the same district, i.e., the bhukti of 
P (tundra. We have had as yet no reason to suppose that the 
Sri- Vikramapura-samavasita-jayaskandhavara mentioned in 
both grants referred to two different places. There is also 
no reason to suppose that this place is different from Vikrama- 
pura in the Paundravardhana bhuhti mentioned in the 
Madanapada grant of Visvarupasena , 1 the Edilpur grant of 
Kesavasena 2 or the Tarpandlghi grant of their father 
Laksmapasena . 3 The bhukti of Paundra is also no doubt the 
same as that mentioned in the Damodarapur grants of 
Kumaragupta and Budhagupta 4 and in the Bangarh grant of 
Mahlpala I , 5 the Amgachi grant of Vigrahapala III , 6 and the 
Manahali grant of Madanapala . 7 The same name is to be 
found in the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena 8 and the 
Madhainagar 9 and Anulia 10 grants of Laksmapasena. We 
have therefore in the Rampal and Belava grants conditions 
which are very favourable to a palseographical enquiry. Both 
inscriptions are incised on copper and record grants of land in 
the same district or bhukti , both grants were issued from the 
same place, while the findspots of both plates lie in the same 
district, the distance between both probably not exceeding 
one hundred miles. 

While editing the Belava grant of Bhojavarmman, Mr. 
Basak says “ the inscription is written in Northern characters 
of the eleventh century A.D .” 11 but about the Rampal grant of 
Sri-Candra Mr. Basak states that “ the characters of the in- 
scription belong to a variety of alphabets used in the eastern 

1 J. A. &. B, (old series 1896), Part I, p. 13. 

a J. 8f P. A. 8. B. (new series), Vol. X (1914), 103. 

3 Epu Ind. t Vol. XII, p. 9. 

4 Ibid , Vol. XV, pp. 113-45. 5 Ibid , Vol. XIV, p. 327. 

6 Ibid, Vol. XV, p. 295. 

7 J.A.S.B. (old series), 1900, Part I, p. 71. 

9 JT. P.A.8.B. (new series), Vol. V, p. 474. 

10 J.A.8.B. , 1900, Part I, p. 64. 

1 1 Epi. Ind Vol. XII, p. 37. 


5 Epi. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 283. 
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part of Northern India in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries.” 1 A comparison of these statements shows that 
Mr. Basak considers the Rampal grant of Sri-Candra to he 
slightly later in date than the Belava grant of Bhojavarm- 
man. None of these two grants hear dates in any era. The 
Belava grant is dated in the year 5 of the reign of Bhoja- 
varmman hut the Rampal grant omits even the regnal year of 
SrI-Candra. The positions of these two records in the chrono- 
logical scale can therefore he determined only by a detailed 
palseographical examination. 

Let us, in the first place compare the characters of the 
Belava grant with those of the Rampal grant in order to find 
out which inscription is older. Among vowels a, a, and ware 
to he found in both inscriptions. Only one type of a is used 
throughout the Rampal grant. 

This is the proto-Bengali type which consists of a horizontal 
line, from the right end of which a vertical straight line, 
slightly longer than the horizontal line in length, is drawn 
downwards. From the left end of the horizontal line a 
tangential stroke runs downwards to the right, thus forming 
an acute angle with the horizontal line. From the right end 
of this tangent hangs a comma-shaped stroke, which differen- 
tiates the proto-Bengali type of a and its derivative the initial 
a. Now, a slightly curved line joins this comma-shaped line 
to the lower end of the vertical straight line at the bottom of 
the letter. Finally we have a little arrow-head or an 
extremely small solid triangle at the lower end of the vertical 
straight line. Compare the forms of a in arccanam (11. 4-5) ; 
avapa (1. 12) ; a-catabhata 1. 25) ; a-kmcit (1. 26). Coming 

to the Belava grant we find that we have two different forms 
of a. In these two forms the vertical and horizontal straight 
lines, the comma and the line connecting the comma with the 
lower end of the vertical straight line are present, but the 
line joining the left end of the horizontal straight line with 
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the comma has partly disappeared and the arrow head or the 
little solid traingle at the lower end of the vertical line has 
changed its shape. The differentia between the two forms of 
this vowel in the Belava grant consists in the form of this 
pendant to the vertical line. In form (a) the triangle has 
widened and is in fact an equilateral rather than an isosceles ; 
triangle and it is no longer solid. But in form ( b ) the 
appendage has ceased to be a triangle as its apex has opened. 
This opening has caused one of the sides of the triangle to 
coalesce with the curved line which joins the comma-shaped 
curve with the lower end of the vertical straight line. 
Examples of form (a) may be found in abkamd (1. 10), 
antaranga (1. 31) and ahani (1. 46) while examples of form 
(b) are to be found in arghah (1. 6), adhahpattana, asta 
gaccha (1. 27), cmydmsca (1. 34), a-cadabkada and a-kincit 
(1. 40). 

Similarly in the case of d, which is but a derivative form 
of a, we find the arrow head or the solid triangle at the lower 
extremity of the vertical straight line in the form used in 
the Bampal grant; cf. adhdro (1. 9) and dkseptd (1. 36). 

In both of these cases the line joining the left end of the 
horizontal straight line is present. But in the case of the 
Belava grant we find that this line has partly disappeared and 
we have two different forms as in the case of a, according to 
the change in the form of the appendage to the lower end of 
the left vertical line. Form (a), where we find a triangle 
which is no longer solid, is to be found in a-candrarkam 
(1. 47) while form (b), where the appendage has ceased to be 
a triangle on account of the opening of the apex, is to be 
found in the aslt (11. 20-21) and dpnavan (1. 41). 

Only one form of the initial short i is to be found in the 
Bampal grant which consists of an arrow- head on the top with 
two small circles, side by side, below it ; cf. it-im (1. 6); iti 
(11. 34 and 38). The form used in the Belava grant is slight- 
ly different. In this form a small curved horizontal stroke 
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has been added just below the space between the two circles, 
cf. iva (1. II) ; iva (1. 12) ; iti (1, 23) and iha (1. 95). 

The initial form of no other vowel is present in both 
grants so we may begin with the consonants. Remarkable 
difference in forms is not to be found in the letters of the 
first two vargas. In ta the difference lies in the length of the 
straight vertical line which drops downwards from the right 
end of the short horizontal line at the top. In the Rampal 
grant this is the form in all cases. But this vertical line 
to the left has almost disappeared in the Belava grant, cf. 
pataka (1. 29), mahaksapatalika (11. 31-32) and catta bhatta 
(1. 35). 

The very rare tha occurs twice in the same line in the 
Rampal grant. The form is the time-honoured one of the 
Maurya inscriptions, i.e. perfectly round, cf. pUhikasu and 
pathitah (1. 5). But the form of this consonant in the Belava 
grant is quite different. Here for the first time in the history 
of the evolution of this letter its form is not a perfect circle. 
Rather it is now ellipsoid in shape which is significant, cf. 
plthikavitta (1. 30). 

In ta, which is of the late Nagari form, we find very 
little change. In both grants the right vertical line of this 
grant has become a perfect straight line. In one or two 
cases only the later or Bengali form occurs in the Belava 
grant, cf. tatah (1. 4) ; ikshatu (1. 5) and tasya (1. 20). 

Greater divergence of forms is noticeable in tha. In 
the Rampal grant we have two different forms; (a) the 
Nagarl form in which the loop in the upper part of the letter 
opens very slightly at the top, with a distinct serif on the 
left upper limb ; cf. atithibhis (1. 9) ; but in two other cases 
we have the proto-Bengali form, cf . yatharham (1. 22) and 
yatha (1. 23) but in both of these cases we have a long 
straight line as the top stroke. In these forms we find that 
distinguishing feature of proto-Bengali type, which is the 
opening of the lower part of the upper loop, but in both of 
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the examples cited above the opening is hardly per- 
ceptible. In comparison with these forms the form used in 
the Belava grant is very late. The upper loop has ceased 
to exist and the long top stroke entirely disappeared, ef. atha 
(1. 10) ; ppithu and prat hay an (1. 13) ; prathama (1. 16) ; 
yatha (11. 36 and 37). In another case the form of this 
consonant is still later, cf. gathabhih (1. 23). In this case 
not only the upper circle or loop has ceased to exist but the 
lower loop has also opened at the top thus making the evolu- 
tion of the Bengali form complete. 

There is a good deal of difference in da. The form used 
in the Bampal grant in all cases is a peculiar one in which 
there is a curved projection upwards in the back of the letter 
which is always absent in the form used in the Belava grant 
in all cases. 

Considerable difference of form is also noticeable in dha, 
which in the Bampal grant consists of the ancient Gupta form 
with the apex slightly opened but which in the Belava grant 
resembles the modern Bengali forms almost completely. 
Here the curved line on the left has a straight line on its top 
running tangentially to the proper left. In some cases the 
opening of the apex of the letter is visible such as the form 
in adhahpattana (1. 27) but in some cases there is no opening 
at all, e.g., sutradharah (1. 6). This form is the complete 
modern Bengali form with the exception of one detail which 
is the angularisation of the curve at the back of this letter. 

In na, in all cases, the line which joins the loop or circle 
in the left lower part of the letter with the vertical straight 
line on the right is not long or distinct, in the case of the 
Bampal grant but in the case of the Belava grant this line is 
a distinct curve, longer in comparison with that in the forms 
used in the Bampal grant. 

In the whole of the pa-varga noticeable change is to be 
found in the last letter ma. The principal difference between 
this form and the later Gupta form lies in the shortening of 
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the breadth of the letter, thus making the acute angle at the 
bottom more prolonged. 

The sharp upward projection on the back, which is 
noticeable in the case of da, is also to be found in all cases of 
ya in the Kampal grant. But in the case of the Belava grant 
this projection on the back is altogether absent. 

The form of m used in the Rampal grant is the archaic 
one with the solid wedge or arrow head at the lower end 
of the vertical straight line but the form used in the Belava 
grant is much later. In the latter case the wedge is no longer 
solid and it has widened at the top, thus becoming a triangle 
in the lower part of the letter. 

Two different varieties of the palatal sibilant are to be 
found in the Rampal grant. Variety («) is the looped form 
which occurs in the majority of eases ; cf. visala (1. 1) and 
the other, type (5), is the later form invariably used in all 
eleventh and twelfth century records in north-eastern India, 
cf. vamse (1. 4). One important detail has to be noted in this 
connection. Out of all clear and legible instances of the 
occurrence of the palatal sibilant in this grant, the later form 
has been used in ten or eleven instances only, cf. vamse (1.3); 
srvyam (1. 4); ansuh (1. 6) ; asaye and disam (1. 9); yas 
and sriyam (1. 10); srlh (1. 11); subhe (1. 12); and disam 
(1. 14). In all other cases the looped form of sa has been 
used. The facsimile of the reverse of the Rampal grant, 
which is reproduced in the Epigraphia Indiea , is not distinct ; 
but so far as the facsimile is legible, the later form of sa 
does not appear to have been used at all, after the fourteenth 
line of the grant. Sa of the second type is used in almost 
all cases in the Belava grant. 

Only one form of the medial sibilant has been used 
throughout the Rampal grant. In this form we find that the 
breadth of the upper part of the letter is less than that of the 
lower part and there is no acute angle in its lower extremity, 
where the right and left limbs of the letter join. In the 
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form used in the Belava grant we find that the breadth of 
the upper and lower halves are equal and there is a well- 
formed acute angle in the lower part of the consonant. 

A difference in the width of the upper and lower part of 
the dental sibilant is also noticeable in the Rampal grant but 
in the forms used in the Belava grant the lower part is much 
more wide in comparison with the upper. 

In the case of the aspirate we find that two different forms 
were used in the Rampal grant. The first of these types (a) 
shows a very well-formed acute angle in the lower part and 
a broad curved back in the place of the upper angle, cf. mahisa 
(1.- 20). In the second form we find that the curve in the 
back is more pronounced, the acute angle at the bottom on the 
left has disappeared and its place is taken by a short vertical 
pendant to the curve, cf. mahasarvvadhikfta (1. 19). This is 
the form used in the Belava grant. In the Rampal grant 
form (b) predominates over form (a) as in the obverse out of 
thirty-one cases we find that form (a) has been used in thir- 
teen cases only and form (b) in the rest. 

Let us now compare the alphabets used in the Rampal 
and Belava grants with those of some other copper plate 
grants discovered in Bengal in order to determine their age. 
Unfortunately for us very few copper plate grants found in 
Bengal are dated in any known era and consequently we are 
obliged to fall back upon inscriptions the dates of which are 
known only with some degree of certainty. Let us take for 
example the Ban gar h grant of Mahipala I, which was dis- 
covered in Bengal proper and which recorded the grant of 
some village in the Paundravarddhana bhukti which is the 
Paunfira bhukti of the Rampal grant as the upper limit and 
the Tarpandighi grant of Laksmanasena which also was dis- 
covered in Bengal proper, recorded a grant of land in the 
Paundravardhana bhukti and was moreover issued from the 
victorious camp of Yikramapura whence the Rampal and 
Belava grants were issued, as the lower limit. The dates 
28 
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of both of these grants are certain within a fixed limit. Thus 
we know from the Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Co] a I 
that he was a contemporary of Mahlpala I. and we know from 
the Sarnath image inscription of Y. S. 1083=1026 A.D. that 
Mahlpala I lived in the beginning of the eleventh century 
A.D. Then again, there may still be some difference of 
opinion about the date of Laksmanasena but I think nobody 
would deny that Laksmanasena, son of Ballalasena was alive 
and ruled in the twelfth century A.D. The difference of 
opinion in this case lies in the selection of the particular 
decade of the twelfth century when Laksmanasena began 
to reign. 

A general comparison of the alphabets used in these four 
inscriptions shows that the alphabet of the Rampal grant is 
more closely allied to that of the Bangarh grant and that of 
the Belava grant to that of Tarpandighi. Turning to details 
we find that : — 

(1) In the case of initial forms of a and a, type (6) of the 
Belava grant has invariably been used in the Bangarh as well 
as the Tarpandighi grants. In the case of the Bangarh grant 
we find that in all cases of a and a, type ( b ) has been used 
e.g., angarahsa (1. 36) ; abhitvaramana (1. 40) ; achata (1. 44) ; 
akinchid (1. 45); dchandra (J. 46) ; ato (1.50); apaharane 
(1. 51); ajna (1. 52); ahsepta { 1. 57). As the form of a and 
a used in the Rampal grant is not to be found in the Bangarh 
grant and later inscriptions we must seek for them in inscrip- 
tions of an earlier period. Here we are faced with another 
difficulty. No inscriptions on copper plates, the date of which 
is either perfectly or imperfectly known, which record a grant 
of land in the Paundra bhukti and which can be definitely 
assigned to the period before the reign of Mahlpala I have 
been discovered in Eastern Bengal. In the absence of such 
records we have to fall back upon the Bhagalpur grant of 
Mahipala’s ancestor Narayanapala. This grant was discovered 
almost on the border of Bengal proper and we find that here 
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in all eases the forms of a and a are exactly similar to 
those used in the Ram pal grant, cf. dripsyante (1. 18) ; 
anala (1. 22) ; ahhitvaromana (1. 85) ; anyamsoa (1. 36) ; 
anavadya (1. 40) ; achata (1. 42) ; akinchit (1. 42) ; ahsepf'd 
(1. 48). 

The primitive i of the Ram pal grant is not to be found 
in the Bangarh grant, where the small curved horizontal line 
noticeable in the lower part of the form used in the Belava 
grant is to be found in all instances. The form of the Rampal 
grant is however used in all cases in the Bhagalpur grant, 
cf. iti (1. 47) ; Hi (1. 50) ; idani (1. 53). 

The form of tct which we find in all eases in the Rampal 
grant is not to be met with in any case either in the Bangarh 
grant of Mahlpala or the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala hut 
it is used in all cases in the Khalimpur grant of Dharmma- 
pala, cf. Vapyata (1. 6). 

In the case of tha form (a) or the Nagarl form is used in 
all cases in the Bangarh grant. Form ( b ) is altogether absent. 
The peculiar hunchbacked da of the Rampal grant is al- 
together absent in previous inscriptions but the angle in the 
back is present in all cases in the Bangarh grant. 

The form of dha used in the Rampal grant is, also to be 
found in earlier inscriptions. The Bangarh grant shows a 
type in which the upper part has not opened as yet. The 
opening of the apex is noticeable in some cases only in the 
Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala, cf. sandadhanah (1. 2) 
Sri-Dharmmapala (1. 7). Besides the Bhagalpur grant no 
other copper plate grant but the Rampal one shows the use of 
this form dha. 

The curved projection in the back of ya is noticeable only 
in the Rampal grant. A similar projection is to be found on 
the back of cha and da. The form of ra used in the Ram- 
pal grant is used exclusively in the Bangarh grant of Mahlpala 
I, the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala and even the 
Khalimpur grant of Dharmmapala. 
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Type (ci) of the palatal Sa used in the Rampal grant is not 
to be found in any ease in the Bangarh grant where type (5) 
is used in all cases. Type (a) however is used exclusively in 
the Bhagalpur grant of Narayapapala as well as in the 
Khali tnpur grant of Dharmmapala. 

The form of the medial sa used in the Rampal grant is 
not to be found in the Bangarh grant, cf. sagarttosarah (1.44). 
The same word occurs in the Rampal grant (1. 25) and here 
the medial sa is slightly wider in the lower than in the 
upper. The same word occurs in the Bhagalpur grant of 
Narayanapala (1. 42) and we find that there is no acute angle 
at the bottom of this letter which is clearly noticeable in the 
case of the sa of the Bangarh grant and that the width of the 
letter is greater in the lower half than in the upper. 

Only form (a) of the aspirate used in the Rampal grant 
is to be found in the Bangarh and earlier grants. 

If we turn to the alphabet used in the Tarpandighi 
grant of Laksmanasena we find that there is very little 
affinity between it and the alphahet of the Rampal grant. 
Borins of a, a, i, ta, tha, da, dha, ya, ra, m , m and ha are 
quite different. The general ductus of the script too differs 
a good deal. The alphabet of the Tarpandighi grant however 
shows a marked affinity to that of the Belava grant. 

All initial forms of a and a used in the Tarpandighi 
grant are similar to type (5) of a and a, used in the Belava 
grant, cf. amritatmanah (1. 5) and ananda (1. 3). The form 
of the initial i also is exactly like that of the Belava grant, cf . 
iti (1. 53). Among consonants the forms of the following 
letters are similar to those of the Belava grant : — 

(1) ta — cf. koti ; Tcirlta (1. 7). (2) ta — the later form 

used in three instances only in the Belava grant, viz. tatah 
(1. 4), iJcsatu (1. 5) and tasya (1. 20) is used in all cases in 
the Tarpandighi grant. (3) tha — the later proto-Bengali 
form used in the majority of cases in the Belava grant is not 
used in the Tarpandighi plate hut the later Bengali form used 
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in gathabhis (1. 23) of the Belava grant is used in all cases in 
the Tarpandighi one. (4) da — cf. samudayanti (1. 5). (5) 

dha — cf. indrayudham (1. 1). (6) ya — cf. indrayudham (1. 1). 

(7) ra — cf. narayanaya (1. 1). (8) so, — cf. siromala (1. 2). 

(8) Sa- — cf. visa (1. 8). (10) sa — cf. sita (1. 2). (11) ha — cf. 

nihitah (1. 2). Later forms of ha are used in the Tarpandighi 
grant side by side with that to be found in the Belava grant, 
cf. kata (1. 4). 

The foregoing analysis of the alphabets used in the 
Bangarh grant of Mahlpala I, the Rampal grant of Srl-Candra, 
the Belava grant of Bhojavarmman and the Tarpandighi 
grant of Laksmaiiasena leads us to the following conclusions 
regarding their proper place in the chronological scale : — - 

(a) That the Belava grant of Bhojavarmman is slightly 
earlier and the Rampal grant of SrI-Candra very much earlier 
than the Tarpandighi grant of Laksmanasena. 

(b) That the Rampal grant of Sri-Candra is earlier and 
not later than the Belava grant of Bhojavarmman. 

(<?) That the Rampal grant of Srl-Candra is earlier than 
the Bangarh grant of Mahlpala I. 

( d ) That the Rampal grant of SrI-Candra is either 
contemporary to or very slightly later than the Bhagalpur 
grant of Narayanapala and consequently the alphabet used 
in it cannot be accepted as that “ used in the North Eastern 
India in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.” 1 

The date of Bhojavarmman can be fixed independently 
from the synchronisms of his grand-father Jatavarmman, 
who was a contemporary of Karnna, king of Dahala 8 and 
Divya the Kaivartta king of North Bengal who was vanquished 
by Ramapala. 3 The last decade of the eleventh or the first 
of the twelfth century A. D. would be the proper period of 
the Belava grant and this date is quite in agreement with 

1 Epigrapkia Indica, Yol. XXI, p. 137. 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , Yol. Y, p. 88. 

Ibid, Yol. Ill, p. 15; Yol. V, p. 85. 
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the deduction of the palaeographieal analysis that it is slightly 
earlier than the Tarpandighi grant of Laksmanasena. 
Consequently it is now apparent that the Yadava dynasty of 
Yikramapura in Eastern Bengal were ousted from their posses- 
sions either by Laksmanasena or any of his two immediate 
ascendants. The Rampal grant on the other hand proves 
that three generations of kings of the Candra dynasty ruled 
in Yikramapura in Eastern Bengal before Mahlpala I or even 
before Narayanapala. The Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra 
Cola I mentions a king of Eastern Bengal named Govinda 
Candra who was defeated and forced to quit his elephant 
after his defeat by the former . 1 The evidence of the Bampal 
grant of Srl-Candra combined with that of the Tirumalai rock 
inscription proves that Eastern Bengal was under the rule 
of the Candra dynasty for more than a century before the 
time of Mahlpala I as we have four generations of kings of 
this dynasty including Govinda Candra. Consequently we 
can now admit safely that East Bengal was not included in 
the territories of the Palas of Bengal in the tenth centurv 
A.D. The Candras most probably obtained possession of 
East Bengal by ousting the Khadga dynasty whom we know 
from the Ashrafpur grants. The previous history of this 
country is unknown but it is quite possible that Eastern 
Bengal did not form a part of the Pala Empire before the 
days of Mahlpala I. 


1 Epigraphia Indica, Vo!, IX, p. 282. 



NAWAB SHAIFTA.* 

Lala Sri Ram Saheb, M.A., Delhi. 

The nightingale of the boughs of eloquence, the bulbul 
of the garden of elegance, expert in science and art, the 
knowerof the mysteries of language, an estimable master, the 
exalted Haji Nawab Mustafa Khan Bahadur, Shaifta, 
deceased, was a nobleman of Delhi and Jagirdar of 
Jehangirabad, District Bulandshahar. His father was Nawab 
Mustuza Khan Muzaffar Jang Azimuddaula Sarfarazul Mulk, 
Such was his rank in the royal court and thus was he known. 
In the time of Shah Alam II., he was a Jagirdar of Palwal 
and other villages. Nawab Mustafa Khan Shaifta owing to 
his family rank, was one of the honoured nobles of Delhi. 
But this full moon of perfect beauty added fresh lustre to 
the shining shield of his exalted father through his princely 
gifts and personal attainments. The dutiful son, did not only 
make the name of his father, but the name of his 
whole family, illustrious through his perfection and 
straightforwardness. In his very childhood like the children 
of all noblemen, he got opportunities of having the 
company of highly educated persons and therefrom 
he filled his skirt with roses (in other words, he fully took 
advantage of the golden opportunity that offered itself to him 
in his childhood). And according to the prevailing custom of 
the time, he did not rest satisfied merely with perfecting his 
Arabic and Persian studies, but also attained such proficiency 
in the oriental sciences and arts that such an acute critic and 

* This essay was written originally in Urdu and has been translated by Syed Amir Ali 
M/A, The translation strides to bring out the flowery rhetoric of the original. — I. J. S. T. 
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able writer as Mirza Ghalib would not have shown his composi- 
tion to another person without first reading it out to him and 
getting his plaudits and approbation, nor would he have 
before doing this, entrusted it to anybody for publication. 

A great part of Shaifta’s life was passed at Jehangirabad, 
Delhi and Meerut. In the Urdu language his position was 
that of being a master and disciple of the pride of the later 
ones, the head of the lyricists, Hakim Momin Khan Momin 
Dehlavi. And with regard to his poetical compositions in 
Persian, he used to get them corrected by Mirza Ghalib. 
During the whole of his stay at Delhi, he used to hold poetical 
assemblies. He used to be a stately pillar of the graceful 
companionship of Mirza Abdullah Khan Ghalib, Mufti 
Sadruddin Khan Azurdah, Mowlana Sahbaji and Myyari 
Rakhshan. God had made Nawab Shaifta educated in every 
way. The wealth of good birth and noble origin, the wealth 
of knowledge, the wealth of the world, the wealth of children, 
what thing was there which he did not happen to possess ? 
Of the three sons, the eldest Nawab Md. Ali Khan Rashki 
was a distinguished and happy noble man. For some time the 
Nawab Sahib acted as a member of the Council at Rampur 
State, and afterwards he was nominated a member of the 
Council of the Governor-General for passing laws and regu- 
lations, as a representative of the United Provinces. The 
very pure, learned and intelligent second son, Nawab 
Naqshband Khan Majnun, did not see even the full spring 
season of the garden of his youth, when from the cruel hand 
of fate, that trims all the flower trees in autumn, he got 
levelled to the earth, and made one with it. His daughter 
was betrothed to Khan Bahadur Ghulam Md. Hasan Khan, 
formerly Sub- Registrar of Delhi. The third son Nawab Md. 
Eshaq Khan, after entering the Indian Civil Service, went 
on getting promoted to higher and higher posts, till at last he 
became a Sessions Judge. For some time he acted as the 
Prime Minister ( Madarul Maham) of Nawab of Rampur but 
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reverted to Government service again, retired on pension, and 
finally accepted the exalted position of the Secretary to the 
Aligarh College. He was a large-hearted man with lofty 
aspirations and enlightened views. He used to behave 
affectionately towards the father of the present writer, and 
owing to old family connections, he would behave most 
affectionately towards the present writer too. During my life 
as a student Nawab Md. Ali Khan Rashki presented me with 
a summary of his writings, done by himself upon my 
soliciting him for it. 

Probably, at the initiative of Mirza Shahib, Nawab 
Mustafa Khan chose Mowlana Hali, for the tutorial guardian- 
ship of his sons and therefore do we find Mowlana Hali 
teaching Nawab Rashki and his brothers for several years. 
This connection was by no means a small reason for the pride 
and exaltation of Mowlana Hali because the daily companion- 
ship of the late Shaifta proved like an elixir for him. The 
late Mowlana himself used to relate this to us and from his 
conversation, we could catch the fire and enthusiasm that lay 
hidden in him for Shaifta. It has been the ancient custom 
of the unmannerly Pate that joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure 
should for ever go together in pairs. And no one is exempt 
from this revolution of the wheel of Portune. How then could 
Nawab Shaifta pass his life contrary to this law of nature ? 
During the Mutiny the English magistrates held such wrong 
notions of him that his estates were confiscated. Por several 
years he remained ruined and shattered by this calamity but at 
last in the end through the kindness of the Government his 
estates were restored to him and he then continued to pass his 
life with the same ease and comfort as before. It is not apparent 
from the odes ( Ghazals ) of Shaifta that his taste for poetry 
arose from his training as a poet. Rather it should be taken 
to have been a natural taste with him, and that the Eternal 
Distributor of Pate, gave him this inclination at the dawn 
of creation and put it in his very nature and temperament 

29 
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and he wag therefore created for this purpose. The generous 
Giver had of course endowed him with a very sound taste and 
a correct judgment. But his love for Momin Ghalib, 
Azurdah, and other eminent men of his time acted like the 
purifying chemical for gold. A correct taste, sagacity, 
weight and proper judgment permeate the very arteries of 
every one of his lines. When looked from the critical point 
of view it will be f mod that this expert in his art took to the 
grave the ancient trend of the Urdu tongue, for after the 
destruction of the royal houses of Delhi and Lucknow, the 
educated upper class lost all interest in the asiatic sciences 
and arts, and the learned experts in Persian literature re- 
mained in a condition of segregated loneliness. Slowly and 
eventually, all the delicate fancies, novelties, the strength 
and weight of words, the firmness of the constructions, the 
articulate beauty of the imagery, the purity of the thought, 
in short all those fine points that were necessary for Oriental 
poetry, and constituted its beauty, were forsaken by the 
poets, and hence now-a-days those qualities are seldom visible 
in the writings of the poets. Quite opposed to this, the atti- 
tude which the modern poets have adopted, and boast about, 
its foundation lies in the elegance of speech and the sweet 
way of expression ; and the famous masters of speeeh of 
Delhi and Lucknow, consider these to be a means to their 
claim for perfection. After Momin and Ghalib, Shaifta 
deserves a thousand praises and commendations. Shaifta has 
shown his power over speech in Persian also. He had the 
advantage of the guidance of the late Ghalib in Persian and 
his nom-de-plitme was Hasrat. A long time ago the JDiioan of 
Hasrat and his letters were published. According to the 
ancient writers even being a biographer of poets was a proof 
of the wide views and consistency of the author. Hence, in 
pursuance of this principle, the famous poets of old, like Mir 
Sauda, Mustafi, Mir Hasan, Qlira, all wrote biographical 
sketches along with their Diwans, Then how was it possible 
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that the steed of the imagination of Shaifta should not have 
shown a marching proclivity in this field difficult to be 
trodden. He also followed the ancient masters, and compiled 
a book named Gulshmi-i B>iyJchnr, being a biography of the 
ancient and the contemporary poets, in which after an impar- 
tial critical survey of the writings of every poet, he appended 
with a nice taste some extracts from the works of each. But 
it would not be improper to remark here, that whatever 
writings and information of the poets he could obtain by 
even a slight effort, he jotted down in his book — no refined 
weighing of point and critical research are shown by him as 
a necessarv condition in the collection. We can infer this 
from the mention he made of Nazir Akbarabadi ; for at first 
he has written of him as a Shaikh, though he was a Syed and 
next he quoted a line from him and ascribed it to some 
Nazir of Benares, who was a pupil of Sauda, but by carefully 
going through the complete works of Nazir, one finds that 
the following couplet. 

Even dim sight can discern thee 
O shining moon ! 

The dazzling sun always remains 
wholly an eye (for seeing it) 

is not from the pen of Nazir of Benares but from that of 
Nazir of Akbarabad. The opinion which Shaifta formed 
concerning Nazir, could have been so formed only by reading 
such ordinary poems of his as Ata-Namah (the Book of Flour), 
or Dal-Namah (the Book of Pulse) ; for he has characterised 
his writings as simple or common, which is not just. Rather, 
the truth is that Nazir of Akbarabad can be fitly called the 
Shakespeare of India. Even Dr. Fallon, the author of several 
Urdu and English dictionaries, and several other famous 
Englishmen, who were versed in Urdu, have accepted him as 
one of the best writers of Urdu poetry ; and the strongest 
proof is the fact that all his writings are replete with natural 
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beauties, moral and social pictures and his poetry is often 
worth looking at from the philosophical point of view. In 
portraying the beauties of the attractive scenes of nature and 
the hidden effusions of man, Nazir seems to emerge quite clear 
from the thorny bushes of similes and metaphors in which he 
apparently loses himself. Mir Qutbuddin Khan Batin of 
Agra, a disciple of Nazir, on feeling vexed by the book called 
it Gulshan-i Bayhhizan by way of retort. In this work he 
tried to remove all the points of blame that Shaifta had 
brought against other poets. In this attempt Batin is also 
to a great extent guilty of injustice, and for this reason critics 
do not much esteem Batin’s criticisms. 

Now I am going to point out the chief redeeming features 
and the niceties of some of the lines of Hazrat Shaifta. 
Acute critics of the art of poetry should carefully note what 
I say. The following lines (which are the opening lines) 
of Hazrat Shaifta stand in need of the special attention of 
people possessed of inner sight : 

No need for me to wait for wine or drum, 

I cannot reveal the secret so I feel helpless, shun. 

Among the Sufis it is tantamount to gross infidelity if 
one reveals the secrets of God. Whatever calamities may 
overtake the Sufis, it is incumbent upon them to remain with 
their mouths sealed. 

The intoxication of the wine of Divine Knowledge and 
the strains of the music of Reality cannot unlock their hearts 
which are in the repositories Divine Knowledge and therefore 
that Great Secret remains eternally locked up. This very 
topic is described with unparallelled elegance and nicety by 
the pen of Shaifta. The purport of these lines is this : “ I 
don’t require either music or wine, so that from the exalta- 
tion derived from the one or the intoxication from the other, 
I may. be led to reveal the inner workings of my heart to the 
public at large. But as a matter of fact I have not got the 
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permission to reveal the secret. If I did possess it, then 
without all these attendant things, I would have unveiled 
the Mighty Secret and thereby the eyes of the world and its 
ears would have seen and heard what effect Real Love 
produces, and what rank and position is granted to the true 
lover from the court of Love.” A second couplet may also be 
here quoted : — 

The old man of the tavern showed that much last night, 

That even the idea of the goodness of fancy did not remain at all. 

This couplet is also full of the same meaning. How and 
in what manner they reach the outsoaring and sublime 
heights of reality after attaining emancipation from the 
shackles of phantasms ? The guide of the way has shown 
such glimpses of Divine Reality that after seeing the great 
Artist, imagination refuses to travel to the work of art. The 
beauty and vision of the great Creator has emancipated us 
from the phantasmagoria of unrealities stretched before our 
eyes. 

God be praised ! what an excellent subject to handle 
and how unique the interlinking of the lines. Note the wide 
applicability of the phrase “ showed that much ” ; and the 
intellect feels astonished how and whence in these few 
words of this phrase such a vast extent of applicability lies 
concealed. So much for the mystic utterances of Shaifta. 

Now look at his compositions : 

I am writing the condition of the fatigued soul. 

A severed vein is the thread of the ruler. 

The poet apparently sits down to write to his beloved 
the story of his fatigued soul. So he takes up a severed vein 
to serve him for a ruler, an instrument not infrequently 
used when writing has to be carefully practised. This is the 
apparent signification of the lines, but quite a different scene 
is presented to our inner vision when we work inwards and 
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gauge the inner import of the lines. Picture to yourself an 
impatient lover contemplating to write a letter to his beloved 
and he wants to acquaint the object of his love with the agony 
and anguish of patient waiting ; hence he prepares a ruler ; 
and with a severed head flutters and manifests other signs 
of uneasiness consequent on his violent death : and this exces- 
sive post-mortem agony is well hinted at in the expression 
“ a severed vein,” and these violent convulsions after the 
beheading of every animal, is therefore not lost sight of by 
using the aforesaid phrase, “a severed vein.” As rulers for 
such a purpose, it would be quite natural to make use of 
veins to make the threads thereof. Hence the graceful 
poetical conceit of making severed veins serve as threads of 
rulers. Hence he chose severed veins as proper threads for 
his ruler which is a unique one indeed when so constructed. 
Then he says that his life is restless and impatient through 
the pangs of separation and in proof of his impatience he 
adduces the fact that appeals to sight, viz., that he has made 
a severed vein the thread of his ruler which he is employing 
for writing the letter. A second point that lies hidden is this 
that a lover always becomes lean and thin from separation and 
a proof of this also lies in the thread of the ruler, or in other 
words I have become so lean in separation from thee that I 
have become a mere thread like the thread of the ruler. 

I now quote a clear and simple couplet: — 

(My) yearning is today impatient 

And yet the promise (of union) is for the day of judgment. 

Though this is an ancient and worn-out topic, yet the 
beautiful interlinking of words from the pen of Shaifta has 
rendered it quite new. In the eager desire to see the beloved 
this yearning or craving every moment knocking at the 
weakened mind that the meeting with or visit to the object 
of love should take place anyhow immediately, but the be- 
loved, of course, always postpones it till the morrow in the most 
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heartless fashion. This, morrow that never reaches the state 
of actuality is nothing less than the Morrow of the Day of 
Judgment Now to what state must the, heart be reduced 
by waiting endlessly and all in vain for the moment of union 
with the beloved, which never comes, can be properly under- 
stood and appreciated only by those whose hearts have long 
suffered deeply under similar circumstances. What I had 
in view here was to draw attention to the chaste language 
used. Briefly speaking, the writings of Shaifta are a store- 
house of universal comprehensiveness. So for the benefit of 
the reader I append below some quotations from the Diwan 
of Shaifta which will show the internal and external beauties 
of his style and ornamental composition. 

1. When I said (to him) “ Don’t be a mate of strangers; ” 

Then he replied with a wrinkling brow, 

“ It is impossible (to obey) ; 

If he is angry with me, then this also does befit him 
But Shaifta I cannot be angry with him.” 

*2> Let death now come so that my honour might remain ; 

He has gone into mourning on the death of the enemy. 

8. Even after getting entangled, the same budding out (i. e. enjoyment) 

of the heart is present, 

What a nice network have the life-bestowing glances woven. 

He went on calling the eternal injustice as an improper joke, 

(W r hen) Shaifta was lost in admiration of some delicate intoxicated one. 

4. For what purpose are these words of graceful speech ? 

Has any fresh cruelty again come back to memory? 

5. That rose-bodied idol (of my heart) came on the grave, 

For once my dying has proved (to have been not all in vain). 

6. I offered him gratitude for his cruelty instead of complaining and 

came back; — 

How could I help it? Whatever lay within my heart came out on 

my tongue, 
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Alas ! the taste for oppression did not give me any rest, 

Even if the heart got emptied of pain, then the mind felt tired. 

You are dying but during your life-time your desire will be realised, 
If Shaifta, that oppressor embarks upon his contradictory career. 

7. It made the beloved feel deprived of even seeing the fun, 

What was this (alas!) that sudden death produced. 

8. Don’t compare the valley of Najd with Delhi, 

(For) that was the desert of Majnun and this is my desert, 

Neither he came home, nor did he accompany my funeral, nor did 

he visit (my) grave, 

Pity! A thousand pities! not even one of my desires got fulfilled. 

9. So much was my work done in the beginning of love, 

He is asking of the angel of death, about his ending 

0 Shaifta, even if he grant some one the power of bearing a kiss, 

Here the taste for abuses has finished its work. 

10. He would chant music in some strangeris house, but when? 

Then only, when 1 won’t be able to utter a single note, 

1 desire only for publicity, what do l care for ill-reputation, 

Here, I am alive in the hope of the night of union, and there 
Every morning it is hoped I shaVfc live up to the evening, 

The evening even after reproaches demands a kiss, 

(For he) won’t be wiped out by the effect of the taste for reproaches. 

11. Everything is his : but speak the truth, O messenger, 

Do I tamper with facts, of my own initiative, 

Please inform me what in your condition, 

For Shaifta, no one grumbles without sufficient reason. 

12. His hand alas ! never reached up to the skirt, 

That hand which had transformed the pocket into a skirt, 

Let it be the fault of the tire- woman but the whole toilet is there, 

Did she make her glance also artful, 

You should not have disclosed your love to him, Shaifta ; — 

What is this you have done ? You only made even the friend an enemy, 

13. If there be no devotion, it does not matter, there is no reason for 

disappointment ; 

When is the occasion of magnificence of the Magnificent Being tied 

or restricted to a cause ; 
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0 impatient soul, a little more of patience is required. 

Undoubtedly the gusts of the spring breeze would blow there also, 

14. By showing just a little consideration for me, 

He went on vaunting his own superiority the whole night. 

15. Whose remembrance made me forget all, 

How can I forget remembering him ? 

16. What shall I do, even if thou dost not come up to me ? 

1 remain away from all only because of thee. 

17. He can come a hundred times in my power, 

But I myself am not within my own powers ; 

I got trampled upon as an enemy , 

During the frequent comings and goings. 

18. If I am slow in understanding things, then I am all the less involved 

in disturbances ; 

I am much better in my acts of foolishness than in all the acts of 

wisdom. 

19. The lamp of love, specially so reserved, has alas so done it, 

That they all bum me — both my relations and others. 

20. There are rumours afloat as to the efficiency of the sight of the sore 

throat, 

Or in other words, there are rumours afloat as to the kindness of the 

friend to me, 

21. He had grown angry by being called Laila, 

Hence I have intentionally become a lunatic. 

If I say (to him) “ don’t mix with strangers,” 

He replies, “ Am I faithless then ? ” 

30 
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2*2, When the old one of Canaan saw me a lover (even) in my (early) 

youth, 

He said (compassionately), “ you ought to have passed (at least) 

enjoyments,” 

23. Alas ! he wakes up in the desire for the meeting of enemies, 

And in the contemplation of whose eyes, 1 have no sleep. 

24. Helplessly I (am) silent, and he (is) in rage, 

And all the power possessed by me was used in restlessness, 

When you have accepted kisses, then give up counting, 

For perchance it may so happen that quarrel as to the number 

(thereof) might arise. 

25. To-day also thou forbiddest wine, O virtuous man, 

Does not the Id, appear as Id to thee. 

26. Life should prove a burden when there be such variation in 

understanding.: 

1 call it u Death”, what you call “ Shame ”, 

He says, “ What a misunderstanding ? ” on hearing complaints of 

“ Oppression ”, 

I only practise coquetry, and you call it “Cruelty”. 

27. Wailing and lamentation (are) ineffective, the yearning for 

improvement (is) ineffectual, 
Who can conduct my huntsman up to my nest ? 

28. I cannot bear that pain he caused to (my) friends, 

So, I should like to die in such a place that none may know of it ; 
His connection makes me feel further impatient, 

If there be no outburst there, then there would not be even this 

much here, 

I want such a wailing as may upset the world, 

But the condition is that it may have no effect on me. 
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I have heard something of a floating rumour about Shaifta to-day, 
But may God so will it that it may not prove true. 

£9. There on the breath of the morning breeze lies the gratitude for 

reaching there, 

Because for the sake of my letter, lie is willingly flying, 

What an oppression ! he, because of whom the disease is due, 

Says, u If he lives, let him j — if not, not ! What power can control 

destiny ? ” 

80. O Shaifta I am an old man of the way in this art, 

Though my age now is only of twenty-one years, 

31. Though I hanker to meet you, 

Yet I do not possess a yearning to see you. 

82. When the taste for enjoying companionship gets confirmed, 

Then how can the book remain under the arm ? 

33. Now he has begun to oppress strangers, 

He has been instructed (and warned) by my death, 

The flash of meaning has begun to be visible, 

This form has been produced by constantly drinking wine. 

34. That Shaifta whose austerity is so much bruited about. 

How shall I say it, in whose house I saw him last night ? 

85. Shaifta is that, who his whole life, 

Practised religion and virtue, 

But finally he became a wine-worshipper, 

Which is one aspect of His Greatness. 

A half opened eye ( i.e., half a glance) is enough for killing me, 

Do nothing at all, only watch and smile. 


36 . 
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37. Shaifta, although you have travelled a good deal, 

Yet, do grace the tavern also sometimes with your visit, 

38. Why should he feel vexed on being called cruel, 

If he at all consider cruelty as something good ? 

39. Don't consider a favour as a favour, if it be bestowed out of 

selfishness ; 

Don't consider tyranny as tyranny if it be inflicted for the purpose of 

testing only ; 

Keep a fairy in the lap or a Houri on the knee, 

My heart is fit for the stone of thy door : 

The stories of one’s love are true, but just a little bit, 

I indulge in exaggeration, too, for embellishing a narration. 


FAITH AS IN BUDDHISM. 


B. M. Bartja, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), 

Professor of Pali, University of Calcutta. 

In the Pali Abhidhamma Books the term faith (saddha) 
„ has" been defined thus : “ The faith which 

Abhidhamma deani. on that occasion is a trusting in. the pro- 

tion of Faith. . , 

fessmg confidence m, the sense of assurance, 
faith, faith as a faculty and as a power — this is the faith 
there then is .” 1 This definition obviously follows what Mrs. 
Rhys Davids aptly describes as “ the method of the diction- 
ary,” since it is presented in terms which “ mutually overlap 
in meaning, without coinciding .” 2 It is to be understood that 
the three terms — Faith (saddha), the Faculty ( saddhindriya ), 
and the Power ( saddhabala ) — are not exactly synonyms but 
are slightly different from one another in their cofinotation. 
This kind of specification implies a logical division, which is 
not rigid but flexible enough to allow one species of faith to 
pass imperceptibly into another that is higher. These so 
called species are but so many “aspects and phases” 
which, when viewed psychologically, admit only of a differ- 
ence of degree, and not of kind. Faith in its specific sense, 
i.e., as distinguished from the Faculty and the Power, denotes 

1 Dhammasangarii , 12, 15 ; Vibhanga , p. 123 : “ Yd saddha saddahand olcapparii 
abhippasddo saddha saddhindriyaqi saddhabala rp, — idayi vuccati saddhindriyaip” The above 
translation is an extract from the Manual of Buddhist Psychological Ethics , by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids. 

2 Manual of Buddhist Psychological Ethics, Introd,, pp. ix-xx. 
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only a kind of blind or professed faith as distinguished from 
a realised one. 

The all-important discrimination of the three species of 
Faith could not be achieved in a day or two, 
tinolfoa between F^lh and not until the 4th or 3rd century B.C. 
— be^eeu the P rao°t!oS when a Buddhist school, the Hetuvadin, 
wMom and know- p regS ed home a clear-cut distinction. “ The 

average man of the world,” they affirmed, 
“ possesses Faith but not the Faculty.” 1 In the same vein 
they sought to maintain that knowledge was not within the 
reach of the average man.' 2 3 And in vain the Thera vada or 
Orthodox school contended for a difference of kind, logically 
considered. The latter appear to have conceded so far. to the 
former that the uninstructed might possess practical wisdom but 
not knowledge in its higher technical sense. By knowledge 
the Hetuvadin meant the philosophic insight which consists 
in “ analytic discernment, analytic understanding, ability to 
investigate or examine, the faculty of research, etc.” Similarly 
he appears to have conceded to the Orthodox claim that the 
average man is “ capable of liberality... and so forth,” but he 
is incapable of faith as a Faculty, and far more so, of faith 
as a Power, for these higher forms of faith are impossible 
without the understanding of the true nature of things. 
In the case of the untutored, faith does not come from 
knowledge but originates from hearsay or time-honoured 
religious tradition. That is to say, the faith of the average 
man is not what the Buddha himself termed “ the reasoned 
or rational faith ” ( paimanvaya $addha). s Thus the Hetuvadin 
effected a significant distinction between ordinary faith and 
philosophic. 

1 Kathavatthu, XIX. 8 : “ N’atthi lokiyaqi saddhindriyayi.” Here tokiya^-puthuj- 
janassa. Mrs. Rhys Davids and Mr. Shwe Zan Aung translate lokiyaqi “ in worldly 
matters,” see the “ Points of Controversy” p. 342. 

a Op. eit^ XX. 2: “ N'atthi puthujjanassa nunaip,” 

3 The expression has been quoted in the Atthasalini , p. 69, 
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We obtain from the Netti-pakarana , a work which is 


The characterisation 
of saddha and pasdda 
in the Nett i- pa ha m n a . 


attributed to Mahakaeeana, a characterisa- 
tion of ; faith showing some improvement 
on older Abhidhamma definition: “ The 


profession of confidence is the mark of faith and the sense of 
freedom is its target. The absence of impurity is the mark of 
assurance and tranquillity of satisfaction is its target. Solici- 
tation is the mark of faith, and unflinching devotion is its basis. 
Steadiness is the mark of assurance, and faith is its basis.” 1 
Mahakaecayana’s analysis of faith in the Netti is illus- 

The characterisation trated in the Mi Hilda. Faith is characterised 
of faith m the Miiinda. foy these two marks : (1) Sampasadcma, 

tranquillizing in the sense of making the hindrances subside, 
and rendering consciousness clear, serene and untroubled; 
(2) ScmipakJchandhana, leaping high in the sense of aspiring 
to attain that which has not been attained, to master that 


which has not been mastered, to realise that which has not 


been realised. Further, in the Miiinda faith is contrasted in a 
general fashion with the hindrances ( nivaranas ) of which 
Yicikiccha (doubt or perplexity) is one. 2 

Buddhaghosa in his Atthasalinl , 3 gives an account of 
faitli which is mainly based on the analysis 
coonfofff^ Abased ^ the Miiinda. It is truly observed by 
upon earlier eoncep- j^ rs ;g,hys Davids that “ Faith is character- 
ised and illustrated (by Buddhaghosa) in the 
same terms and approximately the same similes as are used 
in the Miiinda... That is to say, it is shown to be a state of 
mind where the absence of perplexity sets free aspiration and 
energy. It is described as trust in the Buddha and system.” 4 


1 Netti, p. 28: “ Okappanalalckhand saddha , adhirnuttipaccupatthana ca. Andvi - 

lalakkhano pasddo sampastdanapaccupaUhano ca , Abhipatthiyanalaklchana saddha, assa 
aveccadpasado padaUhdno . AndvilalaJckhano pasddo , tassa saddha pada tthanayi.*’ 

3 Milinda-Panha, ed. Trenckner, pp. 34-38, The Questions of King Miiinda, S. B. ®., 
XXXV, pp. 54-58. Saddha uppajjiundnd liivarane vikkhambheU. 

3 Atthasdlim , pp. 119-120. 

* Mrs. Rhys Davids : Manual of Buddhist Psychological Ethics , p. 14, f. n. 3, 
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Investigating the matter a little more closely, we can say 
that his account of faith is in reality a synthesis of analyses 
found in all earlier Buddhist writings, inclusive of Asvaghosa’s 
philosophical work — “The Awakening of Faith ” (Sraddhot- 
patti Sutra), 

He maintains on the authority of the Petakopadesa that 
the antithesis of doubt is discursive thought . 1 Following 
other older authorities he speaks of doubt as “ the contrary of 
belief, confidence, or faith.” 2 “ Believing or professing 

confidence in is the characteristic mark of faith, and its 
chief function is tranquillisation or aspiration. Sudden 
spiritual elevation of mind or emancipation is its ultimate 
end, and its basis is the object of reverence for the condition 
of Sotapatti .” 3 

The Abhidhamma definition of faith assumes a popular 
character when it is re-stated in terms of 
Buddhaghoga’s defi- Buddhaghosa’s Commentary : “ Faith is a 

nition of faith which 

is very similar to the trusting and taking refuge m the Buddha 
Bhakti. <5 °° trme of and other Jewels — the Doctrine and the 
Order. It is an act of believing in the 
sense of plunging, breaking, entering into qualities of the 
Buddha and the rest, and rejoicing over them.” 4 Faith is 
the guiding factor of charity, morality and religion in the 
sense that it precedes all charitable, moral and spiritual 
instincts and dispositions.” 5 Buddhaghosa refers elsewhere 
to faith (sadclha) as transforming itself or deepening into 
devotion (bhakti) by repeated practices. Love (pema) 
is invariably associated with faith. The other element 

1 Atthasalini, p. 165 : “ Vicaro vicikicchdya (patipaMko ) U Petalce vuttaqi.” 

2 A Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics , p. 44, f. n. 3. 

8 Atthasalini , p. 120t “ Aparo nayo : SaddabanalakkhanS saddhS okappana-lakkhana 

vS, pasadanarasS pakkhandanarasS v& akSlussiya-paccupattliSnS adhimutti-pa- 

ceupafctbfinS vS, saddheyyavatfcbu-padatthanS BotapaUiyangapadatfch&nS v&.” 

V Ibid, ip. 145; Bnddhadini va ratanani saddahati pattiy&yati fci saddhS.., Buddha- 
dinam gune ogShati bhinditvS viya anupavesati... pasTdanti. 

5 fbid , p, 120, saddbS pnbbangama pureearika hoti. 
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which accompanies it is pasada , a sense of assurance, attended 
by serene delight out of satisfaction of a man’s spiritual 
n.eed. 1 

Buddhaghosa’s division of faith into four classes is a 
novel feature in the Buddhist analysis. 

Buddhagbo?a’s clas* „ * 

slfication of faith and lilCrC 3bF6 lOUF Sp6C16S ot faith. I — - 

(1) Agamanlya saddha, adventist or 
adventitious faith, e.g., the epoch-making faith of a Bodhi- 
satta who is destined to become a supreme Buddha. 

(2) Adhigamasaddha, realised faith, e. g., the philosophic 
conviction, gained by the Ariyapuggalas or Buddhists in the 
eight higher stages of experience. 

(3) Pasadasaddha, unshaken faith, e. g., the unwavering 
faith (aveccappasada) of a stream-attainer in the Buddha, the 
Doctrine and the Order. 

(4) Okappanasaddha, professed faith, which is, accord- 
ing to Childers, “ outward or seeming faith which makes a 
man keep up appearance, but does not touch his heart, e. g., 
the faith of Vakkali which consists in service, rendered in 


connection with the shrine, the bodhi-terrace, teachers and 
preceptors.” 2 Again his reference to two kinds of love, 
temporal ( gehasita ) and spiritual (saddhapem am) is interest- 
ing enough as forestalling Svapnesvara’s division of faith 
into aihika and its -opposite. 3 

The Buddhist conception of faith is apparently involved 


The self-discrepancy 
involved in the Bud- 
dhist conception of 
faith. 


in self-discrepancy. Buddha in agreement 
with Mahavlra and other predecessors was 
of opinion that Doubt and Faith are two 


opposite states of mind, so that the affirmation’ 


of one implies the negation of the other: “If a person 


1 Pugg ala- Parirititbi — Commentary, p. 248: “ Punappunam bhajanavasena saddhS 

va bhatti. Pemam saddhapemam gehasifca-pemampi vatfcati. Pas&do saddhapas&do va.” 

3 Childers’ Pali-I>ictionary i p, 410. The above classification of faith has been 
quoted from the Commentary on the Mahapai'iaibb^na-SnttansSa. 

3 Svapnesvara’s Commentary on the handily a-Sutrti, Aph. 18. 

31 
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entertains doubt, is perplexed about the Teacher and the rest, 
he does not attain mukti by reassuring faith, and his mind 
does not bend towards earnestness, application, perseverenee 
and energy — this is the first bolt of the heart in his case .” 1 
Buddhaghosa, on the other hand, asserts on the authority of 
the Petakbpadesa that the contrary of doubt is discursive 
thought (victim). How are we then to distinguish realised 
or articulate faith ( adhigamasaddhti ) from faith unwavering 
(aveccappasada), when both are within the reach of a stream- 
attainer ? The discrepancy involved may be explained away if 
we can effect a sharp distinction between religious belief and 
philosophic conviction, that is, if we can show that the sceptic 
is the common enemy of “ divines and graver philosophers.” 

Supposing that doubt is the contrary of belief, it neces- 
sarily follows that, like faith, doubt admits 
in IS 1 drying degrees! °f various stages of growth. To resist an 
overpowering doubt we require an unwaver- 
ing faith. The Arahant is equipped with faith and other 
faculties and powers in a higher degree than the Buddhist 
Aryans who occupy the lower ranks ; the Sotapanna or 
stream-attainer who fills the lowest rank among the Aryans 
can claim a higher order of faith and the rest than a Kalyana 
Puthujjana or good average man who is undergoing training, 
preliminary to the Aryan stage ; and such a good average 
man is entitled to a higher position than a most ordinary 

* Majjhima-Nikayci , I, p. 101 : “ Yo so Safcthari (tatha dhamrne, samglie, sikkh&ya) 

kankhati vicikicchati nadhimaceati na sampasidati, fcassa cittam na naraafci a tap pay a 
anuyogSya s&taccaya padhanSya......ayafn pathamo cetokhilo.” Of, Sth&naoga (ed. 

Dhanapati), p. 289. “ Be nam munde bbavitca agarau anugariyam pabbaie Niggamthe 
pavayane samkhie kamkhie vitigicchie bhoyasam&vanne kfilusasamavanne Niggamabha- 
pSvayanam no saddahai no patfchiyai no roei N iggamtbapS vayanan asaddahamane apat- 
thiyamane aroemane manam uccSvScam niyacchufci vinidhayam avajjati pathama 
duhasejj&.” 

“ If a person does not leave home as a shaveling to become a homeless recluse accord- 
ing to the Niggamtha ordinance, seized by fear and sunk in sin he hesitates, doubts, 
is perplexed about the Jaina system, he does not believe in, does not take to, does not 
rejoice in the Niggamtha mode. The result is that his mind gravitates from high to 
nd ultimately destroys his prospects. This is the first way of lying on a thorny bed.” 
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man of the world. Among ordinary men, too, there are some 
who cherish high ambition, and others who do not. Thus it 
is clear that faith can be classified as follows with reference 
to the persons concerned: — (1) the faith of the most ordinary 
man of the world, (2) the faith of an inquirer before he 
receives instructions ; (3) the faith of an inquirer who is 
undergoing preliminary courses of training; (4) the faith of 
the Sotapanna, an Aryan who has graduated himself in the 
Buddhist system ; (5) the faith of the Aryans who have not 
as yet reached the goal ; (6) the faith of an Arab ant who has 
realised Nirvaiia. The first of these may be named for 
convenience’ sake Ohappana- Saddha, the blind or professed 
faith, characterised by the mark of satisfaction (sampasadana), 
and the last named is the highest faith, characterised by the 
same mark in a deeper sense of purity, tranquillity and bliss. 
The Arahant is said to be devoid of faith (assaddha) because 
there is nothing left for him to desire, that is, he needs no 
faith or aspiration ( sampakkhandhana ) of any kind. Similar- 
ly the second and third can be classed together under the 
professed faith marked by aspiration, and which is in a 
preliminary stage of articulation. The fourth is the faculty 
or articulate faith {saddhindriija) and the fifth is the power 
or strengthened faith ( saddhabala ). 

Doubt or Scepticism is broadly divided into three classes, 
viz. — (1) Doubt as a first Obstacle ( Vicikicchd Nivarana , 
(2) Doubt as a Better ( Vicikicchd Samy oj ana), and (3) Doubt 
f as a Fetter inherent in lower nature ( Oram - 
Doubt* 60 and ecie thr°e blidgiya Samyojana ). This division of doubt 
species of Faith. runs parallel to that of Saddha into Faith, 

the Faculty and the Power. It is, therefore, conceivable that 
doubt is capable of as elaborate a classification as faith. 

The common name for religious doubt is Cetokhila 
Beiigk is doubt and (the bolt of the heart), and philosophic 

philosophic doubt, con- , . . . A . . 

traced : Cetokhiia and doubt is m some way allied to Amjja 
(Ignorance or Agnosticism). There are five 
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Cetolchikts, the bolts which steal the heart against all tender 
feelings and higher aspirations, viz., entertaining doubt, 
getting perplexed about the Teacher, the Doctrine, the Order, 
the Training ( Siklcha ), and the want of fellow-feeling. 1 That 
the first four bolts represent together what is termed above 
religious doubt is manifest from Buddhaghosa’s comments. 
He says that these are the four specific forms of doubt 
entertained : 

“ (1) as to whether or no the Teacher has the 32 major 
Buddhagho§a’s expia- bodily marks, or the 80 minor bodily marks of 
cSjal. Th e e definT a Buddha, or the requisite omniscience with 
non of avijjamvarana. respect to things past, future and present ; 

(2) as to the adequacy of the paths and their fruits to lead 
indeed to the ground ambrosial Nirvana ; (3) as to whether 
those of the Order are indeed at various stages of the path to 
salvation, or have rightly won their way so far ; (4) as to whether 
the Training is helpful.” 2 Avijjanwarmia is defined in the 
Dhammasanga^i (1152, 1162) as the ignorance of, or an 
agnostic attitude towards, the four truths, viz., things past, 
future and present, and causality. Avijja thus defined 
is distinguished at once from Qetokhila as an intellectual 
element from a spiritual one. 

The difference between the Hindrance and the Fetter of 
The Hindrance, the doubt, or between the Fetter and the 
bSo aD Fetter 0r “ot Orambhagiya Fetter, is one of degree rather 
trasted - than of kind. The differentia ( pcibheda ) 

provided by the ancient writers is this : — the Hindrance is a 
state of mind to be put away by religious belief and discursive 
thought, the Fetter by faith unwavering and insight 
philosophic, and the Orambhagiya Fetter by bhavana (contem- 
plation, introspection). 3 In the Abhidhamma books the two 


1 Bangiti-Suttanta (Digha, III), sub voce Cetohhila $ Majjhima-Nikaya, I„ Cetokliila- 

a rv ini 


Sutta, p, 101 


AtthasaUni, pp. 354-55. Buddhist Manual of Psychological Ethics, d. 260, f. n. 2. 

E.g, Yibhahga, p. 19, dassanena pahat'SbbS bhavanaya pahatab^*^^^^ 

on a thonvj 
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pairs of words are set forth in definition in identical terms, 
although it must not be supposed that the conceptions 
themselves are identical. The Hindrance, for instance, can 
he got rid of by an average man through professed faith in 
the Teacher and the System, and by a young inquirer through 
faith in the system which he aspires to be acquainted with, or 
by a reflective student who is undergoing the preliminary 
courses of training. The Tetter, on the other hand, can be 
got rid of by a Stream-attainer through faith now confirmed 
and intellect now sharpened. Lastly, the Oranibhagiya 
Tetter which lies deep in the heart , 1 or flows in and out , 2 
can be got rid of by the Aryans in higher stages through the 
power of faith and by circumspection. The Sutta-Pitaka 

m gives a category of five Hindrances of which 

The Buddhist and , 

Hume’s classifications Doubt is one, whereas the Dnammasangam 
of doubt compared. enumerates six Hindrances of which Doubt 

and Ignorance are two . 3 Evidently the six Hindrances were 
the outcome of a further analysis of Doubt. However, the 
interest of the enumeration of first four bolts and the defini- 
tion of avijja is that they enable us to discriminate two 
sides of doubt. Each species of doubt presents two sides, viz., 
spiritual and intellectual. On its spiritual side it can be put 
away by faith professed or realised, and on the intellectual 
side by judgment and insight. Thus the Buddhist division of 
doubt shows a resemblance to Hume’s division into two 
species, viz. “ Scepticism antecedent to all study and philo- 
sophy,” and “ Scepticism consequent to science and enquiry.” 
The former is broadly represented by the Buddhist Hindrance, 
and the latter by the Tetter. So far as the Hindrance is 
concerned, doubt before instruction and enquiry can be 
removed by faith of which the characteristic mark is aspira- 
tion, and doubt at the inception of the career of a reflective 

1 Armsaya. 

2 Asava. 

3 Hume’s Essay a, R.P.A., No. 18, pp. 70-7i. 
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student by discursive thought. Sariputta, the chief disciple 
of the Buddha, holds that it is within the power of a stream- 
attainer 1 to shake off all kinds of doubt except those which 
are deep-rooted in our lower nature, and removable by intros- 
pection. 

It is stated that the four conditions of Sotapatti on the 
side of feeling are unwavering faith in the Teacher, the 
Doctrine, the Training, that is, the four 
a B^h;8tso n t%aTma f opposite states of the four bolts of the heart. 

The four conditions on the intellectual side 
refer to association with the wise, hearing of the good doctrine 
(study in the wider sense), reflective reasoning, and systematic 
knowledge of things. 2 Thus it can be proved that the 
Buddhist Sotapanna is a religious philosopher whose duty it 
is to confirm the faith and understand the truth. 

The Tetter with which the Sotapanna is confronted is a 
philosophic doubt or scepticism proper with regard to the 
beginning and the end of things, or to use the words of 
Naciketa in the Kathdpanisad (1-1-20), a 
doubt as to whether a person continues to 
exist or not after death. 3 * But doubt which 
the Buddhist philosopher has to overcome is bound up with 
the question “ as to whether there is a twelve-graded cycle 
of causation taking effeet here and now or taking effect at 
all,” 1 or as to whether, in the language of the Buddha, 


The philosophic 
significance o£ the 
Fetter of Doubt. 


causality ( dhcmnmata , idapacoayata ) is 
universally valid. 5 


objectively and 


1 SangUiSuttcmta (DIgha-nikaya, III), sub voce Sotapattyaiigani. 

2 Sotapatiyangani enumerated in the Safigiti-Snfctanta (Digha-Nikaya, III include 
Satthari, Dhamme, Samgbe, Sikkhaya aveccappasado ; sappnrisasamsevo. saddhamma- 
savanam, yoni soman asikSro, dhammanudhammapafcipatti). 

3 Yeyam prete vicikitsU manu§ye~~astiti eke n&stiti caike. 

* Atthasalirii, p. 355 : dvadasapadakam. paccayavatfcam atthi nu kho natthiti 
kankhS, 

s Sayiyutta-Nik ciga, II. 25. Tathata, Avit&thatS,. Ananfiatathata, Dhammata, 
Dhammatthitafca , IdappaccayatS — these are all synonyms of Paticcasamuppada. The 
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Thus the faith of a Sotapanna is intended to put away 
doubt regarding the five points denoted by the Teacher, the 
Doctrine, the Order, the Discipline, and Natural Causation. 

So we read in Asvaghosa’s Awakening of 
As'vtghosa^vfews. 411 ' Faith, 1 a work which belongs to the same 
period as “ The Questions of King Milinda 

“ There are four aspects of faith (1) To believe in the 

fundamental truth, i.e., to think joyfully of Suchness (bhuta- 

tathata) (2) To believe in the Buddha as sufficiently 

enveloping infinite merits, e.g., to rejoice in worshipping him, 
in paying homage to him, in making offerings to him, in 
hearing the good doctrine (saddharma), in disciplining oneself 
according to the doctrine, and in aspiring after omniscience 
(sarvajnata). (3) To believe in the Dharrna as having great 
benefits, i.e., to rejoice always in practising all Paramitas. (4) 
To believe in the Samgha as observing true morality, i.e., to 
be ready to make offerings to the congregation of Bodhisattvas, 
and to practise truthfully all those deeds which are beneficial 
at once to oneself and to others.” 

Those who are still in doubt that the Buddha was in every 
sense an Indian who, like his compatriots, carried on in his 
own way the glorious works of the Aryan 
fdiowe^tarHed on forefathers, those who deny that the Buddhist 
analysis of faith was far in advance of 
earlier attempts in the Vedas and in the 
Upanisads, and those who are not inclined to admit that 
there is a close affinity between Jainism and Buddhism, 
so much so, that the one is to be estimated as a richer 
articulation of the other may with profit examine the 
instances cited below : — 

(1) The Pali Canon abounds in such expressions as the 

same holds true of Bhutatathata and Dharmak&ya. Kathfivatthu VI. 2 j XI. 7 $ XI. 7 . 
LafikavatSra Sutra, fasc. XL, ed. Vidyabhusan, last page. 

1 Suzuki, The Awakening of Faith, pp. 127-28. 
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offerings of the faithful (saddhadeyyani), alms given in faith 
(saddhcoya dinno pindo ), etc. The Mahaman- 

Vedic conception of v ' J , . . 

faith in the pan gala Jataka m particular, has a verse, 
which reminds one of the popular notion of 
faith found in the Yedas, and interspersed throughout the older 
Upanisads. “ Food and drink which the faithful give, garlands 
and perfumes and unguents offered with a contented mind — 
these are said to be the causes of happiness in heaven.” 1 

(2) Buddha’s strong plea for the cultivation of faith 
Baddha’s plea for the as a basic principle of human culture was 
the bTdc n princTpie of derived from the same stock of Indian ideas 
human culture. as are contained in the Upanisads. The 

Sankh&ruppa tti-Sutta which embodies Buddha’s powerful 
arguments may be regarded as a faithful reproduction of 
older ideas in a passage of the Chandogya Upanisad (VII. 2). 
“Here a Bhikku is endowed with faith, equipped with 
morality, replete with learning, enriched with generosity, 
vested with wisdom.” The thought occurs to him, “ Alas ! 
would it be possible for me to be reborn so as to gain the 
status of powerful Nobles (or any higher condition of existence) 
on dissolution of the body, after death. It burns his heart, 
it occupies his thought, it makes his mind contemplate. 
Such dispositions of his, and pondering over things, developed 
and enlarged in this manner, pave the way for the attainment 
of his ultimate end. This is the road, this the path which 
leads to his goal.” 2 


1 JStaka, No. 453 : 

“ Annan ca pSnan ca dadati saddho 

MSIan ca gandkah ca vilepananca 

Pasannacifcto anumodamano saggesu ve sotthanam tad aim.” 

Of. Big. Veda , X. 151 : CMndogya Up., 1 Y. 1*1. 

2 Mtijjhima-Nikago , III. 99-103 : Idha Bhikkhu saddhaya samannlgato hofci, sllena 
samannSgato hoti, sufcena samannagato hoti, cagena samannagato liofci, pah nay a samannS- 
gato hoti, tassa evam hoti : — 

Aho vat&ham kSyassa bheda parammarana khattiyamakasfilanam sahavyatam uppajjey- 
yanti, So tam citfcam dahati, tam citfcam adhifcbhafci, tam cifcfcatn bhavefci, tassa te samkharS 
ca vihSra ca bhavit& bahulikat& tafcrftppatfciyS samvafcfcanti. Ayam maggo, ayam pafcipads 
tatrhppattiyS samvafctafci.” 
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(3) Faith is the guiding factor which precedes all 
charitable, moral, religious and spiritual functions, 1 * the basic 
principle of all virtuous deeds ( punnakiriyavattJiuni ), sane- 
Faith is the basic tioned by religion. The magnanimity of 
tnou 0 s ipl6 de O eds an S anc‘ heart makes itself felt when something is 
ti°ned by religion. given in faith. 3 These statements are made 

by the Buddhist commentator Buddhaghosa in a manner far 
more precise and definite than the crude fashion in which 
Yaj havalkya expressed the same thought, itself an improve- 
ment on the popular notion of faith in the Rg-veda : “ Sacri- 
fice is based on charity, charity on faith, faith on heart. 
Faith is conceived by heart, faith is established indeed in 
heart.” 3 Moreover, the manner in which Buddhadatta and 
his younger contemporary Buddhaghosa applied the older 
psychological analysis of mind for the purpose of discriminating 
the virtuous deeds sanctioned by religion 4 conclusively proves 
that such a critical faculty was unknown to the ancients. For 
instance, charity which is one of the ten virtuous deeds is de- 
fined by the Buddhist thinkers as an excogitation or conscious 
yearning of the heart coming into play since the gifts are 
produced, before these are made over, and subsequently when 
the donor recollects these with a mind gladdened with joy.” 5 
As to the close affinity between Jainism and Buddhism 
let one instance suffice. The Jainas enumerate these nine 
obstacles to faith (damsaydvaraniya) : — Sleep, dozing, half 
The obstacles to faith sleepy state, deep sleep, deep-rooted greed, 
jain^Tnd 46 Buddhist obstacles concerning faith in the objects of 
texts - the four kinds of knowledge. 6 The five 

1 Atthasalini, p. 120, 

* Ibidy p, 162 : SaddahitvS okappetvS dad&ti cetanamahattaip aSma hoti. 

s BrhadAr . Up., III. 9. 2L 

* Abhidhamm&vatara , pp. 2-4 : Atthasd Zim, J pp. 157-162. SaddhS is conceived as a cetand, 

8 Atthaealiriiy p. 157 j dSnavatfchusu tam tarn dentassa tesam uppSdanaio pafctbSya 

pubbabh&ge pariccSgakala paccbS somanassacifctena anussarana kale c&ti tlsu kalesa 

pavattS cetanS dSnamayam punfiakiriyavatthu n§ma. 

0 Uttar&dhyayanQy XXXIII. 2, 

32 
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hindrances to faith as enumerated by the Buddhists include 
sensual desires, hatred, sloth and torpor, worry and flurry, and 
doubt to which may be added ignorance . 1 Of these torpor 
(middha), as appears from its definition in the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka, covers the first four obstacles, mentioned by the 
Jainas . 2 3 

“ Paith is perfected,” says As'vaghosa, “by practising 
the following five deeds : Charity (darn), morality (slla), 
conditions promot- patience (ksanti), energy (i mryya ), cessation 
ing faith. ( 0 r tranquillisation, samatha ) and intellec- 

tual insight (vidarSana, vipassana ). s This pronouncement of 
Asvaghosa reminds us of the word of the Buddha, quoted 
in the Milinda : — 

“ By faith he crosses over the stream, 

By earnestness the sea of life ; 

By steadfastness all grief he stills, 

By wisdom is he purified.” 4 

It is clear from this oft-quoted verse that mukti in its 
negative and positive aspects is attainable 
nating ^incipfe of by faith, although human perfection requires 
the proper cultivation of other faculties 
and powers. Buddha has declared elsewhere that faith is 
the first principle to which penance, wisdom and the rest 
are subordinate. “Faith is a seed, penance the rein, wisdom 
my yoke and plough, consciousness the pole, mind the tie, 
mindfulness my plough-share and goad r ...such is the tilth 

1 K&macohanda, vyap5da, thinamiddha, nddhaccakukkucoa, vicikiccha (avijja). 

2 Uttar&dhyayan'i; XXXIII. 2 : nidrS, pracala, nidrSnidril, pracalapracala. 0/ 4 , 
Vibhanga , p. 254. * Middham soppam pacal&yika soppam supana supitattam ; AtthasSlinf, 
p. 878: 

“Supanfci ten&ti soppam, akkhidaladlnam paoalabh5v r aiji karofctfci paealSyika.” Th® 
Jaina commentator explains pracala as “the slumber of & standing or sitting person.” 

3 Suzuki.— “T/ie Awakending of Faith” p. 128. 

* Suita-NipSfca, Alavakasutta, v. 4 

“ Saddhaya tarati ogham, appamSdena angavatp, 

Yiriyena dukkham acceti, panfiaya parisujjhafci.” 
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that I till, the tilth of which the fruit is immortal life, the 
tilth by which one gets rid of all kinds of suffering.” 1 

The Arhant is indeed a person who has fully developed 
or cultivated these five moral or spiritual faculties — faith, 
energy, mindfulness, concentration, and reason. 2 Those who 
fill the lower and lower ranks are persons who cultivate these 
in a weaker and weaker degree. Those who are completely 
devoid of these five essential moral or spiritual faculties are 
placed outside the category of Aryans, and they are said to 
belong to the ranks of average men. 3 

It is clear from this that, according to Buddha Grotama, 
The relative position the higher is the plane of cognition, the 
°n Fa Buddhis d m Re The finer is the type of religion ; the deeper are 
classification of Ara. the convictions, the stronger are the expres- 
point. sions of faith. There are, in other words, 

the degrees of faith corresponding to the degrees of know- 
ledge. Reason or Wisdom determines the quality of faith 
(pmmanavaya, saddha ).* The relative position of faith and 
knowledge in the wider sense can be inferred from the ac- 
cepted Buddhist classification of Arahants info two orders : 
(1) Sukhavipassaka, the subtle seer, (2) Samatkayanika, the 
mystic “ who makes quietude his mode.” This shows that 
among the Buddhist saints all were not gifted with higher 
perception, i.e., not philosophers. There is another classifi- 
cation by which the Arahants are divided into three orders, 
vis., (1) Kayasakkhi, the intuitionist, (2) Ditthippatta, the 
Intelleetualist, (3) Saddhavimutta, the Rationalist. Savittha 
considered the devout mystic as the best of all, Sariputta prefer- 
red the Intelleetualist, and Mahakotfhita preferred the Intui- 
tionist. When the matter was referred to the Buddha 


1 Ibid, K&sibMradvSja Sutta, vv. 2-5. 

8 Saddhindriyam, vlriyindriyam, safcindriyam, samSdhiudriyam, pafifiindriyaiii.J 
a Saipyutta-nikaya, V, p, 202 : Imesam kho bhikkhave pa&c&nnam indriyanam sama« 
ttflfc paripuratta Arabs, hofci. Yassa kho bhikkhave iniSni pa&cindriy&ni sabbena sabbaip 
sabbafctha sabb&ni n’atthi, tain ahatp <c bahiro puthujjapakkhe fchito” ti vadSmi* 

4 Quoted in the Atthasalini, p. 69. 
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for a final decision, he regretted his inability to make any 
dogmatic assertion, 1 * for any one of the three classes might 
appear to be superior to others according to circumstances. 
Although in this particular passage of the Ahguttara-Nikaya 
(III. 21) the Buddha refrained from delivering a definite 
judgment on the question at issue, there are other passages 4 
to indicate his real position. There he enumerates seven 
classes of Arabants, according to the highest place to the 
Ubhayabhagavimutta, one who attains perfection by means 
of concentration and reason. The second place in his opinion 
is occupied by the Pannavinutta, one who attains mukti by 
means of reason. Below him stands the Kayasakkhi, the 
intuitionist who aspires to envisage the real as a single 
whole. 3 To an intuitionist analytical functions of the under- 
standing, that is, all perceptual and conceptual reconstructions 
of reality are ultimately futile. The Intellectualist (Ditthippa- 
tta) standing fourth in order of merit is a learned man who has 
ability to grasp and explain the philosophy of the Buddha. 
The Rationalist (Saddhavimutta) who occupies the fifth place 
is a strong believer plus one who fairly understands the import 
of Buddha’s system. Next comes Dhammanusarl the good man 
who develops the five faculties by faithfully carrying out the 
moral principles of the Teacher. In the lowest rank is placed 
the Saddhanusar! who develops the five faculties, essential to 
mukti , by way of blind faith in and through the love of the 
Buddha. 4 Here Buddha adds a word of explanation. In the 
case of the first two classes there is no further need of earnest- 
ness, for it is impossible for them to be careless. The remaining 
classes are nevertheless recognised in his system, because all 
cannot attend to a complete course of training. 5 

1 &a sukaram. ekamsena vySkatum. 

£ Majjhima-Ntkaya , I, 478 l n., Anguttara • fflkaya , HI. 21, Puggala-Pannatti , ill. 3, 

3 Majjhima-N'ikaya, I, 292, MahSkotfchita who was an Intuitionist forces SSripntta 

to admit that the real is an indivisible whole. 

w ' Majjhima-Nikaya, 1, p, 479 : “ Tathagate e’assa saddhSmattarp hoti pemamattarn.” 
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The heroic charac- 
ter of the Buddhist 
faith. The relation 
between saddha and 
appamada. 


The complete course of trainiug 1 is to be gone through 
m D „ u . ^ only by an earnest seeker of truth, who, full 
is essentially that of a of faith, approaches a teacher with whom he 

religious student. 

associates himself. Thus with rapt attention 
he hears the doctrine which he remembers, examines, and 
understands, whereby he begins to feel love for the subject, 
and finally he realises the highest truth by his own efforts 
and acquires deep insight by his wisdom . 2 

The character of the early Buddhist faith is set forth 
in the last utterance of the Buddha to his 
disciples, which is as follows : — “ .Handa 
dani bhikkhave, amantayami vo ; vayadhamma 
sahkhara , appamadena sampadetha ” — “ Now 
I charge you, bhikkhus : All composites are subject to decay, 
be earnest in your duties.” And this appamada or earnestness 
is the one word by which the Master summed up his whole life, 
nay, this is the one expression whereby he summed up his 
whole teaching : “ Regarded as a subjective element, 0 bhik- 
khus I do not find,” he said, “ any other element which con- 
duces to the greatest good, than earnestness ( appamada ) ; nor 
do I find any other element than earnestness, which conduces 
to the stability of the faith, and preserves it from getting 3 
perverted and from disappearing.” It is well said in the 
Milinda which is a classical PMi composition dated about the 
1st century A.D., that energy (vlriya, which is the positive 
nomenclature for appamada ) is the mainstay of all good 
qualities, illustrated by the following similes : — 

(1) Just as a man, if a house were falling down,' would 
make a prop for it of another post, and the house so supported 
would not fall down, just so is the rendering of support, the 
mark of energy ; 

(2) just as when a large army has broken up a small one, 
then the king of the latter would call to mind every possible 


1 Anupubbasikkha, anupubbakiriyS, anupubbapafcipadS. 
Majjhima-Nikaya , I, p. 480; Angtittarci, ii. 5. .6* 8 Anguttara , I, pp. 16-17. 
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ally and reinforce his small army, and by that means the small 
army might in its turn break up the large one ; just so is the 
rendering of support the mark of energy, and all the good 
qualities which it supports do not fall away. 1 

In support of this interpretation of energy, the Milinda 
cites the following words of the Teacher from an unknown 
source. “ The energetic hearer of the Noble Truth, 0 Bhik- 
khus, puts away evil and cultivates goodness, puts away that 
which is wrong and develops in himself that which is right, 
and thus does he keep himself pure.” The earnestness or 
energy here contemplated with which he held fast to medita- 
tion under the Bodhi tree, is the determination so well 
expressed in many later poetical works, the determination not 
to deviate from the path of duty even if the heavens be rent 
asunder or the earth’s stability be disturbed (nabham phaleyya 
pathavim caleyya). 

When a man steps into a Buddhist sanctuary I shall 
not be surprised if he will meet a votary or superstitious 
worshipper taking refuge in the Triad by repeating the 
set formula — “I take refuge in the Buddha, I take refuge in the 
Dhamma, I take refuge in the Saagha, once, twice, and 
thrice.” But whatever the interpretation of these commonly 
accepted formula, to me the servile expression “ I take 
refuge ” seems utterly incompatible with the heroic spirit which 
the Buddha sought to impart to all that he said and to all 
that he did. It calls up a train of cowardly associations which 
befit a degenerated age. This is not verily the way in which 
a Buddhist who is to app nr as a conqueror was called upon 
by the Master to profess his faith. The proper way to express 
one’s faith is to say and feel : “ The Blessed One is the 
Teacher, I am his disciple. The Blessed One knows and I 

do not let my skin, nerves and bones dry up, let my body 

of flesh and blood perish away, until my end is attained — the 


Milinda , p, 57. 
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end which is attainable by manly strength, manly energy, 
manly effort, I will not cease to strive.” 1 

If it be admitted, then, that the Buddha made earnestness 
or energy the sustaining principle of his system, the question 
arises how it is possible for a person to pursue his aim with 
the heroic determination to do or die. The reply is only 
when he is conscious that he himself is the builder of his 
moral self {atta hi vttano natho) and that there is no other 
{ho hi natho paro siya). As a matter of fact this is the 
older conception of faith (s'raddha) which can be traced 
back to the Vedie hymns. In the closing period of the 
Rg- Veda, faith came to be regarded as a yearning of the 
heart {hridayaya akti) 2 or insatiable thirst for the highest 
achievement of life. This thirst, as expressed in an oft- quoted 
stotra of the subsequent age, is to be led from the unreal to 
the real, from darkness to light and from death to 
immortality. Indeed the belief that a man is what he 
desires to he {hratumya purusa ) 3 is admitted in different 
ways as the cardinal principle of religion in the age of 
the older Upanisads. The principle is illustrated in the 
Chandogya Upanisad by the life practice of Krsna, the 
son of Devakl, who is said to have become after death what 
he desired to be in this life . 4 With the growth of moral 
self-consciousness the principle came to be more emphatically 
expressed in these words “Whatever ends a person desires to 
attain, and whatever desires a person entertains, whether the 
attainment of the world of fathers or of mothers or of brothers 
or of sisters, or of friends or of wives, or of music and so 
forth, these come to he from the very act of his willing it, 
and thus endowed with it he is glorified .” 5 In somewhat 

1 Majjhima, I, pp. 480-1. 

3 Rg. Veda, X. 151, 

3 Chandogya, III. 14. 

* Ibid, III. 17.6. 

5 Ibid, TIL 2-1-10. 
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later analysis a moral condition is consciously added, viz., 
that a person aiming at something noble must be pure in 
heart (visuddhatma) ? Yajnavalkya came to formulate his 
theory of karma on the basis of this fundamental 
conception of Aryan faith. “A man is what he believes 
himself to be, as he desires so he acts, as he acts so he attains” 
and this is verily the doctrine of karma which was developed 
in the hands of the Buddha into a full-fledged system of re- 
ligious ethics. This is in a sense the main point in regard 
to which he came to fulfil and not to destroy the supreme 
task which his Aryan predecessors left to him to carry out on 
an extensive scale. True to this religious instinct of India 
the Buddha proclaimed in the lion’s roar: “Herein a bhik- 
khu is endowed with faith, equipped with morality, replete 
with learning, enriched with generosity, vested with wisdom, 
and the thought occurs to him * Oh ! that it were possible for 
me to be so reborn as'to attain the status of powerful warriors 
or any higher condition of existence on the dissolution of 
the body, after death.’ It burns his heart, it occupies his 
thought, it makes his mind ponder over. Such a disposition 
of his and pondering over things, developed and accentuated 
in this manner, paves the way for the attainment of his end. 
This is the road, this the path that leads to his goal.” 2 


1 Majjhima , III, pp. 99 f. 
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In view of the misconceptions and misunderstandings 
prevalent among a large section of our countrymen as well as 
foreigners regarding Urdu, or to use its modern appellation, 
Hindustani, it seems desirable on this occasion to make a 
brief statement of its claims. To associate it with the name 
of Sir Asutosh, who has done so much to raise the status of 
the Indian Vernaculars, is also in the fitness of things. The, 
bonafides of Urdu are impugned on the grounds of its linguis- 
tic inadeq uacy, the poverty of its literature, and defects of 
the script in which it is written. It would be well to say a 
few words with respect to each of these three charges 
separately. 

(a) The Language. 

Language may best be defined as the medium through 
which symbolical knowledge can be transmitted from one to 
another. It is the system of symbols by means of which it is 
possible for a human mind to be known to others. In educa- 
tion, its function is to symbolise ideas, concepts, feelings, and 
sentiments with as much convenience, precision, and clear- 
ness as possible, and the more a language satisfies this condi- 
tion the nearer it approaches to the ideal of perfection.,; - 

But what are the requisites of a perfect language ? A 
little exercise of common sense is enough to tell us that as 
regards their form the words must be (1) easy to pronounce, 
33 
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(2) easy to assume tbe derivative forms, and (8) easy to 
combine with other words. 

As regards the function of symbolisation it is essential, 
as has been pointed out by Mill, that (1) every general name 
should have a meaning, fixed and precisely determined, and 
(2) there should be a name wherever one. is needed, that is, 
wherever there is anything to be designated. 

The implication of the last pre-requisite is that there 
should be words for every sensation, every distinguishable 
degree of sensation, every thought, every feeling, in short, 
for every little nicety that human mind is capable of conceiv- 
ing or feeling. 

It is clear, however, that the above conditions cannot be 
fulfilled except by a highly developed language. The deve- 
lopment of a language depends, in its turn, upon the mental 
development of the people who speak it, and is proportionate 
to the degree and extent of culture of the nation which 
expresses its mind through it. Those whose culture is of a 
high order necessarily require a language more developed 
than that of those who have not reached that stage of civiliza- 
tion. The language used by the latter is naturally poor and 
crude, not copious enough to respond to tb e high development 
of concepts and feelings possessed by an advanced community. 

Now as to the bearing of these observations on the merits 
of the Urdu language. The origin of the term Hindi is not 
definitely known to history. Yet from a consensus of opinion 
among eminent linguists it may be safely concluded that 
Hindi was originally a generic name applied to the various 
ancient dialects of the Northern India as distinct to the 
Prakrits of the Eastern and the Western India. It is worthy 
of note that the language we now call Hindi was the language 
of the masses of India, but it was not an off-shoot of Sanskrit. 
In fact it existed long before the advent of Classical Sanskrit, 
co-existed with it, and has survived it. Beames, who made a 
special study of Indian Vernaculars, says : 
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“ Sanskrit was not intended for the people The local dialects held 

their own ; they were anterior to Sanskrit, contemporary with it, and they 
finally survived it.” 

Dr. Fallon, the eminent lexicographer has said in the 
preface to his Dictionary : 

“ It seems far more probable that the rustic Hindi of to-day is the 
rustic Hindi, more or less changed, of the illiterate ancestors of illiterate 
millions now living.” 

Philological experience leads one to believe that in the 
course of time this “ Prakrit ” which I have called Hindi, the 
most ancient language of the people of the country, assumed 
two forms. One form of it came in direct contact and fused 
with the numerous incoming languages of India. Before the 
advent of the British there had been inroads of numerous 
peoples into India, — the Aryans, the Persians, the Greeks, 
the Scythians, the Arabs, the Afghans and the Moghals. And 
these peoples had brought their own languages with them ; 
none of which, however, was powerful enough to supplant 
the language of the land. A process of mutual influence, 
adaptation and elimination, of give and take, action and re- 
action naturally ensued. One form of the old “Prakrit” 
freely imbibed these outside influences, viz., okl f Iranian, 
Greek, Scythian, Arabic, Turkish and Persian ; the extent of 
influence in each case being largely determined by the length 
of sojourn that each people made in India, Mohammedan, 
influence is thus inevitably seen to he the most dominant. 
This form of Prakrit is, in current parlance, the Hindustani 
or Urdu language. 

The other form of Prakrit which was peculiar to the 
rustics and had thus fewer opportunities of being “ contami- 
nated,” imbibed little of outside influence, and even that little 
remained almost entirely confined to Sanskrit. This “un- 
defined ” and puristic form of Prakrit is now known as modern 
Hindi. 

Urdu and Hindi are not essentially different. Both of 
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them spring from the same mother-stock. Urdu chanced 
to adjust itself to the varying needs and conditions at each 
successive stage of its life and to draw for its nourishment 
upon various civilising sources. Hindi on the other hand, 
chose to remain pure. Of course no language can possibly 
remain absolutely pure and unaffected by external influences, 
yet speaking relatively it can be affirmed without doing 
injustice, that Urdu is an engraftment on the original stem 
of Prakrit of the Iranian, Arabic, Turkish and Persian influ- 
ences, while Hindi represents the old and pure vernacular of 
Northern India with some admixture of Sanskrit. 

To sum up, the following propositions seem to the present 
writer incontrovertible : — 

1. In ancient India numerous spoken languages were 
current to which the general name of “Prakrit” was given. 

2. Saurasenl was the form of Prakrit spoken in Sura- 
sena, the country around Mathura. 

3. The term Hindi is a Persian word conveying two 
distinct meanings. In its wider sense it covers ail the dialects 
spoken in Hind (India). In its narrower sense it denoted 
SaurasenI or that form of Prakrit which was the Northern 
lingua franca and with which the foreigners first came in 
contact. 

4. This Hindi (in its stricter and narrower, sense), the 
common language of the North, the speech of the masses, came 
in the course of time to assume two different forms, one of 
which remained unmixed with foreign idiom, hence somewhat 
poorer in development, while the other freely imbibed foreign 
influences and thus grew richer. 

5. The former retains the old appellation Hindi, the 
latter came to be known as Urdu. 

The conclusion is now obvious. Urdu having incorpora- 
ted with it the quintessence of several cultures is more fit for 
the medium of instruction, better equipped as a vehicle 
of literary expression, and more suited to the needs and 
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requirements of a progressive world than the less fortunate 
vernaculars of the land. 

As a corollary to the above the vocabulary of the Urdu 
language is truly enormous. Derivatives from old Iranian, 
Greek, Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and latterly from English 
also, are found in it in very large numbers intermingled with 
words of Sanskritic and indigenous origin. This greatly 
facilitates the work of coining new technical terms. The 
Urdu writer on modern Western sciences can with perfect ease 
draw upon the vast resources of Arabic or Sanskrit, Persian or 
English, — of course with due regard to the proprieties of adop- 
tion, and in consonance with the genius of his own language. 

Another distinctive merit of the Hindustani language 
allied to its virtue of adaptability just hinted at, is its 
universality, in respect of which no Indian vernacular can 
ever approach it. Marathi in Kashmir, Gujarati in Behar and 
Tamil in Oudh sound almost as foreign as Bantu, while 
Hindustani, as every one can testify by his own experience, 
is understood throughout the length and breadth of India, 
nay even beyond it, in such places as Aden, Port Said and 
Malta. Other Indian Vernaculars are at best provincial, 
Hindustani alone is inter-'? rovincial. A very considerable 
portion of Hindustani vocabulary is common to all the Indian 
Vernaculars, and it is therefore that even the people of those 
provinces where Hindustani is not habitually used, do not find 
it absolutely foreign. 

It may not be amiss at this juncture to cite the opinions 
of one or two well informed European students of the Indian 
Vernaculars, which might have the effect of further elucida- 
ting and confirming some of the conclusions arrived at above. 

George Campbell, the author of India as it might he, in 
the course of a long dissertation on the desirability of having 
a common educational medium for the country observes : 

Hindustani is commonly used by considerable classes throughout the 
whole country and is still more commonly understood. Even the 
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Mohammedans whose immigration was infinitely larger than ours and who 
made Persian to a great extent the written language, have universally adopted 
Hindustani as their spoken language and the general language of India, 
infusing into it a great mass of Persian words as we may from time to 
time infuse into it English terms. 

Even to people who do not perfectly understand Hindustani it is an 
infinitely easier task to plek up a language habitually used by many around 
them, and of which a very large portion is common to all the tongues of 
India than it would be to learn one which is utterly and totally foreign ... 

I would propose that in all the High Schools,., Hindustani should be 
the common language, the vernacular languages also being used so far as 
necessary...... It is almost impossible to get on well without some common 

medium, and if as I believe the idea of making English general is out of 
the question, it must be a great object to render Hindustani as common as 
possible. There may be arguments in favour of Bengali in the province 
of which it is the proper Vernacular, but in truth Hindustani is so 
commonly understood by all the classes... that I do not think it would be 
desirable to make an exception. 

Speaking in another connection the same writer has made 
the following remarks : — 

Hindustani being as I have said a lingua franca throughout India, is 
common to all the higher and I may say to all the ambulatory classes 
(sepoys, servants, etc.) to all Mohammedans and to all European residents, 
and it has a peculiar principle of adaptation to a degree far beyond any 
other language of which I have ever heard. If a word cannot be easily 
and exactly translated into Hindustani, no periphrasis is attempted, it is 
at once adopted, be it Persian, Arabic, Portuguese or English and it is 
wonderful how convenient and useful the practice is. We can use Hindus* 
tani for anything, 

M. G-arcin de Tassy, the renowned French scholar, 
delivered an address on Indian languages at the Imperial and 
Special School of Oriental Languages (Paris) on December 9fchj 
1869. Some pertinent observations from the Address would 
bear repetition even after the lapse of half a century : — 

Urdu has taken throughout India the same position as French has 
done in Europe ; it is a language most in use ; it is employed both at the 
court and in the city ; literary men compose their works in it, and musical 
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writers their songs, and it is a medium of conversation with Europeans. 
It is said that Urdu is not everywhere understood by the Hindu population, 
but this is the case with all the languages in genera! use in a country ; 
thus Breton peasants, Provencals or Alsatians do not understand French, 
but should this be a reason for ceasing to employ it at the law courts and 
government offices of the provinces. Urdu is understood in all the 
towns and in every village throughout India notwithstanding many other 
dialects that may be spoken there, and it is the sole language employed 
in the North West Provinces 1 and Oudh, It is not only confined to the 
four corners of India but is understood in Baluchistan and other countries 
adjacent to the Indian Empire. This fact has been proved by eminent 
tourists. 

The following remark of J. Beames pithily sums up the 
result of a long and deep study of the Indian Yernaculars : — 

I consider it (Urdu) as the most progressive and civilised form of the 
great and wide spread language of the horde. Not only is it compendious, 
eloquent, expressive and copious, but it is the only form in which, the legiti- 
mate development of the speech of the Gangeiic tribes could show itself ” 2 

In these days of Hindu-Muslim unity and Indian soli- 
darity it is also well to remember that the Urdu language is 
not a relic of the M uslim dominance, but a symbol of the 
Hindu-Muslim entente. This is a happy mean between Arabic 
and Persian on the one hand and Sanskrit on the other. The 
stock of every language has only two fundamental elements, the 
noun and the verb ; other parts of speech having only secon- 
dary and derivative significance. Now in the stock of Urdu 
vocabulary, barring exceptions on either side, while all nouns 
are, as a rule either Arabic or Persian, all verbs are, as 
a rule of Sanskrit or indigenous origin. Thus ana (to come), 
Jana (to go), chalna (to walk), bolna (to talk), mama (to kill or 
to strike), mama (to die), kh ana (to eat), pma (to drink), uthna 
(to rise), uthana (to raise), baithna (to sit), baithana (to seat), 
are the kind of indigenous words which it is impossible even 

1 Now the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
s Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal f XXXV (1866), p, 1. 
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for the most pedantic of Muslim scholars to replace by others 
or to eschew. Foreign words like jangal, (forest), mail (wealth or 
property), maiddn (open ground), makdn (house), pul (bridge), 
ltdgaz (paper), tamasha (fun or spectacle), sal (year), danodza 
(door), sarhar (government), shikar (game or hunt), chaJcu 
(pen-knife), are such as it would be equally difficult for even 
an illiterate rustic to avoid. In fact it was the genuine spirit 
of unity and self-sacrifice that induced both Hindus and 
Muslims to forego their respective languages and to adopt as 
their own a language essentially Indian in origin, but fully 
nourished and developed on foreign resources. Urdu was the 
practical outcome of this spirit of mutual cordiality and is 
still faithfully reflecting this spirit. 

(b) The Literature 

It is generally believed»by those who do not know Urdu 
that the language does not possess any literature worth the 
name. Even some of the better-informed foreign students of 
Urdu, like Sir Charles Lyall and Sir George Grierson, do not 
express their dissent from this view in a strong and clear 
manner. 1 The belief, though so common, is very far from 
the truth. 

True, Urdu does not possess a very extensive literature 
in comparison with the classical languages of Asia and the 
advanced western languages, but when the poverty of Urdu 
literature is maintained as compared with the vernaculars of 
India, the assertion must assuredly be seriously challenged. 
For after all the wealth of a literature is always a matter of 
comparative estimate. 

Literary activities are of two kinds: (i) creative, and 
(ii) imitative. By the former is meant the original 

1 Articles on Hindustani Literature and Hindustani Language in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (11th ed.)> specially the article by Sir Charles Lyall. 
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contributions ; under the latter heading is included the stock 
borrowed from other literatures by means of translations, 
adaptation and compilation. Let us look at each of these 
two aspects of Urdu literature. 

To take the imitative side first. In Poetry and Drama, 
most of the world-classics have found their way into Urdu. 
Homer’s Iliad, the Mahahharata, the Ramayana (Yalmiki’s 
as well as Tulsi Das’s), Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, Meghaduta, and 
other works, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Tagore’s Oitanjali, 
Chitra and several other pieces are accessible to the Urdu- 
knowing public. Shakespeare is perhaps the most popular. 
Most of his plays have been translated and are being staged. 
Othello, Samlet, King Lear, The Tempest, Romeo and Juliet, 
Cymbeline, The Merchant of Venice, A Winter's Tale, Measure 
for Measure, The Comedy of Errors, and As You Like It, 
have long been available in Urdu. Some of Sheridan’s plays, 
like Pizaro, and selected poems of Sophocles and Sappho, 
Dante and Goethe, Longfellow and Southey, Shelley and 
Byron, Wordsworth and Tennyson have also been rendered 
into Urdu. 

In Diction nest to G. W. M. Reynolds, who, it seems, 
has a peculiar fascination for the Indian youth, Scott, Marie 
Corelli and Conan Doyle are the most favourite authors. A 
good many of their works are read with greater assiduity in 
Urdu in the valley of the Ganges than in the original on the 
banks of the Thames. Numerous works of Bankim Chandra 
and most of Tagore’s tales have been rendered into Urdu. 
Latterly R. L. Stevenson, Rider Haggard, Oscar Wilde, 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells have begun to come into 
favour. 

Among Essayists, the TJrdu-speaking public have found 
their favourites in Macaulay and Carlyle, Smiles and 
Lubbock. 

In the region of Philosophy and Psychology, Urdu pos- 
sesses several Dialogues of Plato, selections from Aristotle, 
34 
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Ohanakya’s Ma vims, Seneca’s Reflections, Berkeley’s Principles 
and Dialogues, La Son’s The Qrowd, The Psychology of the 
Evolution of Peoples, and The Psychology of the Great War ; 
and portions of the works of Bacon, Hume, Kant, Mill, 
Spencer, James and Stout. 

In General History and Biography, the names of 
Plutarch’s Lives of Eminent Greeks and Romans, ftollin’s 
Greece, Bury’s History of Greece, Thatcher and Sch will’s 
General History of Europe, Dozy’s Islamic Spain, Wallace’s 
Russia, Abbot’s Napoleon, Green’s History of the English 
People, Yincent Smith’s Ancient India, Elphinstone’s History 
of India, Malcolm’s History of Persia and portions of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire may be mentioned 
as examples out of many others of equal weight and 
authority. 

In the domain of Politics and Economics the following 
typical names would suffice : Aristotle’s Politics, Mill’s 
Liberty, Representative Government, and Political Economy, 
Bell’s Laws of Wealth, Morley’s Machiavelli and Remin- 
iscences, Ourzon’s Persia, Mazzini’s Duties of Man, Schuster’s 
Strangling of Persia, Blunt’s Future of Islam, Vambery’s 
Future of Islam and portions of Seely and Bluntschli, 
Wilson and Pollock, Sidgwick and Jevons, Marshall and 
Morrison. 

Allied to Political Science is Philosophical History and 
in this may be named the translations of Guizot’s History of 
Civilisation, Buckle’s Civilisation in England, LeBon’s Civilisa- 
tion of the Arabs and Civilisation of Hindustan, Lecky’s 
European Morals, Draper’s Intellectual Development of 
Europe and Dutt’s Civilisation in Ancient India. 

In education, besides several works like Tod’s Student's 
Manual, Urdu is not unfamiliar with the works of Spencer, 
Bain, Eroebel, Pestalozzi, Herbart and Montessori. 

In Science in addition to numerous popular treatises of 
a general character like Draper’s Conflict between Religion 
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and Science, the Urdu -speaking public is fairly well acquainted 
with the works and researches of Darwin, and Wallace, 
Haeckel and Huxley, Lyell and Geikie, Tyndal and Bose, 
Kelvin and Maxwell, Crookes and Lodge. 

To allude to the translations of standard works on Law, 
Jurisprudence and Medicine is superfluous, since quite a large 
number of them have as a matter of necessity found their way 
into Urdu. 

It should be noted that the above lists are in no way 
exhaustive. The names given are taken at random and only 
with a view to give the reader an idea of the varied sort of 
foreign wealth that Urdu literature possesses. 

Another important fact worthy of notice is that the 
above lists, sketchy as they are, are mainly confined to the 
literature of the West. The Arabic and Persian stock of 
Muslim literature, almost entirely, and the sacred Sanskrit 
and Hindi literature of the Hindus, to a large extent, have 
been reproduced in Urdu. The Koran , the Gita, the 
P arenas, the Mahabharata and the Uamayana have each of 
them several translations in this language. The life and 
teachings of the Prophet, of Jesus Christ, of Sri Krishna, of 
Sri Kama Chandra, of Gautama Buddha, of Guru Nanak and 
of Kabir, as also the works of Hindu divines and Yogis like 
Vasishtha ; of saints and mystical poets like Maulana Rumi 
and Hafiz; of moralists and theologians, like Sa’adi and 
Ghazzali; of epic poets like Firdausi ; of philosophers like 
Avicenna ; of historians like Ibn Khaldun, Ibn Khallikan 
and Farishta, are some of the best gems in the treasury of 
Urdu literature. 

The creative aspects of Urdu literature need not detain 
us long. No objective test can be laid down whereby the 
relative merits of various authors are to be adjudged. Here 
taste alone is to be the final arbiter’. The race of poets that 
numbers amongst it Mir and Bard, Ghalib and Hali, Anis and 
Dablr, Atish and Dagh, cannot surely be found lacking in 
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poetical genius. Among the living, pre-eminent stands the 
name of Akbar in whom wit and humour are so admirably 
blended with the greatest profundity of thought and philo- 
sophical insight as to present an almost unparalleled 
phenomenon in the world of poetry. Next to him comes 
the forceful Iqbal who has long been propounding his 
philosophy of action — the theme of Gita — with marvellous 
effect and originality, and some of whose Persian poems 
have been translated into English by Professor Nicholson. 
Then again we have Hasrat and Riaz, Aziz and Josh, who 
cannot suffer in comparison with any poet of any language. 

In fiction, the works of Nazir Ahmed, Mirza Ruswa, 
Abdul Halim Sharar, Ratan Nath Sarshar, Rashld-ul Khairi, 
Khwaja Hasan Nizami and Prem Chand require only to be 
read to be immensely admired, — to mention nothing of the 
older voluminous story books. Not a few of these master- 
pieces have been rendered both into English and Hindi. 

Among serious prose writers Urdu can rightfully boast 
of Sir Syed Ahmed, Nazir Ahmed, Mohammed Husain Azad, 
Chiragh Ali, Hall, Shibli Kara mat Husain, Syed Suleman 
and Abul Kalam Azad. Mohammed Husain Azad’s poetical 
prose and his fine imagery have been a standing marvel. 
Nazir Ahmed’s personality was unique in his ready com- 
mand of Urdu, Persian and Arabic. Shibli was great as a 
historian ; but he was even greater as a literary critic and a 
man of letters. His encyclopedic Life of the Prophet (in six 
large volumes) stands as a permanent tribute to his erudition. 
His compendious History of Persian Poetry (5 vols.) has 
evoked feelings of very warm admiration in that famous 
Orientalist, Professor E. G. Browne, who has very copiously 
quoted from the said work in the third volume of his Literary 
History of Persia. Karamat Husain (an ex-judge of the 
Allahabad High Court) was a profound philologist and also a 
keen student of sociology. Syed Sulaiman is the inheritor of 
Shibli’s historical and literary legacy and is devotedly treading 
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the footsteps of his late master. As for religion, theology and 
mysticism, the record of Urdu literature is decidedly not 
poor. 

Three central institutions during recent years have come 
into existence with the diffusion of Urdu literature as their 
primary object. The biggest of these is the Osmania Uni- 
versity Translation Bureau of Hyderabad, Deccan, where the 
work of translation, adaptation and compilation from English 
text books on nearly every conceivable subject, — history, 
political science, logic, ethics, psychology, metaphysics, eco- 
nomics, mathematics, biology, physics, chemistry and every 
other science is going on at a rapid pace. The second is the 
Anjuman-e Taraqqi-e Urdu (Association for the Promotion of 
Urdu) with its headquarters at Aurangabad (Deccan). It 
has so far published some dozens of books chiefly dealing 
with Western arts and sciences, e.g., zoology, geology, psycho- 
logy, botany and economics. Yet another is the Dar-ul- 
Musannifin (the Authors’ Home) or Shibli Academy, founded 
in memory of that scholar at Azamgarh (U. P.). It deals 
mainly with Orientalia, yet has also produced some good 
books treating of European philosophers and psychologists 
like Berkeley and Le Bon. 

Perusal of the foregoing facts and observations is likely 
enough to convince all unbiassed readers that Urdu literature 
though it may not be exceptionally rich and unusually 
extensive, is not so poor and so scanty either as is generally 
believed, and that it is able to hold its own against any 
other modern Indian Literature. 

(<?) The Script. 

The most serious obstacle to the proper recognition of the 
claims of Urdu, however, is the alleged defective nature of 
its script. It is said to be cumbrous, difficult, puzzling to the 
learner, and liable to be mispronounced and mis-spelt. This 
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objection is based on a series of misconceptions and can be 
very easily disposed of. 

The merits and demerits of a script can be adjudged on 
two grounds, (i) phonological and (ii) caligraphical. We 
shall look at each of these separately. 

According to philologists, in a perfect alphabet (1) every 
separate elementary sound ought to have a separate symbol 
to express it and none but separate elementary sounds ought 
to have separate symbols ; and (2) to mark off different 
combinations, modifications and mutations of the same ele- 
mentary sound there ought to be sufficient means and contri- 
vances though not characters wholly different in form. 

Letters of every alphabet are primarily intended to 
represent by visible signs the articulate sounds that are 
employed in speech. The main use of an alphabet is to 
represent the spoken language by means of adequate signs. 
So the merits of an alphabet are proportionate to the accuracy, 
ease and exactness with which its letters can represent the 
articulate sounds. Unnecessary multiplicity of letters 
denoting diphthongs and conjunct consonants, viewed phoneti- 
cally, are defects and hindrances rather than helps and 
advantages. 

Judged by these criteria the Urdu alphabet scores an 
easy victory over its rivals. It contains letters and symbols 
to represent all the elementary long and short vowels and 
simple consonants, c~rad at the same time does not possess any 
letter to represent a diphthong or conjunct consonant. Unlike 
the Nagarl alphabet, it is not made cumbrous by the introduc- 
tion of intricate and unnecessary letters to represent diphthongs 
and conjunct consonants. Unlike Nagarl, it is not burdened 
with a double series of forms, viz., one, the primary form of 
the letter and the other, the secondary form. The Urdu 
alphabet has ten vowel sounds made up thus : 

(1) three primitive vowels not represented by separate 
letters but by diacritical marks called fatlia , kasra and zamma. 
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(2) three corresponding long vowels formed by intro- 
ducing the homogeneous letters of prolongation immediately 
after the preceding short vowel. For instance the letter alif 
(inert) preceded by a letter movable by the vowel sign fatha 
forms the long sound a. Similarly the letter toau (inert) 
preceded by a consonant movable by the vowel sign zamma 
would form the long vowel sound u. The letter ya (inert) 
preceded by a consonant movable by the vowel sign kasra 
would form a long vowel l. 

(3) two diphthongs. 

The letter ya (inert) preceded by a consonant movable 
by fatha forms the dipthong ai. 

And the letter wau (inert) preceded by a consonant mov- 
able by the vowel sign fatha forms the diphthong au. 

(4) two long vowels peculiarly Persian known as majhul 
(meaning “ unknown ”), formed ya and wan, the former sound- 
ing like e and the latter like o. 

In its essence the Urdu alphabet is Arabic. But the 
tendency towards eclecticism in order to achieve comprehen- 
siveness and completeness which we have seen to be a dis- 
tinctive feature of the Urdu language has also manifested 
itself in the domain of script inasmuch as the present Urdu 
alphabet represents an admixture of Arabic, Persian and 
Sanskrit sounds and contains several letters of non-Arabic 
origin. 

The result is that Urdu alphabet is phonetically as 
perfect as it has been hitherto possible for any human alphabet 
to be. Sir William Jones speaking of Arabic alphabet 
has said : — 

“ A perfect language would be that in which every idea capable of 
entering human mind might be neatly and emphatically expressed by one 
specific word, simple if the idea were simple, complex if complex ; and on 
the same principle a perfect system of letters ought to contain one specific 
symbol for every sound used in pronouncing the language to which they 
belonged. In this respect the old Persian approaches to perfection ; but 
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the Arabic alphabet, which all Mohammedan nations have unanimously 
adopted, appears to me so complete for the purpose of writing Arabic 
that not a letter could be added or taken away without manifest 
inconvenience.” 

The remark applies with even greater force and truth to 
the Urdu alphabet. 

Now to view the question from caligraphic standpoint. 
A very important fact generally disregarded in other alphabets 
is that the written symbols representing the articulate sounds 
are essentially of the varieties, vowels and consonants. 
Towels are the basis of all kinds of sounds and are utterable 
at the opening and closing of consonants. The function of 
vowels is simply to govern, to guide and to direct the pronun- 
ciation of consonants. This distinction between the two sets 
of letters has been lost sight of by many languages. Urdu 
is almost unrivalled in this respect that it has kept up this 
distinction by refusing to recognise vowels as separate letters. 
In it the primary vowels are only represented by diacritical 
marks and not as independent letters. Urdu caligraphy 
therefore, quite rightly does not assign to vowels any place 
as independent letters but relegates them to the position of 
diacritical marks. 

The objection that the same words can be read differently 
in the absence of diacritical marks in ordinary Urdu writing 
merely indicates superficial knowledge. It is well put by an 
eminent scholar, “ the omission of diacritical marks implies 
in the reader a sufficient familiarity and practice in reading the 
written character so as to enable him to proceed without the 
help of diacritical marks. These marks are not omitted for 
the purpose of bewildering beginners or those who are un- 
familiar with the language. It is one of the objects of the 
Urdu system of writing that the labour of reading and writing 
may be lightened and simplified dniring the process of educa- 
tion. It is a part of the training and culture of the Urdu 
scholar that he should be able to read and write accurately 
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even in the absence of these marks, and he is soon capable of 
doing so. 

To say that the Ghasit style of Urdu writing is extreme- 
ly illegible and hard to decipher is to put forward a very 
puerile objection. Like the colloquial form of every lan- 
guage, the running and broken form of writing is common to 
every system of writing and is not a peculiarity of the Urdu 
script alone. Its utility lies in its facility and fluency 
and its use is meant only for those who are very well conver- 
sant with the Urdu language. 

Urdu caligraphy is a sort of natural shorthand writing ; 
every letter has a short form as well as a full one and it is 
the method of combining these short forms into words that 
has made Urdu writing extremely easy. It has ensured for 
it economy of space, economy of time and economy of energy 
both for the writer and reader. 

Further, this script, with slight modifications, is 
common to all Muslim lands. It extends from East Bengal 
to Tripoli and Morocco in the West. The international 
advantages of adopting a script which is used not only 
in India but is current in Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Muslim 
Turkistan, Persia, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt and the North African states are not so insignificant 
as to be easily ignored. 
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Professor of Sanskrit , Ravenshaio College, Cuttack. 

To sit in. judgment oyer a poet is always a difficult task 
and the difficulty is further increased when it is not definitely 
ascertained how far his works w ill survive the ravages of time. 
A contemporary poet is too near to our eyes to be properly 
appreciated and the attention that we bestow on the details 
of his life prevents us from forming a complete idea of his 
poetry. Fakir Mohan died only a few years ago. The admi- 
ration which we had felt for his personality, the veneration with 
which we were taught to regard him, the worship which we 
offered to him because every one did the same, must affect 
our judgment of his poetical works and the unique position 
which he held in the literary world of Orissa, and the influ- 
ence which he exerted upon other authors would render 
it difficult for us to form a just estimate of his works as 
permanent contributions to the literature of Orissa. 

One difficulty in estimating his worth is that it has not 
been possible definitely to ascertain what mode of expression 
came natural to him. He wrote poetry when he was young, 
but when he had reached old age he took up prose. Many of 
his works are still unpublished and all his activities in the 
field of literature have not yet been revealed to the public. 
No definite estimate of his powers is possible under these 
circumstances and an estimate which does not take into consi- 
deration his translation of the Mahabharata, over which he 
was engaged for nearly twenty years of his life, can never 
pretend to be final. On the one hand Fakir Mohan has been 
extolled as the “Vyasa Kavi” — a sage poet, rivalling Vyasa 
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n literary dignity and power of sustained narrative, and on 
the other hand he has been hailed as the father of Oriya 
prose fiction. 

At the very outset let us confess that he was by no means 
such an outstanding genius as would startle the world. He 
never attempted to expound the mysteries of existence. He 
had no universal panacea to suggest for worldly pains and he 
had but little consolation to offer to the man bowed down 
by sorrows and miseries. But there is one thing which is at 
the very root of all his activities and serves as the keynote to 
all his writings — his -patriotism. He only amused himself 
with literature and had no deep passion which must burst 
forth into song but whenever he took up his pen he tried to 
instil into the minds of his countrymen that love for Orissa 
and that readiness to sacrifice the self for the benefit of the 
Motherland. And he was never tired of preaching it as can 
be seen from many a passage from his writings. From a 
study of his literary activities it is evident that even though 
he had a mastery over the short swinging metre of the 
Bhagavata and a command over the rhyming couplet, the 
very ease and facility with which he composed his poems in 
this artless metre of the people, shows that he was inspired 
by a patriotism which longed to develop the folk literature of 
Orissa. There was the craze for following the footsteps of 
Badhanath when he began his literary career and thus he took 
up poetry as the medium of his expression. At a later stage 
when he felt that Orissa lacked novels he began writing stories 
and rose to eminence in this new venture. It was his patrio- 
tism which made him sympathise with the defects of his 
countrymen, which made him feel for his motherland and 
made him come into touch with the lowest of his countrymen. 

It is this patriotism indeed which makes his personality so 
very appealing to the people of Orissa. 

But it cannot be denied that he had an instinctive love 
for literature and a genius for literary art. Patriotism only 
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fanned this genius and made it burn higher and brighter than 
it might have otherwise done. There is in him a naivete of 
expression, that artless simplicity of diction, that absolute 
abhorrence of all affectation either in thought or in language 
that marks him out as the poet of the people — the masses. 
Education did not make him a pedant, and the study of Sans- 
krit did not root out from his heart and his brain his abundant 
stock of colloquial phrases and expressions. He passed calmly 
through all the vicissitude of his life : he had drunk of life’s 
cup to the dregs ; his career at many stages was that of an 
adventurer. These experiences had great effect in making 
him sympathise with the aspirations and daily miseries of the 
common people ; they left him confirmed in that common- 
sense view of life and that robust natural humanity which 
we love so much to see in our dearest friends. 

He poses before us an ordinary man, and like an ordinary 
man he points out those abnormal features which make our 
actions appear ludicrous. His genius lay mainly in sarcasm ; 
which is the one characteristic predominating over his 
whole personality. He excels as a caricaturist, and procures 
for his victims the contempt of the reader whenever he 
portrays them in his own subtle fashion. This sarcasm 
animates all his novels and stories and though it is rather 
suppressed in his poems it appears unexpectedly and at 
unexpected places. 

Like all humorists he drew his portraits in detail. He 
exaggerates the minor traits and presents vividly before us a 
life-portrait of the man described. Often indeed the details are 
so numerous that they seem tiresome. The story about 
Ananta, the widow’s son, is dragged along by a detailed 
reference to the life which his father led. 

Eakir Mohan gives us in the story about Kalika Prasad 
Gorap a long, and animated, dialogue. His desire for 
details often leads him astray and makes him indulge in un- 
warranted digressions even in his short stories. But often 
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indeed he is saved from being tedious by the insight into human 
nature which all his writings disclose. The quaint inherent 
humour of his sketches of individual character is unmatched 
in the whole range of Oriya literature and delights us by its 
delicate geniality or boisterous fancy. 

The whole strength of Fakir Mohan lay in these details. 
What he saw he narrated with the minute eye of the 
humorist; he had a keen insight into the common frailties 
of human nature and was acquainted with the meanest occur- 
rences of every phase of existence. When all this imagination 
and sympathetic insight is clothed in a witty and racy 
language the resulting production becomes extremely charm- 
ing. But he had perhaps during his early years no confi- 
dence in himself and therefore this view of humour 
is entirely absent from most of his poems. Very often there- 
fore his early poems read insipid and stale. The genius of 
Fakir Mohan is not manifest in them. Only in his TJthal 
Varman there are some traces of this vein of sarcasm but here 
the hand of the novice is very often clearly noticeable and the 
early promise of this book is only fulfilled in the stories and 
novels that he wrote when he was old. 

In his poems there is often the quiet unobtrusive dignity 
of the natural philosopher who depends on the wise dispen- 
sation of a Divine Providence and who calmly embraces 
the vicissitudes of life because he knows that there is a God 
to think of him. The philosophy of life with which he began 
his literary activity had much of that robust optimism which 
is only possible in the case of a man who feels the existence 
of God permeating this universe. The world is to him by 
no means a place of bliss, the pains which we would fain for- 
get encounter us again and again and the path of life instead 
of being straight and easy is rough and crooked by the sorrows 
of this world. 

Every moment of his life he bears on his shoulders 
the burden of misery of unfulfilled desires and daily anxieties, 
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and then there is the inevitable end to mortal pain and 
strife — the burning ground. When he sees it Fakir Mohan 
passionately cries out, “ This is the place where all things 
end ; this is the place where we can obtain peace of 
heart.” 

He was saved from being a pessimist by his faith in 
God. At the sight of all human miseries he cries out, half in 
despair, “ Let Thy dispensations be fulfilled in my life, I shall 
not be cowed down by pain and sorrow, let Thy glory shine 
forth through my life.” For him the stream of life flows on, 
nobody knows whence and whither ; none can guess what 
attracts it to its destiny, until one day it joins with the sea of 
Eternity and becomes mingled with the life of the All-Merciful 
Divinity. This view of life is essentially that of an optimist. 
He starts indeed with the consciousness of pain and misery 
but never once in spite of sufferings, which form the lot of 
every man upon this earth, does he lose his consciousness of the 
final goal, his idea that there is a Divine Dispensation, and 
that there is ultimately the all-embracing Mercy of our 
Heavenly Father which alone makes life bearable and 
compels us to surrender ourselves to His Will. 

He is conscious that real pleasure consists in s icrifice 
of self and thus ensuring continual peace and happiness in 
life. The sins that he has committed deserve heavy 
punishment but he has surrendered himself at the feet of his 
God and is not afraid. His sorrows afflict him indeed, but 
he welcomes them as his friends, because they sternly make 
him conscious of the path of virtue. 

It is remarkable that with the study of the Upanisads 
his view of life changes in one material point and he regards 
life at a later stage, as really full of pleasure. It was natural 
that his innate optimism would take this turn and when the 
pantheism of the Vedanta entered his heart, there was no 
place for any grain of pessimism to remain in his mind. Life 
was still far from being rosy, but the gloom has already 
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disappeared and there is a deeper and more fervent faith in 
a happier and pleasant life in the ages to come in tho place 
of his earlier helpless surrender to Divine Mercy. He still 
regards his life as being spent uselessly in the pursuit of vain 
pleasures, he is weary of his life in this earth and prays that 
he might be protected from being led astray in this world, 
but in his old age he becomes conscious of the glorious beau- 
ties of nature and for the first time he arrives at the blissful 
conclusion that the world is really a happy place to live in. 
God is the fountain from whom all pleasures flow and a man 
on whose heart has fallen a drop of this eternal happiness can 
rise above the miseries of life and can regard his days as 
linked to each other by continuous pleasure. It is noticeable 
that at no stage of his life was he cowed down by his miseries. 
He tells us that there is pain and evil, but he also tells us 
that we should make our lives happy by thinking of the 
glory of God and by surrendering ourselves to His will. 

This view of life owes a great deal to the spirit of the 
age in which he lived and also to the vicissitudes which he 
had to undergo in his own life. The days of Upendra Bhanja 
were gone when everyone could spend his days in thinking 
of the pleasures of life and when love formed the only topic 
for which the people cared. The natural reaction against this 
sensuality found its expression in many beautiful passages 
in Radhanath and it is this spirit — this common-sense view of 
life — which actuated Fakir Mohan. The eternal rest which he 
so longs for is certainly a result of his study of the Upanisads, 
but the deep consciousness of the miseries of this world and 
the special stress which he laid on the curative power of 
sorrow merely reflects the spirit of the age in which he lived. 

His ideal of poetic art in like manner never pretended 
to be sublime. When he draws a comparison between 
a poet and a painter he lays stress on the mental images 
into which the poet infuses life; and the poet’s work 
is, in his opinion, merely to revive in our minds those forgotten 
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pains and pleasures, which we have passed through during 
our life. He never regarded poetry as a powerful weapon in his 
hands, for he never thought very seriously about his mission as 
a poet. He merely amused himself in his leisure hours by 
writing smooth and elegant verse and his only solace was 
that when he wandered in the regions of imagination, our 
mundane-existence ceased to attract or affect his mind. He 
found consolation in the thought that in taking up literary 
pursuits he was serving his motherland and embellishing his 
mother-tongue and his own comfort was that he lost touch 
with the material objects of this miserable earth. In his 
dreams Fakir Mohan heartily sympathises with the Spirit of 
Poetry which had admonished Upendra Bbanja to regard 
poetic gifts as higher and more admirable than sovereignty 
on earth. Fakir Mohan was careless of men’s praise or their 
ignorant contempt towards his songs, for he sang merely for 
the unburdening of his own heart. 

As has been hinted above, he wrote poetry because this 
was a way of enriching the literature of his motherland and 
Fakir Mohan loved his country with all the passionate inten- 
sity of a person who had fought strenuously on her behalf. 
In his poem on “ the Land of Utkal ” he tells us what grief he 
felt when his motherland was insulted and he tells us how pas- 
sionately he was attached to his country as the one thing which 
could assuage all the miseries of his heart. It is this patrio- 
tic feeling, this intense love for the mother-tongue, born 
out of a consciousness of having fought for its very 
existence when it was endangered, which made him take up 
poetry and he persisted in his songs ; because he found this 
to be the one pleasure in which he could indulge amidst the 
sorrows of this earth. 

Only his Bauddhavatar Kavya deserves some special men- 
tion. This long poem, conceived in the form of an epic and exe- 
cuted with a keen eye to the details of Buddha’s life, attained 
to something like epic dignity. It has got nothing of the 
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solemn grandeur of epic movement, it has nothing of the 
sublime Miltonic inflation of the voice, but it is characterised 
by that sweet sobriety of the verse and that graceful intona- 
tion of the voice which shows the workmanship of a mature 
hand. The mechanism of poetry has been more perfectly 
handled ; the false pace of the verse which is so often notice- 
able in the TIpaha)\ the snip-snap of the couplets which is 
such an unpleasant feature of the sonnets in the Dhuli, all give 
place to the variegated music of the organ, which though not 
full-voiced is certainly far from being a mere squeaking in- 
strument in his hands. In the eleventh canto of this book 
the couplets especially are in masterly cadence ; and the run-on 
verses in many of the lines prevent them from becoming 
monotonous. Fakir Mohan had a real love for the person- 
ality of Buddha and when combined with a mechanical perfec- 
tion of verse, this resulted in one of the finest poems in Oriya 
literature. He does not startle us here by any passionate 
outburst of new-fangled doctrines, but he gives with quiet 
dignity a graphic account of the sublime life of Buddha. 
And it is only because there was in his heart of hearts an 
intense love for the calm personality of Buddha that his poem 
becomes so appealing. 

But it is in his prose fiction that his genius shines forth 
in its full power. The didactic vein of his poems is no 
longer prominent, and the humour which he scrupulously 
repressed in his poems gets free play in his novels. Many 
of his short stories are masterpieces of literary art and hold the 
interest of the reader from the beginning to the end. Most 
of them are characterised by a witty satiric vein, a detailed 
delineation of human frailties, and a deep insight into human 
psychology which is unmatched except by a few Bengali 
authors. They present before our eyes those common activi- 
ties of men with which we are all more or less familiar and they 
please us by the exuberant fancy and witty realisms of a 
master satirist. The medicines which he prescribes for a 
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faithless husband, the pathetic end which (according to him) 
inevitably awaits the snobbish coxcombs of the new age, the 
magnanimity of the widow’s son and the saucy petulance 
of the excise Chowkidar, all have their share in capturing 
our fancy and all succeed in amusing us by their humour. 
His command over ordinary colloquial terms, his mastery 
over the homely expressions which we use every day, make 
his writings loved by the common people. 

His longer novels suffer somewhat in comparison with his 
short stories. They are all stories, pleasant and powerful, but 
they can never be regarded as gems of art. He was not the 
father of the Oriya novel, for there existed at least two novels 
before Fakir Mohan wrote his Ohhaman Athgunth. But he was 
the first Oriya novelist who attempted to delineate the inner 
life of the true Oriya home. He was perhaps the first man 
who raised to a literary dignity the daily speech of the ordinary 
Oriya workman. In his novels there are very often these 
admirable sketches of individuals which are masterpieces in 
their way, but as sustained narratives his novels leave much 
to be desired. They are most of them plain and simple 
tales, undignified by any noble human interest and sometimes 
they present before us a number of characters loosely strung 
together by a series of loosely connected events. They are 
never deeply interesting, nor is there any sustained working 
out of any particular theme. Sometimes he portrays a charac- 
ter in some detail in the beginning, only to dismiss him un- 
ceremoniously towards the middle. 

His defects are seen at their worst in his Ohhaman 
Athgunth, but here also we see the stamp of his genius. The 
story here is extremely slight, for the bad end of a clever and 
oppressive Zamindar is too common an event in Orissa to draw 
special attention. The author has shown the worst possible 
taste in trying to explain his own witticisms to his readers 
and he attempts to make us understand what is the best 
method by which milk may be had from a cow, and he has 
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given a long syllogistic argument to prove that Amradighi 
contains fish. He apologises again and again for his digres- 
sions and make his ease worse by these repeated digressions. 
The character of Champa was a favourite with Fakir Mohan 
and he brought in the clever maidservant again and again in 
his other novels. The denouement of the plot is so sudden 
that the end seems to have been reached long before the book 
comes to an end. 

His other novels also suffer from most of these defects. 
Only in his Prayaschitta he shows greater unity in the weav- 
ing of the story and also a repression of unnecessary witti- 
cisms. The character of Saila is very admirably drawn and 
the fortunes of the young lover are carefully handled. The 
crisis comes in the twenty-first chapter but the strings of 
the plot are so admirably held that the end can scarcely be 
guessed. The young lover passes through curious adventures, 
and the romantic audacity that he displays certainly serves 
to hold our interest to the very end. The concluding chapter 
of the book deals with strange psychology and this constitutes, 
perhaps, the only defect of the book. This portion certainly 
seems to be drawn out to greater length than is absolutely 
necessary. 

We have pointed out some defects in the novels of Fakir 
Mohan, but they possess excellent traits of a special kind. They 
cannot certainly be counted among books of universal interest, 
but their relative value in Oriya literature is very great. The 
style in which they are written is inimitable. Many of the 
sketches with their racy humour are certainly masterpieces 
of art. The style of Fakir Mohan had nothing of the eleva- 
ted dignity of Madhusudan nor did it ever degenerate into 
buffoonery of Gopal Praharaj, On the one hand it could easily 
express the light thoughts of a common man and on the other 
it could easily give expression to the deep feelings of our 
soul. Only a few decades before him Bichhander Pottanaik 
wrote in that flippant style which no Oriya can read to-day 
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without a sense of pity for the miserable state of the language 
of that period. Only about fifteen years back the people of 
Orissa did not know what prose style was. The syntax of 
the language was in the melting pot. No style has been so 
appealing to the masses of Orissa, no syntax has been so 
flexible and no expression so graceful as that of Fakir Mohan. 
He used homely phrases, he expressed his thoughts in the 
plainest and the most ordinary speech and yet his prose style 
has a lucidity and grace, a dignity and quiet beauty of ex- 
pression, and withal a stinging and dry humour, all of "which 
just combine to make it so charming. In his writings the 
psychology of the characters is clearly revealed and the persons 
whom he depicts became real flesh-and-blood, men and women 
whom we daily encounter. The style of Fakir Mohan is 
extremely graphic and vivid and it is its main charm. 

After all he was one of the great authors of Orissa, 
whose lot it was to be pioneers in the field of Oriya litera- 
ture. The age of the amorous ditties and of pedantic poetry 
had long been past. Radhanath and his contemporaries drew 
their inspiration from English literature. Oriya authors 
were for a long time not sure of the ground they w 7 ere tread- 
ing. It is to the lasting glory of Fakir Mohan that when 
the age of new literary experiments came, he was among the 
small group of writers who worked whole-heartedly for the 
regeneration of Oriya literature. What time will say of his 
writings is of course yet unknown. But in Oriya literature 
he is ever sure of a high position. 


MODERN BENGALI LITERATURE; A STUDY OE 
ITS GROWTH AND OF ITS CHIEF FEATURES 


S as auk a Mohan Sen, B.L., Lecturer in Bengali, 
University of Calcutta 

I 

The year 1859 is most memorable in the history of 
modern Bengali Literature. It saw the close of the career 
of Xs'varchandra Gupta, who united in himself the Kabi- 
wala of Bengal with the spirit of Dryden and Pope, the twin 
guardian angels of English poetry of the 18th century. In 
this memorable year was published also the Tilottama Satnbhav 
of Michael Madhusudan Dutt. Thus the year 1859 marked, 
in a manner, the ringing out of the old and the ringing in of 
the new. 

Bengal never lacked sweet-voiced singers, some of whom 
may hold their own amongst the greatest of their kind of all 
nations. These were Chandldas and Vidyapati, the twin 
harbingers of the dawn, who sang of Divine Love in guise of 
the human, who, with their precursor Jayadeva, might be said 
to have begun the great Vaishnava movement in Bengali 
Literature. This was a movement which gave its present 
shape to the Bengali language and elevated it to the full 
competency of voicing all the varying moods and attitudes of 
the human heart. This movement generated Chaitanya, a 
typical Bengali, who has been allotted by his countrymen, 
a pedestal of sanctity equal to that of the Rishis of old and 
who has verily been worshipped as an incarnation of the 
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Divine by a great section of believers. It was also this move- 
ment initiated by Chaitanya, which remoulded and gave its 
present shape to Bengali society out of the chaos resulting 
from decaying Buddhism on the one hand, and from the incur- 
sions of Mohamedanism on the other. There were, beside, 
Krittivas and Kasidas, to select only two names out of a great 
number of the less prominent writers, who were the proud 
inheritors of the In do- Aryan culture. It was they, who 
fully awake to the first glimmerings of the dawn in the life 
of the common people, which was to lead them ultimately to 
the day of a separate national entity, echoed the great Rishis 
with “ full-throated ease They translated into the moving 
vernacular the great Uamayana and Mahabharata, which 
contain the very essence of Indian life, which throb as it were 
with the very heart-beats of the Indo-Aryan race. These 
mighty epics have found their position as Indispensable religi- 
ous books in every Hindu household and form permanent 
links connecting the past, the present and the future, alike in 
the domestic, social and economic life of Bengal in all its 
varied phases and at every stage of its growth. And, last 
though not the least, there were Mukundaram, the great 
poet-painter of the rural life of Bengal, Bharatchandra the 
greatest word-painter in the Bengali Language, who died only 
three years before the battle of Plassey, and Ramprasad one 
of the most sincere and most truly God-intoxicated Psalmists 
of all times. These three were the creations of the Great 
Sakta movement of India to which the Bengal has become a 
willing votary. Neither the Sakta nor the Yaishnava move- 
ment ever lost sight of the light of Aryan culture. Bengali 
Literature was thus by no means an ‘inert subject \ when it 
was fated to receive the influence of Europe. It received it, 
however, not on terms of willing equality, but as the despised 
mother-goddess of a subject race. 

Bengali mentality was never closed to the development 
of prose also. Prose is of later growth in all modern 
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literatures ; and in spite of the glorious examples of its deve- 
lopment in the classical language, Bengal developed plain 
terse and pointed prose only from the 17th century on- 
wards. It only found a fuller scope for its energies with the 
advent of the printing press at Serampore. It may be said 
that but for the religiously militant spirit of the devoted 
Christian Missionaries of Serampore and elsewhere, Bengali 
language and literature would not have received that awaken- 
ing which was necessary for self-preservation and conscious 
growth. The first year of the nineteenth century saw the 
establishment of the Tort William College where the Bengali 
Vernacular was given all the advantages of a systematic 
study and the domain of the language extended to the depart- 
ments of modern science, literature and law as an indispen- 
sable educational measure. One need but say, that Mis- 
sionary activities against Hindu society and the application 
of the well-intentioned lancet just at the points where the 
sore had gathered did memorable service in arousing it into 
renewed vigour and life. Not long afterwards, the greatest 
Bengali of the age, Eammohan Eoy (1774-1833) came on 
the scene as the prophet of a new era in literature, in 
religion, in politics and in education, — in fact, in every branch 
of the rational life of Bengal. Bengali prose though rugged 
and crude till that time, became in his hand a potent instru- 
ment ; and, like a true hero and champion, he wielded it 
successfully both for attack as well as for defence. The 
dynamic energy of our vernacular was for the first time 
wonderfully proved in his exposition of philosophy of the Upani- 
sads, the Tantras and the Puranas. In the comparative study 
of religion and sociology also the redoubtable Baja might 
be pointed out as a pioneer. The first half of the nineteenth 
century was, above all, an era in which the soul of the Bengali 
people was literally struggling for a further self-expression 
and self-assertion against a powerful alien civilisation and 
culture ; and the champions of the time were all more or less 
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marked by a spirit of eclecticism and conciliation, as was but 
a necessity. Tbe short-lived Madanmohan Tarkalankar (1805- 
1817), and Is'varchandra Gupta (1809-1859), the latter a 
satirist who faced every novelty with withering scorn, were the 
poetic spirits of the period, aiming at a style remarkable for 
its perspicuity and correctness. The first, a genial son of the 
Muses, approximates to the cultured Sanskritic and the second 
to the native propensities of the mother-tongue. Then came 
Isvarchandra Vidyasagar (1820-1886) and Akshoykumar Dutt 
(1820-1891), the twin harbingers of early prose, inspired 
by the genuine fire of the ancients, whose light is clearly to be 
marked in the firmanent long after the full burst of the day- 
light. Marked by purity and brilliance, their path serves as a 
guide even to this day. Opposed to these, but of equal worth 
as stylists stand Pyarichand Mitra (1816-1886) alias “ Tekchand 
Thakur ” and Kaliprasanna Sinha alias “ Hutom Pecha ”, w r ho 
take their stand on the vernacular idiom. The educative 
influence of Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, who stands immortal in other 
domains, and Bhudev Mukhopadhyay, a genuine Bishi-spirit 
in the study of the social and domestic culture of the country, 
could never deserve omission in any survey of the literary 
output of the period. Ramnarayan Tarkaratna (1823-1885) 
was the author of Kulinkul Sarvasva (1854) the first original 
dramatic composition in our literature. Poets like Rangalal 
Bandopadhyay (1826-1887), Krishnachandra Majumdar and 
Harischandra Mitra whose works saw light and found 
recognition only in the second half of the century, actually 
united in them the literary style of Persian literature with 
that of mediaeval Sanskrit; and they stand in bold 
relief amongst a forgotten host of versifiers of the time. 
Last of all stands Dinabandhu Mitra (1829-1873) who 
though making his debut three years after Madhusudan 
with his far-famed dramatic work Mldarpan (1854), com- 
bined in himself the classical and the romantic styles of 
writing. 
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Such were the predecessors and contemporaries of 
Madhusudan, one of the choicest spirits of literature, in whom 
the soul of a nation breathes the atmosphere of freedom and 
shakes off all limitations. In spirit he was a descendant of 
the poets who sang in “ the mighty-mouthed organ voice of 
England Nearer home, he was the successor of Bharat- 
chandra as well as the sweet Vaishnava singers of old. Thus 
he was an organic harmony of two spirits apparently utterly 
divergent ! In literature he might be regarded as the most 
Miltonic poet outside England, a poet of the epic mould whose 
faults and defects even are marked by an epic grandeur. A 
modern soul, he simply out of sympathy undertook the theme 
of another suffering soul under the decrees of an inexorable 
fate ! The Meghnad, Brajahgana and Virdhgana reveal tit- 
anic struggles of heroic souls in chains. It was his poetic 
soul impatient of all restraint that goaded Madhushdan alike 
to shake off Hinduism and the social system of restrained 
liberties which his forefathers had obeyed, and to free 
Bengali poetry from the restraint of rhyme. He discovered the 
power of blank verse when applied to his mother tongue, so 
that the language of verse instead of moving with a measured 
pace, was, for the first time in Bengali poetry, freed to 
move to the tread and measure of the emotions. The mighty 
heart of the poet gave a mighty rhythm to his verse and made 
it chime to a music unheard in Bengali before. This rhythmic 
freedom charmed the heart of the reader and the enchant- 
ment and subjugation were complete. It appeared to breathe 
the very essence of all poetry, a characteristic which no other 
poet of Bengal has been able even to approach. His poetry, 
never characterised by any philosophical depth or psycholo- 
gical subtlety, appealed, from the very first, to the reader by 
its naturalness, its sincerity and its grandeur, and for ever 
fixed him as “ a bright particular star ” in Bengali literature. 

A kindred spirit was soon to follow. Hemchandra Bando- 
padhyay was the next inheritor of this “ classic ” vein. A soul 
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from the very first delighting in the Odes of Pindar and the 
Greek classics, he appeared to have drunk deep of the “ har- 
monious springs of Helicon He commanded a range of 
intellect and strength equal to those of the ancient masters 
and a sympathy of heart uncurbed by any bias. To the 
critic, the mental image of Hemchandra the poet will appear 
like unto the image of Dhurjati, blowing his mighty conch 
from the heights of Kailasa, a spirit only austere and rigid in 
appearance hut concealing in the mighty folds of his jata 
the stream of the soul-purifying Gaiiga — the drink divine of 
the Gods. Hemchandra, though his classic strength and 
bare simplicity differ essentially from the romantic pro- 
fuseness of imagery exhibited by Keats, might be said to have 
wrought a sequel to the latter’s fragment of Hyperion in the 
spirit of the original. His struggling and enquiring spirit 
which is ever on its up-ward flight to attain the unattainable 
and to know the unknowable ! There is this heroically aspir- 
ing spirit in his Asd-kdnan , this irreverent enquiring spirit 
in the Chayamoyi and Dasa Mahavidya, wherein the poet is a 
close kindred of Dante, “ the pacer on the shore”. And it is 
ever the spirit that is ultimately struck blind by a light- 
ning from the Beyond ! There is this heaven-insulting and 
heaven-conquering soul in his titanic Vritra, who in the 
course of his sacrilegious expedition and advance does not 
lose his hold and balance, and when hurled down in crushing 
damnation brings down systems with him— a fall truly com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the ambition and egoism 
that inspired him. 

A third, Nabinchandra Sen, was to complete the grand 
epic trio of our literature. Madhusudan and Hemchandra 
seemed to have exhausted the supernatural machinery of 
epic poetry. Nabinchandra was to strike out a new path for 
himself. Essentially Byronic in the personal element and in 
the volcanic fire and lava-flow of his rhymes, Nabinchandra 
possessed also the historic sense and sympathies of Byron. 
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Viewed in his light, history is the epic of the destiny of 
nations. National destiny was studied as result of man’s 
action or inaction in history. To the modern mind Politics 
appears as Religion; and to him the State is becoming what 
“ God ” meant to the ancients ! Losing hold of the state 
is not only losing liberty — which under the conditions of 
Indian society could never mean any great loss — but now 
it means loss of everything, virtue as well as happiness — 
nay, of one’s very existence. European civilisation, and the 
European ideal of the State and of Imperialism, have brought 
the ideals of human life to this pass! So that no nation 
that hopes to continue on this globe, can now do without 
following the ideals of Europe, and without looking to poli- 
tics as the very religion of modern man. National liberty is 
now synonymous with national existence! One mistake, so 
to say, on the part of a nation, may bring about almost un- 
imaginable misfortunes in both the outer and the inner life of 
the individual, and may almost mean everlasting damnation. 
Motive facts in the tragedy of the destinies of nations form 
the untiring theme of Nabinchandra; and he has his own 
way of dealing with them. To him this destiny is an out- 
come of conflicting personalities and always implies a personal 
responsibility. Both the Palasir JuddTia ( Battle of Plassey) 
and Rangamatl deal with such a tragedy and responsibility. 
This theme naturally led the poet to an effort at a song of 
nation-building and with significant results. The history of 
literature can show but few such instances. He sang of our 
fall in the foregoing poems, and next he sang of a Paradise 
Regained after a Paradise Lost. The Baibatik , Kurukshetra 
and Prab hash are three mighty poems that are but three 
cantos of one epic; the composing of these engaged more 
than twenty-five years of the poet’s life and the attempt was 
crowned by a splendid success. How could a New India be 
built out of the chaotic present, out of the debris of con- 
flicting religious faiths and racial antipathies ? This question 
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led this highly imaginative poet to a reading of the past, 
with a view to give us some data, and bring us a 
hope that; history might but repeat itself. With that 
aim in view, the ancient history of the Mahabharata was 
studied over and over again, with an amount of historic 
imagination and insight of which there is no parallel, 
until at last Ancient India, glorious and great, stood 
revealed to the gaze of the superb dreamer ! This led 
to a new and constructive exposition of the Mahabharata, 
to a fresh interpretation of the forces that inspired 
the movements of that great Aryan Epic, and thus was 
produced the grand trilogy of Bengali literature that has 
aptly been called “ the Mahabharata of the nineteenth 
century ”. In the history of Indian literature this will 
be remembered as the fourth adaptation of the Maha- 
bharata and its transformation in accordance with the 
Vaishnava spirit, with its fundamental ideal of “one Religion, 
one Nationality, one God”! The poet nobly imagined and 
fondly believed himself to have opened to a fallen people 
the only path of hope and salvation. And it is a magni- 
ficent story of hope, magnificently told. 

Thus our Madhusudan, Hemehandra and Nabinchandra, 
stars of the very first magnitude, shine forth in Bengali litera- 
ture with a light unborn of “ common life ”. They are des- 
tined to shine out for all the future ages, for ever beyond 
the reach of vulgar imitators and third-rate emulators. 
They are perennial fountains for those who thirst 
for the noble classical spirit, as also for -high romance 
and symbolism in literature. Spirits like these purify the 
soul by their very breath and even their faults and failures 
are not without a mark of distinction. These three are 
representatives respectively of the Sakta, the Saiva and the 
Yaishnava elements of our national culture. The very tone 
and style of these poets creates an atmosphere that means 
freedom to the soul from its earthly fetters, a freedom, 
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moreover, which is the conscious or unconscious goal of all the 
“pilgrims of literature”. 

There was still left an almost untrodden field for a 
fourth. The lyric is pre-eminently the literature of modern 
democracy ; it is poetry with an excited personal bias ; in 
other words, it is the poetry of modern individualism. 
It is poetry of the effusions of personality in all the throes 
of its passions, with all its moral and intellectual predilec- 
tions. It is alike the poetry of the spiritual hankering of 
man for the Impersonal or the Unknown. In consequence, 
this poetry mainly turns upon the pivot of the first 
person. An attitude which amounted almost to a sacrilege 
to the ancients — to ancient India particularly, has been receiv- 
ing the sovereign homage of the moderns. To speak of the 
“I”, to speak in the first person, in literature ! — it was 
to our ancestors the height of indecorum, that aroused one’s 
sense of self-assertion or pride, that opened a secret door 
which led to hopeless darkness ! It could have been allowed 
only in the devotional attitude where the devotee hap- 
pened to be self-consciously presenting himself at the feet 
of his Lord, which ultimately led to the negation or absorp- 
tion of this separated self. In every other case it was 
regarded as the straight road to spiritual damnation. And 
here too we may note the old heroic ideals are given 
the go-by, and every individual is taken as a hero in his 
own sphere. The attempt at large effects with large symbol- 
ism is consequently given up, and people are bent on seeing 
the infinite, if they can, in the minute speck of individuality. 
I need not dwell upon the modern lyric in all its subtle 
distinctions, all the world over. Suffice it to say, that it is poetry 
of temperament and manner, which varies according to the 
varying moods of the singer, and may be both with or without 
any form whatsoever. Now, this field was reserved for Rabindra- 
nath Tagore to win, and win at the same time from the hands 
of sympathetic Europe the laurel- wreath for Bengali Literature, 
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Rabindranath seldom soars up to the height of his sub- 
ject. In a truly modem spirit, he ever keeps nearer to 
the earth, but his music often soars far beyond our common 
ken, and seems to lift the soul farther and farther into the 
infinite! Is this not oft-times the common fate of all 
idealists in literature who do not care to keep the body and 
the soul together ; who do not care to choose a high subject or 
spend a thought on the nobility of his themes ? But above 
all Rabindranath is a lyricist and one of the supreme 
lyricists of all time. His is a spirit essentially different 
from that of Shelley, the “Sun-treader” of Browning, though, 
in the early years of his apprenticeship he imitated Shelley 
in his Kali and other poems now allowed to glide out of 
print. He, likewise, while still very young, imitated Byron 
in his Banaphul and Goethe in Prahritir Pratisodh and 
finally gave up both his models as essentially alien to his 
spirit. He turned nearer home and echoed to Vidyapati 
and Chandidas in his Bhanusinha and gave a collection of 
lyrics which finds admirers even now, and which he is not 
ashamed to own. No doubt, he found kindred spirits in 
these, and his poetry has retained a Vaishnava cast ever 
since, though he is spiritually only a Paul and far from a 
true Vaishnava Poet. It was however his Kadi O Komal 
which first introduced the artist in Bengali poetry. The 
sonnets of this small volume reveal a poet sensuous in tone, 
but highly meditative and rather intellectual in aim. Volume 
followed volume, not appealing, it is true, so much to the 
heart as to the intellectual sentiments of man; and they 
were all of such rapturous and enchanting music as is seldom 
to be found in literature. This sensuous and erotic rapture 
and bird-music, this intellectual emotion and thirst after 
intellectual beauty, this philosophical but voluptuous 
longing for the Infinite — these have been the paramount 
marks of all his poetry from this time forth. All his poems 
and songs, from Manasl up to the latest that bears a name, 
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and all the hundreds of lyrics without any name at all show 
us a poet of subtle psychological moods and hair-splitting 
distinctions, sometimes showing only a distinction without 
any difference. All these are marked by a sweet flow of 
ever new rhythms which are all his own. They all show an 
artist who looks at life from his own angle of vision, one 
the strings of whose heart have not perhaps learnt to give 
their full note, but whose intellect touches other shores and 
whose music gives one glimpses of what is vainly to be 
sought in any other poet. Our admiration can grow ad 
infinitum in this direction. 

As a living poet, who, though well on in sixties, still 
exhibits a growing mind, it is extremely difficult to safely 
predicate anything about him. The great mass of his produc- 
tions must be carefully sifted and their values ascertained 
before an opinion can be hazarded from the comparative 
standpoint without encountering the accusation of false 
patriotism. Here is an artist intensely modern, in other 
words European, in his manner. Here is a genius of tem- 
perament as well as of manner, and an artist of mental 

impressions, who is not led by any guiding spirit from 

within, but simply “lives and moves and has bis being” in 
the impressions of the moment. Need I say, that there is, 
consequently, a want of spiritual unity or proportion in the 
apparently unlimited output of his pen, which he has manipu- 
lated ever since his twelfth year ? The student will probably 
be always at a loss to discover any subjective law in this 
mass, except perhaps the truth that it is all the work of a 

man who has kept his mind as a mirror, open to all impres- 

sions of nature, a man who is susceptible to all the varying 
moods produced by observation or study, one who has made 
it his aim to write or sing of such impressions. Perhaps 
it is this sense of the beautiful in all sense-impressions 
and thoughts, rather than any dominating sense of the true 
or the good, which shines out as unity amidst all the 
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diversities of this superb artist of world-wide fame. However, 
is not this worship of the beautiful more or less the sine qud 
non of all poets ? And the student of comparative literature, 
who can compare many original minds shining in their 
original lustre, will perceive here the hand of a giant, though, 
of a very amiable giant with extraordinary delicacy of touch, 
before whom all criticism must stand waiting for a long time 
to come. 

To the sympathetic reader Rabindranath will appear 
as one of the choicest spirits of poesy, who has been nurtured 
in modern Bengal amid the infinite delicacies of modern 
culture, one of the greatest lyrical geniuses of all time, with an 
immense output, unique in quality as well as quantity ; 
one of the greatest manipulators of short stories brilliant 
with all the qualities that illumine his lyrics ; an idealist 
philosopher with a pre-eminently poetic charm of style 
and diction, who thinks in similes and metaphors and 
is guided by them to their logical conclusions ; an inspiring 
essayist who has lately taken to the Maeterlinckian method 
of symbolising in the dramatic style ; and lastly, a writer of 
domestic fiction (essentially a European art, but now natura- 
lised in Bengal) depicting sex-psychology wfith a sureness 
of touch equalled only by the greatest writers. We can 
proudly invite the world to examine his achievements in all 
these departments. 

Rabindranath, who himself stands in Bengal as the 
immediate spiritual successor of Beharilal Chakrabarty, a 
lyrical poet of the sensuously meditative vein, and his own 
elder brother and sister, Dwijendranath Tagore and Swarna- 
kumar!, has a large following in Bengal, both in poetry and 
prose. The “ Rabindra School ” includes literary workers, 
good, bad and indifferent, whose presence cannot be ignored 
in modern Bengali literature. There are sweet- voiced singers 
who are remarkable for nothing beyond thair mere sweet- 
ness, and who often do not even show any mental power 
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worthy of remark. These are too numerous to claim a 
mention in this essay. But they, even in their weakness, 
show a tendency which is predominant in the language and 
which is a common heritage of the nation. Bengali litera- 
ture can put forth an ambitious claim in the field of lyrical 
poetry. The Bengali mind has cultivated the gift of song 
for eight centuries and has brought to perfection a species 
of its own that may he called the Bengali Lyric , unique in 
meditative softness and melody among the lyrical literatures 
of the world. The immortal Jayadeva of the 12th century, 
a typical Bengali, first showed this unique vein for sensuous 
softness and melody even in Sanskrit, a dead language, which 
had been so completely buried under the rules of the 
grammarians. Our beloved Vaishnava and Sakta lyricists of 
old were, each of them but the spiritual issue of Jayadeva, 
and in themselves they exemplified to the full the power of 
the language and showed the line along which it was 
destined to excel. The Bengali has shown his genius for 
poetry particularly in his devotional songs and religious 
rhapsodies. Even the orthodox religious song, which is, as 
Matthew Arnold says, generally marked by poetical sterility, 
has developed a poetry of devotion in the Brahmo Sangit and 
in the $akta and Vaishnava songs of Bengal, which is vainly to be 
sought for elsewhere, and which, at last, gained the admiration 
of Europe as “ mystic poetry ” in the Gltanjali of Rabindranath. 
This same lyrical spirit underwent a notably modern renais- 
sance in Madhusudan’s Brajangana, in the patriotic odes of 
Hemchandra and of Nobinehandra, in the beauty-entranced 
note of Beharilal, as also in the erotic raptures of Ramnidhi 
Gupta. Rabindranath is but the eclectic result and culmi- 
nating point of this lyrical renaissance, which is rather 
discouraged as a fault among his followers. The national 
mind has undergone a change; and the supra-mundane 
sentimentality and the erotic softness of the Rabindra School 
can no longer entirely satisfy us. 

38 
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Bengali prosody, which attained the limit of its classical 
expansion and finish in Bharatchandra was given a romantic 
turn by Madhusudan, who introduced and brought to 
inimitable perfection the blank verse, the sonnet and the 
otta rima of Italy. This romantic rhythm also appears to 
have reached its culmination in the thousand and one com- 
binations of Rabindranath and his School, notably in one of 
his followers, Satyendranath Dutt. 

A fresh note, however, was added to our lyric poetry 
by Dwijendralal Roy, himself a star of great poetic brilliance, 
in his comic songs and legends and in the renowned soul- 
stirring music of his patriotic verse. Dwijendralal, who was 
a remarkable personality, was too strongly individual to be 
subdued by the influence of Rabindranath, and he also was 
a powerul dissenter in words and as well as in deeds from the 
ways of the so-called Rabindra School. Though not an equal 
of Rabindranath either in subjectivity or in self-examina- 
tion and introspection, he has shown himself a better hand 
at creation and construction, and has given us two passion 
dramas of considerable literary merit. Eventually he became 
a dramatic writer for the popular stage, and here he gave 
his patriotic sentiments full play. He might be said to have 
become a great reformer and instructor of the public in the 
field of drama, which before him was in sole possession of 
mere playwrights like Rajkrishpa Ray, Manmohan Bose, 
Girischandra Ghose and others though they possessed 
considerable realistic merit. But Dwijendralal did not 
live to see the “ year which brings the philosophic mind ” 
and his literary genius must be admitted to have suffered a 
great detriment owing to his connection with the popular 
stage, just as Rabindranath’s genius has suffered considerably 
from his unbroken connection with periodical literature and 
propagandism ; though in both cases it ultimately turned to 
the benefit of the people, — a fact that may give us some satis- 
faction, 
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Here opportunity may be taken for adding a word or 
two about our national stage. The drama which was given a 
good start in both tragedy and comedy by the renowned 
Madhusudan has not yet developed to the full extent of its 
possibilities at the hands of either of the playwrights mention- 
ed above or of Dwijendralal, Rabindranath or Kshirodprasad, 
though all three are powerful dramatic writers. So that 
Bengali drama cannot stand comparison with the Elizabethan 
drama in England. 

Among minor poets, Govindachandra Roy, Isanehandra 
Mukerjee, brother of Hem chandra, Dwijendranath Tagore, 
Surendranath Majumdar and Swarnakumari Debl are all 
marked by an originality, which, however, did not reach its 
fruition. Anandachandra Mitra was an inheritor of Madhu- 
sudan’s verse and Jogendranath Bose follows the historic 
spirit of Nabinchandra Sen. Govindchandra Das, though on 
a line with Nabinchandra, was a lyric poet of great originality, 
and drew his inspiration from the soil, independent of any 
direct touch with western education. He has had followers in 
Mankumarl Bose and others. Satischandra Roy and Balendra- 
nath Tagore both died young and left us lasting regrets for 
their promises unfulfilled ; the first was remarkable for his 
enraptured meditations and the second for his sensuous 
mediaevalism. Dineshchandra Bose was remarkable for his 
sincere heart. Akshoykumar Boral, GirindramohinI DasI and 
Ra m in r Roy show an early divergence from the Rabindra 
School, tending towards an independent individual deve- 
lopment. Rajanikanta Sen followed a middle course between 
Rabindranath and Dwijendralal in his songs ; Debendranath 
Sen stands on a mid-line between Nabinchandra and Rabindra- 
nath in his lyrics ; and Bepinbehari Nandi follows the patriotic 
spirit of Nabinchandra and Dwijendralal in his poems. These 
bring us down to a host of living singers, whose careers are still 
open before us, and who have not yet justified their exist- 
ence enough to lay a claim to any mention in literary history. 
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II 

To turn to the other branch of Bengali literature, name- 
ly, Bengali prose : we have observed how Rammohan Roy, 
father of the prose literature of modern Bengal was followed 
by Vidyasagar in his purity and classical polish, and by 
Akshoykumar in his strength and scientific outlook on life. 
We have also noted, how “ Tekchand ” and “ Hutom ” stood at 
the other extreme. The influence of the other side of Kali- 
prasanna Sinha’s personality as a classical writer and trans- 
lator of the Mahabharata, and of Hemehandra Bidyaratna 
as translator of the Ramayana, cannot also be ignored. Banga- 
dhip Fardjay by Pratap chandra Ghose, was the first historical 
romance in our literature. Bengali language was greatly 
enriched by the direct or indirect spiritual descendants of 
Rammohan ; and in this connection the work of the young 
and unthinking mutineers against the Hindu society and 
Hindu religion, commonly known as “ young Bengal”, can- 
not be minimised by history. Madhusudan himself was one 
of the “ young Bengal ” group and even Rammohan might be 
regarded as the forerunner of the lot. But, it was really 
these young people who first brought the divine fire of genius 
to bear upon Bengali prose and poetry. Madhusudan ’s 
prose dramas, Sarmishtha, Badmavatl and Krishna Kumarl 
(the last particularly) first proved to the Bengali the latent 
life and force in his vernacular ; and the activities of 
the great reform leaders of the Brahmo Samaj (a movement 
started by Rammohan) namely, Debendranath Tagore, Raj- 
narain Bose and notably Kesabehandra Sen greatly enriched 
Bengali prose. It was the eloquence of Kesabehandra which 
first transformed the mere vernacular into the chaste thrilling 
and masterful medium for communicating thoughts. Kes'ab 
was closely followed by Bengal’s greatest prose artist of the 
nineteenth century, Bankimchandra Chatterjee (1838-1894). 
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Possessed of keen insight into the human mind and 
a keener one into the very heart of the Bengali language, 
this powerful writer was the virtual master of Bengali 
prose for the twenty years preceding his death in 1894. He 
was a great writer of fiction, imaginative, historical and 
domestic ; was alike an essayist and critic ; and he also touched 
the fields of sociology and of religion. He was the most conspi- 
cuous writer of the Hindu revival, set going from the days 
of Rammohan Roy. This revival was really begun by the 
two master minds of the reform camp, namely Rammohan 
and Kesabchandra, in the jhana (knowledge) and bhakti 
(faith) side respectively of our culture. It was Kesab who 
first attempted an explanation of Hindu symbolism and gave 
a modem interpretation of the lives and teachings of Sri 
Krishna and Chaitanya in his inspiring sermons and lectures. 
Kesab’s suggestions were worked up by his disciple Gaur- 
gobinda Roy in his Krishna’s Life and Teachings ; and this 
trend was followed by orthodox Hindu leaders in the pulpit 
as well as in literature, and was turned more or less to ortho- 
dox necessities. The movement reached its culmination 
in the Dharmavyakhya of Shashadhar, in the installation of 
the Ramkrishna Society, in Bankim’s renowned Exposition 
of Krishna and in the epical Trilogy of Nabinchandra. 

Bankimchandra, born in the same year with Hemchandra, 
was the first graduate of India and was like Madhusudan 
a sympathetic student of Western literature. He first 
made his appearance with the historical novel Lurgesa- 
nandinl (1864) three years after Madhusudan’s Meghnad 
and two years after the Sitar Banabas of Vidyasagar. Though 
Lurgesanandinl was preceded by Boshinard, the work of a 
young and shortlived writer of great merit, Bankim might 
be said to be the creator of Bengali fiction and the first artist 
who formulated its technique in the Bengali language. He 
also took up journalism and succeeded in bringing the new 
literature closer to the common life of the people. 
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Bahga-Darsmi was the “ Spectator ” of Bengal and bore the 
impress of the mind of its editor bent on making a survey of 
the literary, historical, social and economic conditions of Bengal 
with the eye of an Addison and a Swift, whom he also greatly 
resembled in style. Though called to many-sided labours 
by the necessities of the time, Bankim was prominent in the 
field of fiction • and his Kapala-Kundala , Krishna Kdnta and 
Anandamath are destined to occupy a permanent place in 
the prose literature of the country. Anandamath seems to 
contain Bankim’s ideal of the adjustment of an organism 
to its environment. It was the pioneer work of the awaken- 
ed Indian Nationalism and inspired the patriotic dramas of 
Kshirodprasad, Girishchandra and D vvijendralal with the 
last of whom patriotism had become a religion. Anandamath 
awakened a spirit which was not to die. In his later days, 
however, and notably in Debt Ohaudhuranl and Slid Ram, 
the propagandist got the better of the artist and show- 
ed but the common pitfall into which the Ibsens, the Shaws 
and the Galsworthys and the social propagandists and 
problem-hunters of modern European fiction are all falling. 

After Bankimchandra Bengali literature advanced rapidly 
in the domain of fiction. Bankim was followed by Chandi- 
charan Sen, Ramesehandra Dutt on the historical and 
social side, and by Tarakchandra Ganguli, Debiprasanna 
Raychaudhuri and Sivanath Sastri on the domestic side 
of fiction. Svarnakumarl stood out as the pioneer among 
women writers in Bengal. Chandrasekhar Mukerjee gained 
fame as author of Udbhranta Prem (Love run mad) — 
the Bengali “ Sorrows of Werther ” ; as also did Haraprasad 
Sastri as author of the far-famed phantasmagoria the 
Triumph of Valrnlki. In the field of essay- writing and 
history and philosophy the language made rapid strides 
in Kaliprasanna Ghose and J ogendranath Bidyabhushan ; in 
Rajkrishna Banerjee, Chandranath Bose, Prafullachandra 
Mukherjee, Dwijendranath Tagore, Rajanikanta Gupta and 
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others, all of whom made their mark during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 

Modern fiction we know is an European art that has 
developed its particular technique under conditions of 
European society, supplying food to the “sexual instincts of 
the intellect ” of man and primarily offering him or her assis- 
tance in the quest of a helpmate. This idiosyncrasy was 
more or less a foreign element in Bengali society. Bankim 
succeeded by his unique artistic spirit of creation and adapta- 
tion, his sympathetic outlook, by his insight into Bengali 
character and by an almost dramatic instinct for form and 
construction. His style was like finely tempered steel, 
flexible but piercing directly into the heart. And all this 
was attended by a quaint humour that pricks and amuses 
at the same time. In spite of many faults he remains the 
master-artist in prose, who approximated more and more to 
the vernacular as life advanced, and thus stood opposed to 
Kaliprasanna Ghose and Jogendranath Bidyabhushan, promi- 
nent for their Sanskritic predilections. 

Bengali prose lay long under the suzerainty of 
Bankimchandra, when towards the close of the nineteenth 
century another master appeared in Rabindranath Tagore 
with a richly ornate and poetic style of expression. Rabindra- 
nath, though he had his co-adjutors in !§rlschandra 
Mazumdar and Nagendranath Gupta, was also to introduce 
a new departure in fiction with his masterly psychology and 
unparalleled insight into the sex-instincts of man. Rabindra- 
nath’s later-day novels Qhokher Bali, Ghare O Bahire , and 
others, though but justly decried for their sexual leanings 
and propensities towards the Parisian ideals of art, might be 
said to have deserved their laurels in this branch of fiction. 
Bankim and Rabindranath, far more the latter, must be admit- 
ted to have opened up a new vein hitherto undetected in 
Bengali art, inasmuch as the copious supply betrays 
also a large demand, and novels appear by hundreds every 
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year and are eagerly devoured by the public, though the vast 
majority of them are liable to be forgotten almost instantly. 
After Rabindranath there are hundreds of fiction writers from 
the mass, from among whom it is very difficult to make a 
choice, owing to their very questionable practice of transcribing 
European books without any avowal of their origin. It is 
also not an easy task to discover the real gold from all this 
heap of present-day tinsel and glitter, amidst all this profes- 
sional and journalistic “ boom ” and uproar of Bazar advertise- 
ments. Time, the inevitable Sweeper, must be allowed to have 
his merciless course for a considerable while, before one can 
turn his glance profitably in this direction. 

Bengali fiction seems to have advanced with strides equal 
to those of any literature of modem Europe. Fiction does 
not want any patronage, it appeals to the public at first 
hand and is bound to succeed in modern society before any 
of tbe other departments of prose. Authorship in history, 
philosophy and science, and even biography and criticism, 
needs initial assistance to make a stand. In Bengal neither 
the state nor the public has been disposed to offer such 
assistance to scholarship or authorship; hence, in Bengal fiction 
only has thriven by supplying the primary need of man for fun 
or amusement. After all, is not fiction in all countries noted 
as trying to give up its claim of being judged as literature? 
Has it not been seen to succeed by making the art-ideal a 
mere secondary concern, by preferring the transient to the 
eternal verities, by taking up the mere particular rather 
than the universal, by trespassing into the domain of social 
propagandism or by merely becoming even realistic photography 
and hackwork ? It thrives by appealing to the masses in these 
days of mass education, the printing press and journalism. 
This fiction is but a descendant of the ancient epic and the 
narrative, perambulating the streets incognito , verily in the 
guise of a day-labourer. It is but the literature of democracy, 
of sentimental tempests, of idealistic se^omania and of the 
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“mighty uproar of the heart ” put within a nutshell, of the dis- 
covery of the epical element and heroism in common life, and 
even of noble aims without the technicalities of noble art. Be 
it also said, we are not lacking in writers for working out the 
dominant ideas of Modernism. There is no paucity of numbers 
for deification of the sex-instinct, for exposition of the truths 
of man and nature in the language of sex, subordinating 
all other concerns of life to this main topic and for following 
the doctrine, “ Liberty and Equality,” to its full materialistic 
conclusions And here, as elsewhere, all this passes by the 
name of “ Beauty in Art.” The educative side of modern 
fiction cannot, however, be denied. It is a necessity, and it is 
indeed this necessity that has compelled Bengali fiction to 
wander farther and farther from the permanent ideals of art ; 
hence fiction is but grudgingly allowed a place in the history 
of literature. 

In this crowd of novelists, too numerous to claim 
individual mention, there are a few who stand apart and who 
are perceived to possess talent and even genius. Foremost 
amongst these stands Saratchandra Ohatterjee who, inspite 
of some regrettable angularities and perversities, may claim to 
be one of the greatest writers on domestic psychology that this 
quarter of the century has produced. Master of deep intro- 
spection and with a style marked by perspicuity and charm, he 
lacks the high gifts of construction which may be said to be 
the general lack of all psychologists throughout the world, 
and which is bound to detract from their performance and 
to give their works a lower place (their proper place) amidst 
the masterpieces of art. Saratchandra though a successor 
of Rabindranath in some respects, is his superior in some, 
and his own master in many others, though an imitator 
of Rabindranath in the labyrinthine yet easy-flowing and 
mel lifl uous style, and though a borrower as regards some 
minor situations of characters as becomes one who is but a 
follower in literature, he is Rabindra’s superior in pathos, 

39 
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in his conception of the personality and his perception of the 
distinctive angularities of human nature. Though neither of 
them are masters of very complex situations, !§aratehandra’s 
characters die hard, fighting for their personalities. In 
this conception of the personality Saratchandra has a 
rare spiritual approach to the greatest dramatist of Europe 
in the nineteenth century, — Hebei, in whom the renowned 
Ibsen found a fit master, but who eventually turned out to be 
only a propaganda-leader of the unliterary concert of bag- 
pipers of modern European drama. He is perhaps nearer to 
Hindu Bengal than his esteemed predecessor. Essentially a 
realist like Rabindranath, Saratchandra plays with his sub- 
ject with the hands of a master like Balzac, and though even 
his best works are marred by certain idiosyncracies like those 
of Balzac and even of Rabindranath himself, he is destined 
to be a favourite amongst the high and low for a good long 
time. Amongst the greatest that we can. show in this line are 
however, three ladies from the Hindu zenana Nirupama Debt, 
Sailabala Ghosh and Anurupa Debl who, though their experi- 
ence is necessarily limited, are possessed of the subtlest 
insight which they bring to bear upon our national peculiari- 
ties with masterly power. It may be simply said that these 
writers are better understood of the people than any other 
writers of present-day fiction. 

Bengali literature can also show a very rich harvest 
of short stories in which again, Rabindranath is supreme 
by his cameo-like performances. Nagendranath Gupta, 
Prabhatkumar Mukerjee and many others, whom it were 
invidious to mention before ascertainment of their true worth 
(which only time can show), have scored a success in this 
direction. 

The pulpit literature of new Bengal is one of the most 
remarkable that our language can show. The book of 
collected sayings of Ramakrishna (the notes of his disciples 
excepted) is perhaps the most wonderful thing of its kind 
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among the literatures of the world. They embody the say- 
ings of the unlettered Master of the colloquial, who had 
also the closest touch with the verities of the spiritual con- 
sciousness of man. The pulpit works of Kesabchandra, 
Vivekananda, Krishnaprasanna, Pratapchandra and Sibnath 
Sastri might invite comparison with their compeers in any 
language. The sermons of Kesabchandra Sen, in his 
Jihan Veda particularly, are glowing with fire from Heaven 
and show the intense sensibility of all walkers of the Path ! 
Here is a stylist, who does not inspire by his complexities 
and his flowing periods, but like the spiritual Master of 
Bankimchandra penetrates straight to our heart and takes 
possession of it by his intensity and penetration. Rabindra- 
nath’s lay sermons at the Santinilcetan are instances of 
devotional self-exercise and intense self-introspection befwe 
his Lord, which rivet our attention with resplendent ima- 
gery of poetic richness and insight. It will be noted that 
his method and manner foster this attitude and give an ori- 
ginal thing in the religious consciousness of New India. 
Rabindranath is alike the greatest literary spokesman of 
the Brahmo spirit, which itself is but an attempt at compro- 
mise or adjustment by New India of her Ancient Spirit with 
the Soul of modern European culture. 

There are excellent works of biography by Sisirkumar 
Ghose, Nagendranath Chatterjee, Mohendranath Yidya- 
nidhi, J ogendrachandra Basu, and Ohanfiicharan Banerjee. 
The Dichtung und Wahrheit type of autobiographies by 
Rabindranath Tagore and Nabinchandra Sen are excellent 
ones of their kind. The historical works of Kailaschandra 
Sinha and Ramdas Sen of the last century and Akshoy- 
kumar Maitra, Rampran Gupta, Nikhilnath Roy, Kali- 
prasanna Bandopadhyay, Sltalehandra Chakrabartty, Nagen- 
dranath Bose, Rakhaldas Banerjee are also remarkable. 
Ramgati Nyayaratna and notably Dineschandra Sen have 
given us excellent histories of ancient Bengali literature; 
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and appeal for higher criticism of our modern achieve- 
ment has long begun to be audible, though the critic’s 
view-point is not yet satisfactorily free from contemporary 
obstructions. 

We are afraid we have nothing more to recount 
with any degree of pride. But, it will be sheer ingrati- 
tude not to mention the name of Satyabrata Ssmas'rami, 
Bsmkamal Tarkalahkar, Rames'chandra Dutt, Panchanan 
Tarkaratna, Kalibar Yedantabagish, Mahesehandra Pal, 
Joytirindranath Tagore, Nabinchandra Das and others in the 
field of translation and expansion of the horizon of Bengali 
literature. 

In the field of philosophy, sociology, comparative reli- 
gion, comparative philology and popular science, etc., there 
are remarkable productions from Sir Gurudas Banerjee, 
Nagendranath Chatterjee, Sltanath Tattvabhushan, Tarak- 
ehandra Das Gupta, Chandrak&nta Tarkalankar, Purpachandra 
Yedantachanchu, Kokileswar Bhattacharyya, HirendranSth 
Datta, Bamendrasundar Trivedi, Tarakishore Chaudhury, 
Bepinchandra Pal, Benoykumar Sarkar, Badhakamal 
Mukherjee, Bijoyratna Bose and Rabindranath Tagore, 
Bijaychandra Majumdar, Vidhusekhar Sastri, Jagada- 
nanda Boy and others. But it must be said that Bengal, 
the home of the world-famed Navya-nyaya, has not yet been 
able to found an original school of philosophy. Bengali 
prose here is distinctly inferior to what is produced in these 
departments in the three great literatures of Europe — English, 
French and German. Bengali philosophical and scientific 
prose cannot show the strength, the broadness, the distinc- 
tion and the masterful complexity of manner and expression 
shown by such galaxy of writers as contributed to a produc- 
tion like the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
niea. The literary level which has been attained by these 
three first rate modern languages has not yet been reached, 
we are sorely conscious, by our prose. There has been no 
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great original genius in inventive power, in style or outlook 
in these departments and we have only been busy in rearrang- 
ing or cataloguing our inheritance. It will be seen that 
Bengal lacks a master-mind, who would devotedly apply him- 
self to the task of standing in worthy succession to the line 
of great writers from Madhusudan Datta to Rabindranath 
Tagore. It will also be observed that the work begun by 
Madhusudan — of engrafting or appropriating turns of idioms 
or phrases from other literatures into our own and widening 
the domain of the idiom and vocabulary of our mother- 
tongue by the help of those found in Sanskrit, — was 
given up before it had been given a full and proper chance. 
Before the language reached its full flavour and strength it 
prematurely turned towards the attainment of delicate and 
lyrical subtleties to which the greater attention of the liter- 
ary workers of the nation may be said to have been directed ; 
and we have still-born lyrical poets and tale-writers by the 
hundred, men who had undoubted talents, and who could 
have turned their powers to greater advantage to the nation. 
Though our strength has grown wonderfully on the side of 
the colloquial, our literary medium often fights shy yet of 
meeting the complex ideas of modern times and modern 
modes of expression face to face. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. True it is, that 
genius cannot be manufactured by any process. But the 
greater portion of the Bengali strength has been engaged 
elsewhere. The Bengali race has justified its pedigree, has 
shown no sterility in genius or in talented and earnest seekers 
after the permanent in any department of life. But, the 
mother- tongue of fifty million peoples has apparently been 
doomed to a comparative barrenness by fate — by inexorable 
fate! Nothing more remains to be said. We have not been 
framers of our own destinies. 

It remains to be added in explanation, that the education 
system of the country has failed of its direct effect in promoting 
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the literature of the country; and the mother-tongue of 
fifty million peoples has shown a growth utterly disproportion- 
ate to the labour and money that is being yearly spent for 
their intellectual development. One may well ask “ What 
have the Bengal Universities done for Bengali literature ?” 

Be it said, that it was only in the second decade of 
the twentieth century that a capable and far-seeing intel- 
lect and organizing head was found engaged in removing 
the longfelt grievance. Amidst difficulties and obstructions 
of all sorts this one person has been endeavouring to 
convert an examining institution into a teaching body, 
thereby laying the foundation of national education on a 
surer basis and scholarship on a sounder pedestal . 1 Even yet 
the mother-tongue was but grudgingly allotted a place in the 
seat of national education and learning. A wider prospect, 
however, has now been opened by the inauguration of Post- 
Graduate studies in the Indian Vernaculars and the heart of 
every thinking man has been awakened by what seems to be 
the dawn of a new era. But at least a decade shall have to 
elapse before one can perceive any appreciable result in 
this direction. 

All this weans, that only partially has the heart of the 
nation turned to the Vernacular literature and that this 
labour has been confined so far only within the shadow of the 
great University of Calcutta. The votaries of Bengali litera- 
ture were but those who followed their individual bent and 
who without any hope of reward have been worshipping the 
despised mother-tongue of a fallen people. Eminent workers 
among the vernacular writers and poets, in whom the creative 
impulse could outsoar the disadvantages of the environment, 
have so far been but the bye-products of our University 
system. It has been the fate of our Vernaculars so far to 

1 The inspirer of this movement in the Universities of Bengal (ancl indeed of all 
India) has, alas, passed away before these lines could be printed. But his inspiration has 
come to stay and the future'alone shall show where it will ultimately lead Bengal. — I. J .S. T 
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drag on under repression. Formerly it bad to hide itself: 
from public view under the ban of Sanskrit, and whosoever 
handled the Ramayana or the Mahabharata or the Puranas in 
the vernacular was marked out for eternal perdition. The same 
fate is theirs to-day, but the dominating power in modern times 
is another. But for the uneonquered literary spirit and race 
consciousness of the Bengali people, the vernacular literature 
would have been smothered. It has thriven in spite of all 
disadvantages until it has raised its head high enough in the 
second decade of the twentieth century to draw the recognition 
of the whole civilised world. 

A bird’s eye view of Bengali literature of modern times 
cannot fail to convince one, that it has been pre-eminently a 
literature of eclecticism — a literature of self-assertion, the 
principal characteristic in the civilisation of modern Europe. 
All the great poets and writers of modern Bengal have, 
consciously or unconsciously, approximated to this ideal. All 
the modern literatures of Europe alike bear this character 
and it is also a truth that they are neither positively national 
nor universal. It may be said, they are simply European, as 
opposed to the Indian or Asiatic. European civilisation 
itself might now be seen to be pre-eminently eclectic, as it 
assimilates in its own way the achievements of modern science, 
sociology, comparative religion, international politics and 
commerce. Our literature could not but be assimilative in 
the same way as all living literatures of modern times have 
shown in their growths. But we ought to make it share in full 
our Indian peculiarities as well. We ought to know that these 
same peculiarities connote a civilisation and a social religion 
and spiritual idealism which is amongst the greatest and the 
noblest ever conceived by the human soul, and that our 
literature is to stand or fall by these peculiarities alone in the 
parliament of nations. 

The Bengalees feel that they are a great people. A 
people who could count Jayadeva, Chapdidas, Vidyapati, Kabi 
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Kankan. Madhusudan, Hemchandra, Nabinehandra, Bankim- 
chandra and Rabindranath in its roll of literature, Chaitanya, 
Ramakrishija and Kesabchandra among its prophets ; 
Raghunandan, Rammohan and Isvarchandra among its 
humanists and reformers, Pratapaditya and Ramlal for its 
heroes, Raghun&th and Jagadis'chandra among its philoso- 
phers and scientists, instinctively feels that it is not without 
a pedigree, and that a greater future is open before it. The 
Bengalis feel an instinctive fellowship with all peoples that 
have said or done great things in history and such instinct is 
shaping their literature and bringing it to a position of 
equality with the greatest possessed by any Dation. 



BENDIGAN AVALS VENKATACHARIAR. 

HIS LIFE AND WORKS. 

P, Appaji Bao, B.Sc.j 

Lecturer in Kanarese , University of Calcutta. 

Venkatachar was generally known as “ Kollegal Venka- 
taehar ” though his first name was Bendiganavale.* Most 
members of his family use the initial B. There is a temple 
of Garnda, with two saligramams as the two eyes, in this 
place, and this God is their family-deity and hence the name. 
Venkatachar belonged to the family consisting of six brothers 
and one sister. Of these only two brothers, the third and the 
sixth, are now living, one at Bangalore and the other at 
Haiderabad (Deccan). He seems to have been born at 
Kollegal in the year 1845. During his infancy the family 
continued to live in the old aristocratic style, which, however, 
was gradually disappearing. 

In his boyhood the family became poorer, though they 
had still enough to live a decent life. It may be mentioned 
that his early days were spent at the small village of Kollegal. 
His father used to take him every morning to bathe in the 
Cauvery river which is not very far off from Kollegal ; and on 
the way back he was made to repeat all the three k andas of 
the Amarakosa. Besides Sanskrit he was taught Tamil by his 
elders at home. He did not attend any school so long as he 
was at his ancestral home. 

When his father came to Tumkur and settled there, 
Venkatachar was sent to a Payal school whex*e he learnt 
Marathi and Kannada. After some time he had to come 

# In South India the first “ name ” of a person is that of the village from which the 
amily comes. — I. J, S. T, 
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over to Bangalore and manage his own affairs. Being strongly- 
inclined to study he resolved to face all obstruction boldly. 
It did not matter much if he had to go without the luxury of 
timely meals or if he had to remain satisfied with eating 
only fruit as a substitute for one meal. Bor the sake of a 
private tuition in the Bangalore Cantonment he had to walk 
all the distance from the city, a distance of several miles, 
taking only cold rice and curds for his breakfast. It was in 
the face of such difficulties that he attended school and 
learnt Marathi, Kannada and English. Whenever he happened 
to be at Dewan Narasimhaiengar’s place he used to spend his 
whole time in his library, being too poor to buy his own set of 
books. This studious habit he continued right up to the 
very close of his life. 

In March 1864 he got a post as “ Gumashta and Munshi ” 
of the Tumkur District Treasury, when he was barely nineteen. 
Thirteen years elapsed before he rose to the position of 
“Judicial Sheristadar and Public Prosecutor” of Nagar 
Division. In 1884 he was made a third-grade Munsif and had 
to wait another fifteen years to get to the first grade. Up to 
his retirement in 1902 he continued to be a Munsif having 
officiated as a Sub-Judge for a few months at Hassan and 
Mysore in 1899. Prom 1884 onwards he exercised the powers 
of a second-class Magistrate. He does not seem to have taken 
even a day’s leave of absence during the whole period of his 
service. During all his official life he spent all his spare 
hours in reading English and other books. 

In course of time his circle of acquaintance grew. Two 
names deserve special mention, because the literary activities 
of Venkatachar are mainly due to their influence. The first 
of them was Narayanaiengar, an Assistant Commissioner 
in the same department in which Achariar was working at 
Shimoga. He was a good Sanskrit Scholar and a deep philo- 
sopher and wrote a famous work on Indo- Aryan Mythology and 
several other distinguished works which attracted the attention 
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of the late Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak and other Yedic 
scholars. Narayanaiengar went on a pilgrimage to Northern 
India and visited Bengal. It was the time when the Widow 
B e-marriage Act had just been passed in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council at Calcutta through the strenuous exertions 
of the late Pandit Isvarchandra Vidyasagar, the well-known 
reformer of Bengal. Narayanaiengar was very much im- 
pressed with the name and fame of the Pandit and did not 
miss the opportunity to make the personal acquaintance of 
the great reformer. On returning to Shimoga he gave a 
vivid account of the activities and of the strong personality 
of the famous man and showed a copy of his photo to his 
colleagues in office. The purity of life and simplicity of 
manners of the Pandit fascinated Yenkatachar and a few 
others who resolved at once to open up correspondence with 
this great man. True to his inherent good nature, the Pandit 
was kind enough to reply at once, welcoming the proposal to 
keep in constant touch with them. After knowing each 
other to their mutual satisfaction the Pandit presented a copy 
of his newly published Bengali Grammar to Yenkatachar and 
requested him to learn Bengali for which he was prepared to 
help him. Here was something attractive and, moreover, the 
pupil was himself about to ask for the same favour. Thus for 
nearly two years the teacher continued to set tasks and 
correct the exercises of his grown-up pupil. Their relation- 
ship was truly that of the ancient type of Guru and &isya. 
When the pupil had acquired sufficient practical knowledge 
of Bengali, a graded system of further study was arranged. 
The pupil was also introduced, through correspondence, to 
several other Bengali writers of note and was guided by the 
venerable Pandit whenever occasion demanded. The Guru 
was also pleased to permit his student to translate all his 
works into the Kannada language and suggested to him to 
begin with Bhranti Vilasa, an adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
Comedy of Errors. 
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His second friend Grama Gundappa was a clerk in the 
Circle Inspector’s office at Shimoga. He was not only a 
Sanskrit and Kannada Scholar but was also a man of poetic 
tendencies. Venkatachar was indebted to him for many a 
necessary suggestion as regards the diction and idiom of the 
Kannada language in his first few translations. 

Official duties removed him after a time from the 
congenial surroundings of Shimoga to Yedahalli where he could 
not find suitable company. He had to be content with a few 
pilgrims on their way to Sringerf, the well-known seat of 
Jagadguru Sankaracharya. It was here that Yenkataehar 
happened to see and converse for the first time with a Bengali 
devotee on his way to Sringerl. At his request the traveller 
broke his journey for a week or so and spent many a happy 
hour in speaking with probably the only South Indian of the 
day conversant with Bengali. 

The Swam! of the Sringerl Matha had a great liking for 
Venkatachar. So long as the latter was Munsiff at Yedahalli 
they used to meet each other very frequently. As Venkatachar 
knew Sanskrit, it was not difficult for him to follow some 
of the religious discourses of the Jagadguru. Being in the 
Judicial service the Swam! used to consult him in several 

V 

matters connected with the Hatha properties, both private 
and public. The implicit trust of the Swam! in his friend is 
shown further by an incident recorded in the annals of the 
Matha. It appears some mis chief -mongers stole the image of 
CJicmdramauUsvara and hid it somewhere. The Swam! became 
anxious and took a vow to starve himself till he regained 
possession of this precious image and could worship it. It 
was not till the third night that clue could be obtained. The 
Swaml had a dream indicating the place where the stolen 
article could be found. Instead of revealing the dream to any 
person in the management of the Matha, he called Venkatachar 
for assistance. He found the Swann’s dream to be correct 
and arranged to bring the image back with all honours due 
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to the sacred Deity. For all these the Swam! had the highest 
regard for him and he used to talk of him even to H. H. the 
Maharajah of Mysore in very respectful terms. 

After being transferred to various other places he came 
to Mysore and lived there practically to the end of his life. 
He could meet here his old friend and relative V. N. Narasim- 
haiengar, with whom he would spend some minutes at least 
every day and enjoy some interesting conversation or a good 
joke. A half-houi >5 s laughing was, in his opinion, worth a 
good day’s work ; many of his stories are very amusing, and 
reflect the writer’s love of wit and humour. 

Once Y enkataehar was in Pondicherry for the sake of his 
health and had put up at a bungalow where Swam! Viveka- 
nanda and his friends were also lodged. It was by sheer 
chance that they came to know each other. His knowledge 
of Bengali enabled him to talk to the distinguished man to 
Ms utmost satisfaction. They spent about two days in each 
other’s company in that place and came together to Madras 
where Yenkatachar introduced the Bengali Sannyasin to some 
of his friends. They were highly struck with the remarkable 
erudition and scholarship of Yivekananda and arranged for 
a few lectures in Madras. 

Venkatachar’s views had become quite cosmopolitan by 
study and by contact with Bengali writers and travellers. 
And he also brought his expanded views to bear on the local 
social problems. In the year 1872 a member of his own 
community, Ramaiengar, returned from England after being 
called to the Bar. A section of the Sri Yaisnava community 
desired to out-caste him, whereas others were for receiving 
him back in their midst after a purification ceremony. Both 
the parties were equally strong and unyielding with the result 
the situation was getting more undesirable day by day. At 
this stage Yenkatachar with the connivance of two other 
gentlemen of the community published anonymously a fine 
book called Qhiratnanataharatna giving a graphic picture of 
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the existing social condition of the community to which he 
belonged. To prevent any unpleasantness he took care to 
tear off the printer’s name from each book, before it was sold. 
There was not a single member in the community who 
did not in some way or other feel that he was exposed 
before the general public. Some were highly annoyed but 
others were highly amused at the writer’s ingenuity. The 
former class attempted to find out the writer and if possible 
bring him into the clutches of the law. The outburst of 
indignation, however, gradually gave way to more sober 
thoughts and the Europe-returned person was taken into the 
community after the prayascittam. 

Yenkatachar’s views on education in general, and of 
woman’s education in particular, were equally strong. The at- 
mosphere of the adult girls’ schools, which he had occasion to 
observe closely, made him realise that the type of instruction 
given to them was not the most suitable. He sincerely 
believed that western ideas of culture were anything but 
satisfactory for Indian girls. He was for their advancement 
and uplift. In fact he never missed an opportunity to address 
them on the needs of a practical education. “ The three R’s” 
were no doubt necessary and indispensable. Indian ideals of 
womanhood and social service had no place in the curriculum 
of the modern girls’ schools. Most of his works are written 
with the object of emphasising the need of such ideals. A 
bare imitation of alien customs and manners meant degenera- 
tion and demoralisation. A healthy combination of ancient 
Hindu principles with a few essential and desirable customs 
of the West was to be aimed at rather than any erroneous 
exercise of freedom in thought and action at the sacrifice 
of the ancient Hindu ways. He spared no pains in this honest 
attempt and one has to remember that he was the first in 
creating a healthy public feeling among the women. 

His book Nondnadi gives a clear exposition of what a 
man’s woes are, to what extent a housewife is free to manage 
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her domestic concerns, in what direction Hindu customs allow 
her complete powers for discriminative action and wherein 
she is complaining about a few restrictions. He warns her 
how in Western countries the joy of home-life is wanting and 
how Indians have so far preserved it mainly on account of the 
very restrictions about which they are complaining. Any 
move on their part to do away with these would automatically 
render society as a whole unhappy and miserable. 

Several of his works deal with educational problems. 
His favourite topic was education of women and he did 
everything in his power to keep his women readers in touch with 
matters concerning them in various parts of the world. Thus, 
for instance, he tells them something ahout the “Suffragist 
Movement” in England and America. Lord Tennyson’s 
Princess is brought out in bold relief in his Chitrcmchitravall . 
Bankim Chatterji’s Debi CJiaucUmrani is also referred to. 
.Another essay reminds them of the respect which ancient 
Hindus had for women. Examples are given from historical 
and religious records to emphasise the spirit of sacrifice shown 
by mothers and wives in order to preserve the manhood of 
the nation. 

It may be mentioned here that many of his critics 
are disposed to say that these ideas are not original in 
Venkatachar. No doubt they may have been borrowed, but 
the critic should not forget that there were no books in the 
Kannada language to appeal to the masses and his writings 
have supplied this want. Besides, the sincerity and honesty 
of purpose with which these modern ideas have been placed 
before the Kannada-knowing public should disarm such criti- 
cism completely. Venkatachar was quite at liberty to choose 
any topic he liked; the very fact that he devotes much time 
and attention to a particular subject shows that he was 
very keenly interested in it. 

When any of his works were criticised, the author generally 
replied to it either by translating a book or by writing a 
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new one, as was best suited to meet and refute all the 
arguments of the critic. Such answers were sometimes 
given with a certain amount of exaggeration in order to 
maintain his own special point of view. At times he found 
some little enjoyment by ridiculing his critics. Most of his 
minor works seem to be more or less a reply to his adver- 
saries. His Grow, Mosquito and many other essays speak for 
themselves. An amusing bit of criticism resulted in bringing 
out Vaijnaniha Prahasana which shows how an unpractical 
scientist talks vainly of his theories, sets at naught the 
prudential advice of his parents and others, and finds out at last 
that science is not everything in this world. The book also 
reveals how merely copying European manners indiscri- 
minately results not only in family disaster but also leads 
to an utter disregard for all sacred scriptures of the past. 

The custom of the Sri Vaisnava Brahmanas of South 
India is to worship Visnu alone, to the total exclusion of 
the other two of the Trinity. When His Holiness Sri 
Swabhinava Sacchidananda Narasimha Bharati Swami of 
Sringerl visited Nanjangud, Venkatachar happened to be 
there and invited His Holiness for the “Pada Puja” cere- 
mony to his house. Such a complement is rarely paid and 
he further edited and published with the permission of the 
Swami some extempore verses of the latter in praise of the 
Sarada. He also published a Sanskrit translation, from the 
original Tamil texts, of the well-known story of the famous 
Tamil woman saint Sri Andal. It is in the form of a prayer 
addressed to Lord Sri Krishna and is highly devotional ; and 
it teaches that “ unflinching devotion to God is a reward 
in itself.” 

After telling us that Bhagavad Gita is a condensed form 
of the TJpanisads, he proceeds to show how each school of 
thought interprets the texts so as to suit its own creed; he 
deplores the undesirable consequences of such a practice, 
all the more so, on account of the fact that unscrupulous 
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people justify their daily conduct on the authority of the Gita. 
In his opinion the three cardinal principles of the Gita 
are (1) niskama-dharma-sadhana , (2) unqualified devotion 
to God and (3) Atma-ancitma-bodha. He dilates upon the 
first and proves how the present system is worked on 
quite the reverse principle — boys go to school not with the 
desire to learn or acquire knowledge but with the object 
of passing examinations in order to secure worldly prosper- 
ity. All this proves that he was a practical man and not 
simply an idealist ; it shows further that his ideas of ortho- 
doxy were not of the same rigid type as those of most of 
his own community. 

In order to understand Yenkatachar’s literary career, 
it would be necessary to cast a cursory glance at the period 
just prior to his birth. It was during the early years of 
the reign of Sri Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodeyar Bahadur of 
Mysore, the grandfather of our present Maharaja, that Kannada 
printing was first introduced, by European Missionaries; 
Srlman-Maharaja Chamarajendra Wodeyar’s Vamsaratnakara 
mentions the existence of the Ambavilasa Press in the 
Mysore palace. This fact leads one to conclude that printing 
was introduced there sometime in the first quarter of the 
19th century. 

The patronage accorded to the literary men was truly 
Oriental in its lavisbness. The late Maharaja was indeed 
a “ Bhojaraja” in miniature; he was a good scholar of both 
Kannada and Sanskrit and spared neither money, time, nor 
energy to encourage literature in every form. Special royal 
sittings weie held for discussions in Nyaya, Vyakarana, 
Vedanta, Mimamsa and other topics with both local and 
foreign Pandits of ability and distinction. Being fond of 
books, he gradually amassed an excellent and choice collec- 
tion of manuscripts on all subjects and named his library 
the Sarasvati Bhandara, a name which it very richly deserved. 
Unfortunately most of it was consumed by fire when the 
41 
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old palace was burnt down ; but from its ashes arose the present 
Oriental Library of Mysore. 

At this stage two new factors have to be taken into 
consideration. In the year 1830, the administration of the 
State passed into the hands of the British Commissioners 
solely appointed to carry on the Government of Mysore in the 
name of the Maharaja. Sir Mark Cubbon was the first Chief 
Commissioner. "Within a dozen years, he showed a decided 
improvement in the State affairs. Indian officers from the 
Andhra, the Tamil and the Maharastra countries were imported 
for higher services to preserve the “ native character ” of the 
Government. Naturally those who knew Marathi and English 
languages were selected for the posts, since Marathi and 
English were both needed in matters of official routine. The 
advent of these men gave a stimulus to the study of English, 
doubtless with a corresponding neglect of the Kannada. 

The second factor was the activity of the Missionaries 
of the London Mission, the Wesleyan Mission and the Basel 
Mission. The first of these is not noted in any way for 
literary publications, while the two other with their magni- 
ficent presses are even to this day rendering a lot of service 
to the people. The Basel Mission, known after the Great War, 
as the Kanarese Mission, has done the finest work. It was 
here that the famous Rev. E. Kittel worked for a number of 
years and published his Kcmnarla- En ilish dictionary , his 
Grammar, Chandombadhi and Sabdamani-d arpana. The 
Basel and the Wesleyan Missions have carried out a great deal 
of translation work in connection with the Holy Bible and 
the mythological stories of the East and the West and also 
many other educational publications. They have also been 
instrumental in the manufacture and sale of Kannada types 
for the printing establishments throughout the whole of the 
Kannada country. Educational institutions for boys and 
girls were started by them on modern lines with the permission 
and assistance of the existing Governments ; the Government 
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Education Department of the Mysore State was, however, not 
started till 1856. 

One department of the State needs some mention. 
Under the able guidance of B. Lewis Rice, the ancient relics 
of Mysore were carefully studied by the Archaeological 
Department and the results were embodied into suitable 
volumes, the most important of which are the Epigraphia 
Carnatica. It is this department that has revealed to the 
public a fund of ancient Kannada lore and is still maintaining 
its old reputation. 

The year 1868 marks a new epoch in the history of the 
Kannada literature. The old revered Sri Mummadi Krishna- 
raja Wodeyar Bahadur died in 1868, quite disappointed at 
not having been able to realise his dream of handling the 
administrative machinery himself ; and his adopted son, His 
Highness the late Maharaja Sri Chamarajendra Wodeyar 
Bahadur, had been with some difficulty recognised as the 
future Heir-apparent. Between 1868-1880, Marathi was 
gradually replaced by English as the court language. With 
the loss of royal patronage, Kannada was practically cast 
aside. In 1881 the Rendition brought many blessings, among 
the foremost of which was the fostering of Kannada letters 
and literature by His Highness, a measure quite in keeping 
with the brightest traditions of the Royal House of Mysore. 
Its direct outcome was a revival of the Kannada literature. 
The Kaoya Kalmidhi and the Kaoya Manjari Series of the 
Hale-Kannada Works, and the Ktrnataka Grantha Mala 
Series of Hosa-Knnnada Works deserve special note in this 
connection. The last one is intended for improving modern 
prose and for giving as much encouragement and assistance as 
is possible to promising writers of the day. The most recent 
efforts are seen in the establishment of the Karnataka 
Sahitya Paris hat, at Bangalore and the Karnataka Viclya 
Vardhaka Sangha at Dharwar. Lastly there is the Mysore 
University itself, one of whose aims is to develop the Kannada 
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language. Let us hope it will go a long way to turn out 
a large number of original Kannada writers in every branch 
of human knowledge. 

Now it is to be observed that Yenkatachar was himself 
the editor of Avakasa-tosini in which he is said to have 
published many of his minor works. He must have realised 
for himself no doubt what special efforts were being made to 
improve the vernacular. Being himself a struggling author, 
the starting of the Graduates Trading Association and such 
other private bodies must have been very welcome to him. 

It has already been pointed out that at the suggestion 
and permission of Pandit Is'varchandra Vidyasagar, Bhranti 
Vilas was translated first. Nearly three years elapsed before 
it could be completed in 1S76. The facilities for getting 
works printed at that time were not even one-hundredth of 
what are available to-day ; not only was it a question of cost 
but there was also a lot of delay and worry for people living 
in the mofussil. In the case of Yenkatachar, a friend was 
kind enough to help him to tide over this difficulty. The 
style, the treatment and the matter of the book attracted the 
attention of the public with the result that the Madras 
University recognised it as a text-book. Prompted by these 
encouragements, he toiled for another .two years more with 
Sakuntala. 

At this time in 1884 he had to suffer the grievous loss of 
his second wife. Such a heavy loss inclined him to take a 
philosophical view of man’s existence in this world. In this 
mood, his Sita Vanavasa helped to relieve him from the care 
and mitigated somewhat his anxiety of looking after his four 
motherless children at home. This book was quickly followed 
by Bharata Mahila in the same year ; both these works are 
intended specially for women. In the following year (1885) 
he married again and went on uninterrupted with JDurgesa 
Nandinl, the masterpiece of Bankimehandra Chatterjee, who 
was good enough to permit Yenkatachar to translate his works. 
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During the next few years, there does not seem to have been 
much literary production though he continued his usual 
studies. In 1891-92 he edited and published the Saradd 
Stotra Kadambakam and iSarada Stotra Mandala in commemo- 
ration of the visit of the revered Jagadguru Sankaraeharya 
of Sringerl to Nanjungud where he was the Munsif at the 
time. In 1896 his third wife too was snatched away from him 
by the cruel hand of death. He was now in his fiftieth year 
and had yet a few years more of work before retirement from 
the Government service. The responsibility of looking after 
the family single-handed became a heavy burden to him. 
He had as yet produced only half-a-dozen books ; and the 
three works written at this time, Indira , Nila Gita and 
Ananda M'atha show the state of his mind. These show 
clearly that the mind of the author had turned more to the 
other world than to this, although feelings of “ patriotism ” 
predominate over the religious sentiment. In many ways 
his third wife had been a companion after his heart. She 
relieved him of house-hold troubles, and shared with him 
his intellectual pursuits. She would read his manuscripts, 
point out errors if any and correct the printer’s proofs. As 
she was a woman of very warm affections, she had won the 
esteem of all. The loss of such a. wife could not be easily 
forgotten except by those who have a very strong attachment 
to some other pursuit, which in his case was his fondness for 
Bengali books. It was thus at Kolar that he recommenced his 
vigorous pursuit of translation in 1896, and he pushed on 
unceasingly and published in 1898 five novels viz., Bdjasimha , 
JELajani, Kapala Kuyidald, Kamald Kanta , and Loka Hahasya 
(Part I). 

Prom 1899 to 1902, about thirteen more works were 
added to the long list of his publications, which at the time 
of retirement numbered thirty volumes. 

He was eagerly waiting for the day when he could free 
himself from the official yoke and did not hesitate to do so 
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at the proper moment. A new desire had arisen in his mind — 
a desire to complete one hundred works before the call came 
from the other world. In consequence some of his friends used 
to call him Pyasa, who is said to have written one hundred 
books in his life-time. Inspired by this noble wish he 
laboured incessantly and earnestly up till his very death in 
1914. 

Providence was not merciful and did not spare him to 
fulfil his long cherished ambition. He could complete only 
about sixty works at the time of his death. His sons have 
told the writer that he had selected his subjects and had 
laid down his plans for the full hundred. The Karnataka 
Vidya Yardhaka Sangha of Dharwar conferred upon him in 
1910-11, the title of Karnataka Bana Bhaita in appreciation 
of his untiring zeal and energy in enriching and ennobling 
Kannada Literature by his voluminous and instructive con- 
tributions. His children have through his books inherited 
a mine of really potential wealth. It is gratifying to note 
that at the noble suggestion of Sir M. Yisveswaraya, his 
second son started a press for collecting and publishing 
Yenkatachar’s works, which had been for some time not 
available to the Kannada public. It may also be mentioned 
here that in the year 1911, the author himself published his 
works in a series known as “ Narasimharaja Wodeyar Series” 
in token of deep devotion and loyalty to the Royal family of 
Mysore. 

His strenuous labours, in spite of long years of official 
drudgery and heavy domestic suffering are an eloquent testi- 
mony to his extraordinary desire for literature as also to an 
equally great strength of purpose in bringing his works to 
the light of day. It is due to his writings in the early part 
of the present century that a love for Kannada books — 
especially novels— was created in the Kannada-knowing public. 
He has brought home to the young writers of his mother- 
tongue that they should attempt to imitate the more advanced 
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Indian Vernaculars (like Bengali) by patient study and critical 
observation. It is now recognised on all hands that he has 
contributed in no small measure to the permanent treasures 
of Kannada Literature. 

Defects and faults there are in abundance in bis style, 
but they are necessarily due to circumstances under which 
he worked. We need not go far to substantiate these remarks. 
Anybody, who has read some of his works, will understand 
for himself that the style is somewhat rugged, that there is a 
large intermixture of Sanskrit words — with a few Bengali 
ones interspersed — in almost every page of his works and 
that often the reader’s interest is kept waiting by unnecessary 
flourishes and digressions. But we must remember that 
there were no suitable models of good prose to guide him 
in the execution of his works, and that he knew Tamil, 
and even Bengali, better than Kannada. Venkatachar 
read Bengali, thought in Tamil and wrote in Kannada. 
Hence a curious combination of weakness and strength 
can be seen in his style, though this does not obscure the 
clearness of his meaning. And above all he has shown by 
his ow r n example how in spite of shortcomings and errors, 
one can add his little bit towards the general improvement 
of one’s mother-tongue. With the author’s permission, some 
of his novels were translated from Kannada into Telugu and 
Tamil. He may justly be compared to those who have made 
two blades of grass to grow where one grew before. The method 
of thought opened out by him is now copied by many and 
most of the periodicals of this day are being flooded with 
new stories of all sorts after his model. 

Many and varied are the opinions about such a man as 
Venkatachar. Some are pleased to call him a common man, 
some a pedantic man and some others a mere transmitter 
of thoughts. There are, however, a few who hold a more 
reasonable view, but they have formed a minority till very 
recently. He has found more readers in the Southern 
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Maratha country than in Mysore. Appreciation and honour 
too came from that quarter much earlier than from men of 
his own native land. Let us hope that this narrative, however 
defective it might be, will go some way towards filling up a 
gap in the history of Kannada literature and in showing 
that the work done by Yenkatachar, in spite of the times 
in which he lived and the circumstances under which he 
worked, was really most remarkable. 
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The Measure or Vedic Chronology. 

Dr. E. Samasastri, B.A . , D.Lit., M.B.A.8. 

Curator, Government Library , Mysore. 

The Worlds. 

The three domains spoken of in the Vedas as Prthivl, 
Antariksa, and Divah are the three astronomical divisions of 
the celestial sphere corresponding to the Spring, Summer, 
and Winter seasons, and the two worlds dydvaprthivl are the 
uttarayana, the sun’s northern journey and the daksinayma , 
the sun’s southern journey. This view is confirmed by the 
following passage of the Satapatha Brahmana. 1 

“ The first day is for it this same terrestrial world, and 
the spring season also is this terrestrial world ; and the 
second day is what there is above this terrestrial world and 
below the air, and the summer season also is that part of it ; 
and the central day is its air, and the rainy and the autumn 
seasons also are its air ; and the fourth day is what is above 
the air, and below the sky, and the winter season also is that 
part of it ; and its fifth day is the sky, and the dewy season 
also is its sky : thus as to the deities. Then as to the body : 
the first day is its feet, and the spring season also is its 
feet and the second day is what is above the feet and below 
the waist, and the summer season also is that part of it and 
the central day is its waist, and the rainy and the autumn 
season also is that part of it ; the fourth day is what is above 
the waist and below the head, and the winter season also is 

1 xm, 6,1,10. 
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that part of it ; and the fifth day is its head, and the dewy 
season also is its head. Thus these toorlds, as well as the 
year, and the sacrifieer’s self, pass into the Purusa-medha 
for the obtainment and securing of everything ; for indeed, 
these worlds are everything, and the year is everything, and 
the self is everything, and the Purusa-medha is everything 
In the above passage the poet symbolically represents 
the year of 360 days by the five days’ sacrifice, called Purusa- 
medha or man’s sacrifice. The year of 360 days is divided 
into five parts, (1) the spring, (2) summer, (3) rainy and 
autumn, (4) winter, and (5) dewy seasons, and those five 
divisions are symbolically represented by the five days of the 
Purusa-medha. The human body is also divided into five 
parts, as enumerated in the passage, and these five parts are 
also identified with the five divisions of the year. 

The Tantric literature is full of these ideas : 

"" The Saundaryalahari , 2 for example, divides the body 
into six parts, and besides identifying these six parts with 
the five divisions of the celestial vault, distributes the days 
of the year among those five parts. In verse 9, the feet of 
the goddess are identified with the earth, the waist with water, 
the navel with fire, the breast, with the wind, the part above 
the breast with the sky, and the middle of the brows with 
the mind. In verse 14, the 360 days of the year are allotted 
to these five parts as follows : — 

Earth 
Water 

Fire or summer 
Wind 
Sky- 
Mind 


1 Saundaryalahan, Mysore Oriental Library edition, 


56 days or kalas 
52 
62 
54 
72 
64 


39 9 ) 

99 93 

33 99 

99 }> 

93 33 
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That these halas or rays of the goddess are days, is clearly 
stated in the Bhairavayamdla quoted in the commentary on the 
above verse. Bhaskaracarya, in his commentary on the 
Bhavanopanisad 3 identified the goddess with 216,00 svdsas 
or breaths, in so many breathings making a complete 
day, as stated in the Suryasiddhanta and a number of Tantrie 
works: — 

10 svams (Babylonian sor) =1 svasa 
6 ioasas =1 vinadi 

60 vinadis =1 nadi 

60 nadis or 21,600 svasa s =1 day. 

The same idea is also clearly expressed in the Bgveda 
as follows: — 

“From his navel came mid-air; the sky was fashioned 
for his head ; the earth from his feet, and from his ear the 
regions, thus they formed the worlds.” 4 

“ He (Visnu) causeth, like a rounded wheel, ninety recur- 
ring revolutions with four names.’ 55 

Of these two passages, the first speaks of the creation of 
the three worlds, earth, air and sky from the feet, navel and 
the head of Vis^u, corresponding to the autumn and spring- 
summer (with rains) and the winter. In the second passage, 
the usual order is changed. The ear is divided into four 
divisions of ninety days each, each day being called a vrtta 
or circle. 

In addition to these three or four divisions of the year, 
two divisions of the year are frequently spoken of in the Vedas 
as dyavappthivl. The Taittiriya Samhita 8 says for example, 
“For six months, (as they go) hence, the Brahman’s Sdman 
should be the victorious chant. The victorious chant is the 
holy power; for the world of heaven is as it were opposite 


* Bhavanopanisad, 253, 
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from hence. When they come thence the Brahman’s Saman 
for six months should be.” 

Prom this passage it is clear that the heavenly world 
(div) means six months and the earthly world (prthivi) 
which is opposite to it is also the other six months of the 
year. The other endearing terms applied to these two worlds 
are mother and father. This is proved by the following 
passage of the j Rgveda : 7 

“They call him in the farther half of heaven the father 
five-footed, of twelve forms, wealthy in water-store.” 

“Beneath the upper realm, above this lower, bearing her 
calf at the foot, the cow hath risen. Witherward, to what 
place, hath she departed? Where calved she? Not amid 
this herd of cattle.” 8 

“ Who, that the father of this calf discerneth beneath the 
upper realm, above the lower, showing himself a sage, may 
here declare it ?” 8 

The meaning of the above verses is this : the lower 
half, i.e., the half from summer solstice to winter solstice, 
is the mother; and the other upper half, i.e., the half 
from winter solstice to summer solstice called uttarayana 
is the father. The mother and father come together 
at the summer solstice and winter solstice. The mother 
becomes pregnant and brings forth her calf, the new year, on 
the summer solstice which is above the lower realm and 
beneath the upper realm, as stated in the above verses. Now 
the poet asks himself, saying “ when does the old year personi- 
fied as cow go after presenting her calf, the new year, and 
how did the father, the old year, come to wed her in the lower 
realm beneath the upper ”. 

That the summer solstice is the termination or head of 
the Purusa or father is clearly stated in the following 
passage of the Qgveda : 10 


7 X, 164, 12. 
• 1, 164, 18. 


• 1, 164, 17. 
>« I, 164, 7. 
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“Let him who knowefch presently declare it, this lovely- 
bird’s securely founded station, 

Forth from his head the cows draw milk, and wearing 
his vesture with their foot have drunk the water.” 

Evidently the milk referred to here is the water of the 
midsummer rains. The reason for personifying the years 
and days of the years as cows, calves or bulls is not far to 
seek. The poet seems to have been led to this metaphor on 
the analogy of a calf or new year’s day marrying its own 
cow mother, the old year, to bring forth another calf in its 
turn. Be the reason what it may, it is clear that they called 
the days cows, and the winter solstice a bull. As the calf is 
stated to be brought forth beneath the upper world and 
above the lower world, it is manifestly evident that the 
midsummer was the commencement of the year and mid- 
winter was the middle. The sacrificial year, on the other 
hand began with winter solstice, as stated in the Vedanga 
Jyotisa. 

Each of the two worlds, the earth and the sky, is divided 
into three minor worlds called earth, air and sky, and one 
of their characteristics pointing out their arrival and depar- 
ture is thus stated in the following passage of the Taittirlya 
BraJimana : 11 

“Give me the heaven ; give me the air (or atmosphere) ; 
give me the earth ; give me the earth; give me the atmos- 
phere and give me the heaven ; expand with the day and 
contract with the night; expand with night and contract 
with the day; increase desire and contract desire.” 

The order of the enumeration should he particularly 
noticed here : heaven, air, earth; earth, air and heaven. This 
shows that the sacrificial year began in mid-winter and 
passed through spring, summer, autumn in the middle, and 
autumn in the other half, then air, and first half of winter 


11 III, 10,4. 
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terminating with the winter solstice. After winter solstice 
the days begin to get longer and longer and nights shorter 
and shorter until they become equal at the vernal equinox; 
and after that the days become longer than nights, till at the 
summer solstice the day becomes the longest and the night 
becomes the shortest. Again onwards the days contract and 
the nights expand till they become equal at the autumnal 
equinox, after which the nights become longer than days 
till at the winter solstice the night becomes the longest. This 
is what is meant by the expansion and contraction of days 
and nights spoken of in the passage. 

The division of a year into six worlds, i.e., half a year 
into three worlds, is still more clearly set forth in the 
following passage of the Aitareya Bmhmana : — 12 

“ He who desires heaven should use two anustubhs. There 
are sixty -four syllables in two anustubhs. Each of these three 
worlds (earth, air, and sky) contains (three) twenty-one places, 
one rising above the other (just as the steps of a ladder). By 
twenty-one steps he ascends to each of these worlds severally ; 
by taking the sixty-fourth step he stands firm in the celestial 
world. He who having such knowledge uses two anustubhs 
gains footing in the celestial world.” 

This is enjoined in connection with Svistakft offerings 
made in dlksanlya sacrifice. The verses recited while making 
the offering mav be in any meter, and the sacrifieer desirous of 
reaching the heavenly world is asked to recite two verses in 
the anmtubh meter. The reason for the selection of this 
particular meter is explained in the above passage. The 
distance of the heavenly world from the terrestrial world is 
three times thrice twenty-one, i.e., 3x63=189 and the last 
step of heavenly world is the 64th. This implies that the 
same three worlds in descending order will contain 3x63— 189 
steps, making a total of 378 steps. The god of the first step 
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of the terrestrial world is Agni and the god of the last step of 
the heaven world is Visnu. This is what is meant by the 
statement made in the beginning of the Aitareya Brdhmana 
that “ Agni has the lowest and Visnu the highest place among 
the gods.” Here the number 378 denotes the days of a cyclic 
year with 360 ordinary days and 18 intercalary days. As usual 
with the Vedic poets. The author of the Aitareya has placed 
nine of the 18 intercalary days before and the remaining 
nine after the central day called Vispu. Since we know that 
the Savana year of the Vedic poet was a year of 360 days and 
that the solar year was of 366 days, the cyclic year with 18 
intercalary days must necessarily be a third year. This is 
borne out by the following passages of the Niclana Sutra : 1S 

“Who knows that Parivatsara in which no solar month, 
or lunar month, or even the naksatra month remains without 
completion. In that year which consists of 379 days neither the 
solar, nor the lunar nor the nalcsatra month remains without 
being completed. In that year the sun goes to the south for 
27 periods of seven days each and to the north for a similar 
period. The sacrificer should insert 9 days before the central 
day and nine days after the central day in the sambharya 
months, i.e., the sixth and the seventh months.” 

The beginning of the year with daksindyana deserves 
particular notice. Accordingly the central day is the winter 
solstice day. The number of intercalary days is 18, of which 
nine are added before and nine after the central day. The word 
visuvan for the central day does not mean equinoctial day, as 
it does in modern works of astronomy. Hence it goes without 
saying that the year observed consisted of 360 days and 
that it was adjusted with the solar year of 366 days by adding 
to the former 18 days in every third year, with the object of 
terminating the three months, the solar month of 3d§- days, 
the lunar of 29| days and the naksatra month of 27£ days 
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at the same time. Now three solar years of 3 66 days each 
contain 3x366=1098 days. Dividing this by 30|, the 
number of days in each solar month as stated in the JS/idana 
Sutra, we have 1098 = ^=36 full solar months. 

Similarly dividing the same by 29-|, the number of days 
in each lunar month, as stated in the same Sutra , we have 
1098-4- = 37 jf. 

Likewise dividing the same by 27£, the number of 
days in one sidereal revolution of the moon, we have 
1098 -=-27|=40 

Here in the last two cases there are fractions of nearly 
*th and £th of a day respectively. Still the poets seem to 
have neglected them as insignificant or adjusted the fraction 
as often as it amounted to a day or two. Accordingly the 
Satapalha Brahmana 14 counts only 35 instead of 36 inter- 
calary days in a particular cycle of six years or two cycles of 
three years each. 

It is therefore clear that the Vedic poets had a cycle of 
three savana years with 18 intercalary days added at the rate 
of nine days before and nine days after the central day called 
oisuvan. The two halves of the year were called earth and 
heaven, each containing 27 periods of 7 days, as clearly stated 
in the passage quoted above. Now 27 periods of 7 days are 
equal to 3 periods of 63 days or steps each, as stated in the 
Aitarega Brahmana. 

The division of the year into weeks of 7 days though not 
with the names of planets, seems to have been an accomplish- 
ed fact. 

The following verses of the Atharva Veda 15 furnish addi- 
tional proof of the connection of the worlds and three years’ 
cycle : — 

“ Of all the many god-frequented pathways that traverse 
the realm between the earth and heaven, 


14 X, 3, 10. 


14 VI, 55 
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Consign me, all ye gods, to that which leadeth to perfect 
and inviolable safety. 

Maintain us in well-being summer, winter, dew-time, and 
spring, autumn and rainy season. 

Give us our share of cattle and of children. May we 
enjoy your unassailed protection. 

Pay to the year your lofty adoration, to the first year, the 
second^ and the present . 

May we abide in the auspicious favour arid gracious love 
of those who claim our worship”. 

Griffith and other translators of the Vedas have taken this 
to refer to a cycle of three lunar years. But as stated in clear 
terms in the Nidana Sutra, it is a cycle of three civil-solar 
years. What deserves particular attention in these verses is 
the beginning of the year with summer, the goal of the earth, 
and heaven in winter. 

It is now clear that three earths and the three realms of 
night spoken of in I, 102, 8 ; 105, 5; 109, 9 ; VI, 41, 23 
and the three-wheeled chariot in X, 85, 14 seem to refer to 
the same cycle of three years. I have already pointed out 
that the two worlds, called heaven and earth (dyaodprthivi), 
or father and mother, are the two ay anas, the northern and 
southern, both making together a year. The cow, the mother, 
is also said as briuging forth a new calf every year, be- 
tween worlds. In the same hymn (I, 164, 7), the poet speaks 
of three mothers and three fathers bringing forth a single 
child. This also seems to refer to the cycle of three years. 
The verse runs as follows : — 

“ Bearing three mothers and three fathers, single he stood 
erect : they never make him weary.” 

The three-wheeled chariot of the Asvins to carry the sun’s 
daughter for her marriage 16 seems also to allude to the 
cycle of three years, inasmuch as the 6th verse of the same 

>« I, 34, 5 ; X, 85, 14, 
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hymn speaks of three heavens, three earths and three water- 
worlds. Three lucid regions, the threefold amfta i and the 
chariot with the sevenfold reins 17 the three earths and three 
heavens resting on Varuna 18 the thrice seven close-pressed 
ridges and the thrice-sixty Maruts spoken of 19 can al! fiod 
a satisfactory explanation on the hypothesis of the cycle 
of three years. The numbers, 7, 21, and 63 are, as already 
pointed out, the week of 7 days, three weeks of 7 days and 9 
weeks of 7 days. It is probable that since the numbers of 
days of every third year was divisible by 7, the division of 
the year into periods of 7 days each was for the first time 
applied only to the intercalary year before applying it to 
all years, whether ordinary or intercalary. 

Whether the cycle served the purpose sought for it is 
another question. It is enough to know that it is a cycle 
of three years. The six days above the savana year or 360 
days are termed Atiratras and are so stated in the 
Suryaprajhap ti . 20 

If there is still any doubt about the observance by the 
Vedic Poets of a cycle of three civil years of 360 days each 
with eighteen intercalary days, the following passage from 
the iSatapatha Brahmam 21 will remove it - 

“ Now what seven hundred and twenty bricks there are 
(in the fire-altar), they are three hundred and sixty Taj us- 
mati bricks ; and what thirty-six there are in addition, they 
are the thirteenth intercalary month.” 

Evidently the author of this passage identifies the 720 
of the seven hundred and fifty-six bricks of the altar with 
the 360 days and 360 nights of the year 22 and the remaining 
thirty-six bricks, with the days intercalated to the year. 

11 VI, 44, 23-24. > » VII, 87, 5. 

ls VII, 85, 2 and 8. 20 Pp. 218-220. 

21 X, 5,4,6. 

32 The altar being identical with the year, the 720 bricks represent the days and 
night* of the year. Eggeling, Saiapatha Brahimna (S.B.E,), Part IV, p. 383, 
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It is easy to understand that the author meant a cycle of 
six civil-solar years, when the civil or savana year of 360 
days will fall short of six solar years of 366 days each by 36 
days. Evidently this is the same thing as adding 18 days 
to every third civil year in order to adjust it with the solar 
year of 366 days. 

Professors Macdonell and Keith are of opinion that 
though there are evident references to the Devayana or 
TTttarayana and the Pitryana or Dahsinayana in the Vedas, 
the limits of the ayanas are not known and that there 
are only doubtful references to the solstice in the j Bgveda . 23 
But it must be borne in mind that the ayanas would 
not be spoken of, unless their limits, the two solstices, 
were known. Nor does it seem to have been so difficult a 
task to understand the beginning and the close of the ayanas. 
One of the striking features of the ayanas is, as clearly 
stated in the passage of the Taittiriya Brahmana quoted above, 
the elongation and contraction of days and nights in the 
uttar ay ana and contraction and elongation of days and nights 
in the dakmidyana. Another important feature is that the 
shadow cast by a gnomon on the day of summer solstice is the 
shortest and that on the day of winter solstice is the 
longest in the northern latitudes. These two seem to be the 
striking features availed of by the Vedic poets to determine 
their solstices. The Suryaprajnapti of the Jainas relies 
upon them as unfailing guides. According to the latter the 
day in midsummer measures 18 muhurtas or 14 hours and 
24 minutes with a shadow of 24 ahgulas in length ; and that of 
winter solstice 12 muhurta ; with a shadow of 48 angulas. 
Evidently a day of 14 hours 24 minutes occurs only about the 
latitude of 36° degrees and not below and certainly not in 
Magadha (latitude 24°), the place where Mah&vlra the author 
of the Suryaprajnapati lived. 


Vedic Index, YoL II, p. 467. 
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It appears therefore that it was a traditional account 
relating to earlier times and higher latitudes where the 
Vedic poets, the ancestors of both the Jainas and 
the Brahmanas, lived. We cannot expect the Vedic poets, 
especially those of the Rgveda, to tell us the length of the 
day or night in hours and minutes or in muhurtas or nadis. 
The division of days and nights in muhurtas and nadls does 
not seem to have been known to them. Even assuming that 
it was known to them, there was no instrument to precisely 
measure those divisions. The use of the shadow of a gnomon 
in measuring the muhurtas is a complicated business beyond 
the capacity of the Vedic poets. It is not so simple a 
process as the determination of the solstices by observing the 
shortest and longest shadows of definite length cast by a 
gnomon of a fixed length. Nor even does the waterclock 
referred to both in the Ve clang a JgoUsa and the Arthasdstra 
of Kautilya seem to have been known. The one contrivance 
which the poets seem to have made use of to ascertain day 
divisions was the recitation of Vedic hymns. As already 
pointed, the utterance of 216,000 syllables measured a day. 
That is =3,600 syllables measure a nadilcd of 24 

minutes. According to Varahamihira’s Pancasiddhautikd , 24 
a nddiJca, is measured by the recitation of 60 verses of 60 
syllables each, i.e., 3,600 syllables. The syllables of one set 
of seven meters used in the Vedas amount to 252. They 
take nearly 2-| minutes to recite. 

That the Vedic poets used the meters to determine the 
day or night time, is clearly stated in the following passage 
of the Niddna Sutra . 25 

“ In the Agnistoma sacrifice the twelve stotras or sets of 
verses chanted leave three muhurtas or 6 naclilcas unmeasured. 
From this it is clear that each set of a stotra measured 
a muhurta . Accordingly it may be presumed that the 


1 Panca8iddhaniiha f p. 82, 


3a IX, 8. 
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Jgnistoma - day measured only 12 muhurtas, since only 12 
sfotras are used to measure the time of that sacrifice : the 
Vhthya - day with fifteen stotras was a day of 15 muhurtas 
and that Sodasl day was measured by a set of 16 stotras, 
corresponding to its 16 or more muhurtas 

Anyhow, it is probable that twelve being the least, the 
shortest day or night of the Vedic poets measured only 12 
muhurtas ; and this question requires elaborate investiga- 
tion. 

Another important feature of the solstice days seems to 
be the length of the shadow cast by a gnomon or P-urus a as 
it is termed in the astronomical works of the Hindus. In 
almost all of the astronomical works and especially the 
Suryaprjnapti of Mahavlra it is stated that the lowest shadow 
cast by a puruia or gnomon of 12 angular in height is 2 pad as 
or 24 ahgulas and that during the six months from the summer 
solstice in Sravana the shadow grows longer by 4 angulrs 
each month, measuring 48 ahgulas or 4 padas on the day of the 
"Winter solstice in the month of Magha. We are not however 
told precisely whether they measured the midday shadow or 
the shadow at any other time. The commentator on the 
Suryaprajnapti says that the shadow east by a gnomon or any 
other thing either in the morning or in the evening was the 
shadow meant by the author of the Suryaprajnapti. But 
according to the Pahoasiddhantika and other later astronomical 
works, it is the midday shadow that is always used in 
astronomical calculations. It is more than probable that the 
poet-astronomers of the Yedic age made use of the midday 
shadow in their astronomical considerations. The reason for 
this is not far to seek ; in order to find out the east-west line 
and north-south line, the author of Srauta Sutra requires us to 
draw a circle with a diameter comprising as many ahgulls as 
the gnomon is high. The line joining the two points on the 
circumference of the circle where the gnomon’s shadow 
enters into and passes out of the circle is taken as the 
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east-west line. Then taking these two points as centres, two 
arcs of circles with any diameter are described. 

Through the intersecting points of these two arcs a line 
is drawn and it is taken to be the north-south line ; and is 
called the ‘ fish 5 or yam, ‘ barley corn.’ 26 

As will be seen, the Yedic poets seem to have called their 
gnomon Vamana or dwarf and its shadow Vamana\s or Visnu’s 
foot-prints. It is therefore more than likely that they 
noticed the fish-figure when they attempted to find out the 
east-west line and the north-south line. 27 We shall also see 
how the day of winter solstice once occurred when the sun pass- 
ed through the zodiacal sign Pisces which is marked by the 
constellations Purva-bhadrapada, U ttara-bhadrapada, and 
Revatl. Three quarters of the first of the above three stars 
mark also the sign of Aquarius. It is probable that the reason 
why the last or the 12th sign of the zodiac is called Pisces 
is the formation of the fish-figure noticed when attempt was 
made to find out the north-south line. Anyhow it appeal's 
certain that the intimate connection of the fish-figure with the 
gnomon’s shadow, as shown above, points to the selection of 
the midday shadow. There is, however, no evidence to prove 
that the Yedic poets knew how to ascertain the meridian line 
and the horizontal line and surface, these being two important 
points essential to determine the position of the sun in the 
ecliptic circle. All that I venture to ascribe to their credit 
is that they attempted to find out approximately the arrival 
of equinoctial, and solstitial days by roughly measuring the 
strides made by Yisnu on those days. It does not require 
much knowledge of mathematical astronomy to know that 
the shadow cast by a gnomon on the day of summer solstice 
is least and that it is the longest on the day of winter solstice. 
Once this is known, it is by far the easiest process to ascertain 

Bodh&yana’s Sulva Sutras, Pandit, Vol. 9, and Pancasiddhdntikd of Var&hamihira f 

p. 25. 

' fait. 8am. V, 2, 5. 
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by the measurement of the gnomon’s shadow the arrival 
of the solstitial days, of course within the limits of an error 
of eight or nine days before or after. Another important 
point to be borne in mind in this connection is the early or 
periodical migration of the poets from upper to lower latitudes 
in the north. Hence it is that we read of 4, 5, or 6 strides 
of Visnu instead of the usual 1, 2, or 3 strides. 

“ Through all this world strode Visnu ; thrice his foot 
he planted and the whole was gathered in his footstep’s dust.” 

Eg. I, 22, T7. ss 

“ A mortal man, when he beholds two steps of him 
who looks upon the light, is restless with amaze ; but his 
third step doth no one venture to approach, no, nor the 
feathered birds who fly with wings.” 

Eg. I, 155, 5. 

“ The station indicated by the third step is invisible, 
because it is far away, south to the equator. 

(Visnu) who verily alone upholds the three folks, the 
earth, the heaven, and all living creatures.” 

Eg. I, 154, 4. 

“ A thousand heads has Purusa, a thousand eyes, a 
thousand feet. Having covered the earth on every side, he 
rose up by ten ahgulas. 

This Purusa is all that yet hath been and all that is 
to be. 

His one Pdda is all the creatures and his third Pdda 
is nectar in heaven. 

With three Pddas he went up ; his (first) Pdda has 
again been here. Thence he strode out to every side what 
eats not and what eats. 

Eg. X, 90, 1-4. 

58 Also Tait 9 Sam, I, 2, 13. 
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“ Step widely Vispu ; give us broad space for dwell- 
ing in. 

Fire is to be kiudled by the navel of Visnu ; 

It is twelve nngulas (prddesa) only : for so much is the 
navel of Visnu.” 

Kathalea Sam, XX, 7. 

The priest imitating Visnu’s strides says : — 

“ Thou art the step of Visnu smiting enemies, with 
gayatri meter I step across the earth ; thou art the step 
of Visnu smiting imprecations, with tristubh meter I step 
across the atmosphere ; thou art the step of Vispu, smiter 
of the evil doer, with the jagati meter I step across the sky; 
thou art the step of Vispu, smiter of the enemy ; with 
anustuhli meter, I step across the quarters.” 

Tait. Sam. I, 6,5. 

The wider the shadow is, the greater is the number of 
steps, and accordingly greater the certainty of the arrival of the 
day of winter solstice; hence the poet asks Visnu to complete 
his usual three strides. The last passage makes the 
strides four instead of three. As the meters enumerated here 
contain 24, 44, 48 and 32 syllables respectively, it is probable 
that the syllables represented the ahgulas of the steps and 
that the anmtubh measured the shadow of some day after 
winter solstice. Accordingly we read 

“ In that he takes the steps of Vispu, the saerifieer be- 
coming Visnu, wins these worlds by the meters so as to be 
irrecoverable.” 

Tait. Sam. I, 7, 6. 

“The Devas and the Asuras strove for these worlds. 
Visnu saw this dwarf ; he offered it to its own deity. Then 
he conquered these worlds.” 

Tait. Sam. II, 1, 2. 

“ When he obtains a thousand cattle (cows) he should 
offer a dwarf to Vispu.” 

Tait. Sam. II, 1, 4, 
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Here the Devas are the uttarayana and the Asuras the 
daksinayana. The gnomon is the dwarf. A dwarf sacrificial 
beast is also meant by it. ; 

“When with Indra, 0 Vispu, thou didst strive, then didst 
thou in three divide the thousand ... 

Then said Indra, about to slay Vrtra, “0 friend Visnu, 
step thou more widely.” 

Tait . Sam. Ill, 2, 11. 

“In that he strides the steps of Visnu by them he 
secures the yonder world.” 

Tait. Sam. V, 2, 1. 

The number 1000 and its division into three parts will 
be explained later on. It should be noticed here that the 
slaying of Vrtra by Indra coincided with the strides of 
Visnu. 29 

The Vedic literature abounds in passages referring to 
the strides of Visnu and for want of space only a few, select- 
ed here and there, are quoted here. In all these passages 
Visnu or Purusa is always mentioned with his three strides 
or footprints. The word purusa is still a technical name 
given to the gnomon in all the astronomical works of the 
Hindus. Hence it is inferred that purusa is probably a 
gnomon bearing the name of Visnu, the sun. The custom 
of making a line of shadow in the sacrificial hall, as stated 
in the following passage of the Atharva Veda (XIII, 1, 57), 
supports this inference. The passage runs as follows : — 

“Thou, who, between the fire and me, passest across the 
line of shadows ( okay'd ), thy root, I sever : never more mayest 
thou cover the shadow on the ground.” 

The hymn in which this passage occurs is addressed to 
Rohita, certainly the sun. The following passages from the 
same hymn show that Rohita is the sun or Vispu : — 

“ Rohita gave the earth and heaven their being; there 
the Paramesthi held the cord extended. 

29 Tait. Sam. II, 4, 12 and II, 5, 2 where Yytra is said to have been slain at a full moon. 

44 . 
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Thereupon reposeth Aja Ekapada. He with his might 
hath established earth and heaven.” (6) 

'* He measured out mid-air and all the regions.” (7) 

“ He on earth the bright one’s station hath reached heaven- 
ly light and all the worlds.” (16) 

“ She hath come one-footed, or two-footed, four-footed, or 
eight-footed, or nine-footed. This Universe’s thousand-syllabled 
PanMi.” (42) 

“ This, O Immortal one, I know of these, thy progress 
to the sky, thy dwelling place in the loftiest heaven.” 

Here the Earth and Heaven are the ay anas and Aja 
Ekapada is, as will be shown later on, the Purvabhadrapada 
star. The cow referred to in verse 42 is the central day, as 
already pointed out. The number 1,000 will be explained 
later on. The immortal one is the sun identified with Vispu 
or Purusa. The following verses from the Tait. Sam. (IV, 
1, 8) is an additional proof of shadow measure 

“ He (Hirapyagarbha) supporteth the earth and sky . . . 
He whose shadow is immortality and death.” 30 
Here life and death mean uttarayana and daksinayana; 
for as stated in the BJiagavadgita (VIII, 24 and 25) the two 
ayams are called by various names. Among them are (1) 
fire, (2) light, (3) day, (4) white for the uttarayana and (1) 
smoke, (2) night, (3) black are the names for the daksinayana . 
Accordingly we can easily understand what the poet means 
when he says “I know this great Burma who resembles the 
sun and who stands beyond the night (i.e. } daksinayana ) ; ... 
Whoever knows him will be immortal ; for there is no other 
path for the ay ana . 31 

The following passages from the Taitt. Aranyaka (I, 8, 
28, etc., will establish beyond doubt that Visnu’s footsteps 
are the dividing marks of the ay anas : — 

“ 0 Vispu, thou boldest firmly the two quarters (rodasi), 
and thou supportest the earth with the rays on both sides. 

80 Compare Rg. X, 131, and A, 7. IV, 1. 8. 


a 1 Tait, Aranyaka III, 12, 39. 
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That is the strength of Yisjiu, they say. What splendour ! 
What extreme limit ! One alone ! He holds those two bright 
quarters. They say that the strength of Yispu is derived from 
the wind. With three feet he holds them. His one station 
is the best. This earth contains 1,000 and the sky also 1,000. 32 
The Asvins, the Bhujyus or the Nasatyas as they are called, 
are the two lords of this whole world. The earth is the wife 
and the sky is the husband. They marry. Their sons are 
Budra and the Lord of Speech ; and Sarama is the daughter. 
Of these two, one is white {uttar ay ana) and the other is 
the bearer of sacrifice (; yajatam ). The days are dissimilar. 
Ye, two, are like the sky. ... The wonderful abodes of the 
world, the two store-houses, the sky and the earth, move like 
friends. Ye, both, with the Asvins having their mules, hear 
my prayer and come to me with Surya the daughter of 
the sun.” 

If the three worlds, earth, air, and sky meant to the 
Vedie poets three divisions of the year from summer solstice 
to winter solstice in ascending order, and also the other 
three divisions of the other half in descending or reverse 
order, as clearly stated in the Tait. Brahmana quoted above, 
there is no reason to doubt that by the measure of these worlds 
in terms of Purus t’s or Yisnu’s paclas the poets must have 
necessarily meant the varying lengths of th epurusa’s (gnomon’s) 
shadow in those three worlds. It is an astronomical fact 
that the shadow of a gnomon on a given day and in a parti- 
cular place or latitude is a fixed quantity. I venture to 
believe that this fact was known to the Rgvedie poets and 
they ascertained the beginning and close of their two or three 
or six worlds by means of the purusa’s shadow. The name of 
the gnomon in all Sanskrit astronomical works is purusa, a 
word which also means Yisnu. What else can we expect the 
poets to mean when they say in arithmetical numbers that 
purusa measured the earth with all its creatures with one 

3J Tait. Ira. I, 10, 1- 
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pada {paddsya visvd bhutani ) and that he rose more than 
three padas high in the sphere of the sky ( tripadurdhvam udait 
purusah ... tripad asydmrtam dim ) ? At the very beginning 
of the JPurusasuhta hymn (By., X, 35) the poet says that, the 
wonderful purusa covered the entire earth and stood up by ten 
■ angulas. When so saying, they must be taken to be either 
childish, bordering on lunacy, or admirably learned and keen 
in observing astronomical facts and figures in the dark epoch 
‘in which they lived. I prefer to take the latter view, in 
as much as the measures of the shadow in padas, as given in 
the Burusastilcta and other hymns admirably determines the 
two solstices for the latitude of 36° degrees, which formed one 
of their earliest homes on their way towards the interior 
of India. In order to work out these problems and verify the 
figures, it is necessary that we should know the exact height 
of the purusa and the length of the pada. In our modern 
astronomical works purusa is invariably taken to be of 12 
angulas in height and pada (or pada, its synonym), is also 
taken to be of 12 angulas in length. But in the SrautasTdras, 
purusa means a pole of 120 angulas and pada a quarter of any 
measure, 83 or 30 angulas in this case. Taking the latter 
measures, we may work out the sum and see whether the 
figures hold good for the latitude of 36° degrees or any other 
latitude. Now the statement of the Burusasukta is that 
purusa measured the earth, i.e., summer solstice with one 
pada or 30 angulas and the sky, i.e., the winter solstice with 
three padas or 90 angulas more than his own height. That is 
how I explain the word urdhva in tripad urdhvani udait 
purusah. Now the tangent of the angle subtending the 
are forming the zenith distance of the sun is ^=4= *25 
where 30 is the length of the shadow and 120 is the gnomon. 
Hence the angle is 14° degrees from trigonometrical 
tables. This added to 24° degrees, the measure of the sun’s 

33 Bodhayana’s Bulva and Kapardi Swami’s Commentary on Apastamba jSulva , patala 
IX and III. There seems to be a pun^a of 96 angulas in height also. 
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declination on the day of summer solstice, gives 38° degrees 
for the latitude. 

Similarly for the winter solstice, tangent of the zenith 
distance is = 14= . Hence from the Suryasiddhanta 

tables the corresponding arc or angle is 60°. Deducting 
from this the measure of the sun’s declination (as the sun is 
in the southern hemisphere), we have 60°— 24°=36°. 

It is also stated that Puntsa measured the atmosphere or 
the rainy season (not the equinox, vernal or autumnal) by 
two pddas or 60 angulas. The zenith distance of the sun 
corresponding to the shadow of 60 angulas is about 27°, i.e., 
when the sun is about 9° above the equator. This perhaps 
marks the time of aparapaksa, the latter half of the month of 
Bhadrapada when the pitrs are worshipped. 

The difference of 2° in the latitude as measured by the 
length of the shadow on the summer solstice may be due to 
various causes. Difficulty in placing the gnomon exactly in 
the meridian circle, error in reading the length of the shadow, 
measuring the shadow before or after true midday, uneven- 
ness of the surface, etc., these and other causes introduce no 
small error in the shadow-measure. Notwithstanding these 
unavoidable errors, the continued observation of the measures 
of the shadow and those of the length of the day for 7 or 8 
days before the solstitial day would not fail to apprise the 
poets of the arrival of the expected day. The other measures 
of Yisnu’s strides frequently referred to in the Yedas, such as 
10 angulas pradesa or 12 angulas, three pddas, four pddas, 
etc., may probably relate to the determination of other 
auspicious occasions of the year. Anyhow the shortest shadow 
and the longest day of 18 muhurtas appear to have been the 
determinants of the summer solstice, while the longest shadow 
and the shortest day of 12 muhurtas , i.e., the Agnistoma day 
with twelve stoiras corresponding to the 12 muhurtas, indi- 
cated the arrival of the winter solstice. The reference made 
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in the Nidanasutra 34 to a day and a night of 15 muhurtas each 
and also to a day of 12 muhurtas clearly implies a day of 
38 muhurtas and a night of 12 muhurtas. These consider- 
ations incline me to believe that the Vedic poets divided 
the year into two halves termed the earth and heaven, also 
called mother and father and that the longest day and shortest 
shadow characterised the extreme limit of the ut tardy ana 
and the shortest day and longest shadow the close of the 
dalssiiidyana. 

Now this JPurusa is also called by various names such as 
Vispu, Tripada, Aja Ekapada, Narayaiia or Naranarayana, Nara 
being the name of Arjuna or Phalguna. Now if Visiyu’s feet 
measured the shadow and thereby determined the winter solstice 
at the middle of the year, we might take it for granted that 
head of the year lay on the midsummer day when the rains 
began from the month of Purusha, and the goddess Surya, the 
daughter of the Sun was married to the Moon. Erom the 
legend recorded in the Satapatha JBrdhmana and Taitt, 
Aratiyaha , we learn that Visnu’s head once lay at the Magha 
star and was cut off by the springing of the bow, which he 
held in his hand resting his head on one of the extremities 
of that bow bent with the string. Accordingly the feet must 
lie at the fourteenth star from the Magha. The 14th star 
is Satabhisak. Hence the feet must be on that star. But from 
the name, Aja Ekapada, given to the Purvabhadrapada, it 
appears that the feet lay at the beginning of the 15th asterism. 
This is not, however, a serious error, considering the age when 
this observation was made. Or we may take the begin- 
ning of Purvaphalguni as the place of the head and the 
beginning of Purvabhadrapada as the place of the feet. 
Owing to the precession of the equinoxes the solstitial point 
receded from the beginning of the Purvaphalguni through 
Magha to the end of Aslesa, in the course of about 1200 


6i Nidana, II, 13 and IX, 8. 
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years. Hence the summer solstice, the place of Tfthwi (the 
beginning of Daksinayana) took its place at the end of Aslesa 
instead of Magha, carrying the head of Visnu to that new 
place. This was a wonderful and rather astonishing pheno- 
menon to the trained observers of the heavens, who were 
habituated to observe the head of Yisnu in the constellation 
of Magha for about 1000 years under the unmistakeable test 
of the gnomon and the stotras. Hence the Vedic poets 
frequently say that Yisnu’s head was cut off and blown away 
from the constellation of Magha, its usual resting place. 

As has been already pointed out, the Yedic poets adjusted 
their civil year of 860 days with their solar year of 366 days 
by interculating 18 days once in three years or 2x99 days 
once in 33 years. They added nine days before the central 
winter solstice day and nine days after it in every third year 
or 99 days before and 99 days after the central day in every 
33rd year or 11th cycle of three years. These days they 
called the castles of the serpentlike Yrtra who is described 
as having imprisoned the waters in his coils on account of the 
delay of the arrival of the rains to the extent of the number 
of intercalary days. Later on Yrtra seems to have become 
the §esa serpent lying on the line beginning and ending 
with the two solstices with its head in U ttaraphalgunl and its 
tail in the U ttarabhadrapada called Ahirbudhnya. The Vedic 
poets seem to have observed two kinds of years, one the 
sacrificial year beginning with winter solstice and another 
popular year beginning with the summer solstice. Hence 
they call the winter solstice the central day on some occasions 
and at other times the summer solstice also as the central 
day. 

This important myth about the cutting of Visim’s head 
is narrated in the Satapatha Brahmana (XIY. 1,116 etc.) as 
follows : 

“ But, indeed, Yisnu was unable to control that love of 
glory of his ; and so even now every one can control that love 
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of glory of his. Taking his how, together with three arrows 
he stepped forth. He stood, resting his head on the end of 
the bow. Not daring to attack him the gods sat themselves 
down all around him. Then the ants said— 4 What would 
you give to him who would gnaw the bowstring ? 5 — 4 We would 
give him the constant enjoyment of food, and he would find 
water in the desert.’ 4 So be it,’ they said. Having gone into 
him, they gnawed his bowstring. When it was cut, the ends 
of the bow, springing asunder, cut off Visnu’s head. It fell 
with the sound ghfn ; and on falling it became yonder sun ; 
and the rest of his body lay stretched out towards the east.” 

44 And Makha, indeed, is the same as Visnu. Hence 
Indra became Makhavat (possessed of Makha), since Makha- 
vat is he who is mystically called Maghavat, for the gods love 
the mystic.” (Sat. Br., XIV. I, 1, 13). 

The text goes on, narrating how the gods succeeded in 
performing their headless sacrifice, and how they learnt the 
art of such performance from a sage called Dadhyanch who 
lost his head for revealing it and got a horse’s head put on 
by the As'vins and how the priests symbolically represented 
that performance by the Pravargya ceremony forming part 
of all Soma sacrifices. In the Pravargya rite, the priests 
prepare an earthern pot called Mahavlra to present the head 
of Yisnu or sacrifice and boiling milk in it, offer oblations 
into the fire. In this connection the following passages (Sat. 
Br., XIV. 1, 2, 9) deserve notice : — 

44 O divine Heaven and earth, may I this day compass 
for you Makha’s head. Makha being the sacrifice, he thus 
says, ‘may I this day accomplish for you the head of the 
sacrifice.’ — ‘On the earth’s place of divine worship,’ — for on 
a place of divine worship of the earth he prepares it, — ‘for 
Makha thee ! for Makha’ s head thee !’ — ” 

Prom this passage it is clear that Makha and ; Magha 
(star) were considered identical and that Magha (the 
star) was the head of the sacrifice on the earth’s place, 
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i.e., on the beginning of the Daksinayana and that after 
Visnu’s head had disappeared from that place and the head 
of the year receded back owing to the procession of the 
solstitial colure, as noticed both by observation of the stars 
and characteristic marks the longest day and the shortest 
shadow, the poet astronomers performed a pravargya rite 
through the period of intercalary days. This corroborates 
what Prof. Jacobi has said regarding the beginning of the 
Hindu year once in summer solstice in Magha or Purva- 
phalgunl earlier still. 35 He quotes verses from the JRgveda 
(X.85, 13) and the Atharvaveda (XIV. 1, 13) in support of 
his view. Both the verses though varying in the reading 
of the word of Magha, are of the same purport and as 
follows : — 

“ In Magha the kine are killed, and in Phalguni the 
marriage (of Surya) is held.” 

Considering this passage along with another Rgvedic 
passage (VII. 103, 9) implying the beginning of the year in 
midsummer the Professor concluded saying as follows : — 

“ Now the vernal equinox was in Krttika and the summer 
solstice was in Magha about 2500 B. 0. The statement of 
the Jyotisa as to the position of the colures is much later 
and it corresponds to the fourteenth or fifteenth century B. C. 
and shows a repeated fixing of the colures. That, however, 
is less important for us now ; the chief point is that the 
Vedic texts, properly so called, contain a determination of 
the colure which was evidently correct for them and was 
only corrected in the Jyotisa, a determination that leads us 
to at least the beginning of the three thousand years B. C. 
Considerably older than this, even, is the position of the 
colures, which we may infer for the Rgveda, a position, 
which, as our table shows, corresponded to reality about 
4500 B. C.” 

85 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXIII, 18iJ4, p. 154, 
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The tables appended to by him are as follows : — 


l 

Draconis 

3.0 

magnitude 

438 

polar dist. 

4700 

B.C. 

a 

33 

3.3 


0. 6 

55 

2780 

33 

K 

' » 

3.3 

st 

444 

55 

1290 

33 ■ 

/3 

Ursae Minoris 

2.0 


6.28 

55 

1060 

33 

a 

jj 

2.0 


0.28 

55 

2100 

A.D. 


Mr. Bal G-angadhar Tilak also has come to the same 
conclusion in his Orion by finding references in the Vedas to 
the position of the equinoctial colure in the Mrgasiras. 

Considering the loci of the head and feet of Visnu and 
his foot-prints on the central and beginning days of the two 
worlds, the couple of Dyavaprthivl, and the removal of 
Visnu’s head from the constellation Magha, I have come to 
the same conclusion. This is not an accidental coincidence ; 
and it is hoped that the followers of the late Prof. Max 
Muller will change their cherished theories of 1500 B. C. 
fixed for the beginning of the Vedic literature and accept 
its beginning at the traditional commencement of the Kali- 
yuga in 3100 B. C. Though the rate of precession of the 
colure might not be known to the early Hindus, they knew 
at least its shifting once in every thousand years (in round 
numbers). For the first time its shifting from Magha 
was, as seen above, noticed in the Brahmanas. Next its 
location in the middle of Aslesa is found recorded in the 
Vedanga Jyotisa. Later on in 550 B. C. situation of the 
summer solstice at the close of Pusya is recorded in the 
SuryaprajnapU of the Jainas. In the latter part of the sixth 
century A. I), it is said to have been passing through the 
beginning of Punarvasu in the Pancasiddhantika of Varaha- 
mihira. This shows a continued observation of the situation 
and shifting of the eolures a number of times in the course 
of 3600 years, 
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III 

The Yedic Gods and the Chronology of the Yedas. 

Scholars may after all say that what I said regarding the 
chronology of the Yedas, basing it on the position of the 
solstitial colure in Magha and its shifting from that position, 
is mere speculation deserving the same fate that attended 
the opinion of Prof. Jacobi and Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 
Under this apprehension, I propose to traverse along a differ- 
ent road and place before scholars what the Vedic poets 
have themselves to say regarding their own era. They seem 
to have counted 3339 years from some starting point 
and recorded it in Rg. Ill, 9, 9. They seem to have regarded 
each year a god ; and the total uumber of gods seems 
to have amount to 3339. I propose to prove this and 
place it before Vedic scholars for impartial consideration and 
judgment. 

I have pointed out in the second section of this paper 
that the two worlds, called the heaven and earth (Dyavapr- 
thivi) and also father and mother, are the two ay anas, the 
northern ayana and the southern ay ana, both making together 
one year, and that the three fathers and three mothers 
indicate a cycle of three years. Closely associated with the 
cycle of three years are the gods and intercalary days 
under the name Vrtra. This view is confirmed by the follow- 
ing passages from the 1 Igveda and the Atharvaveda 

“True to his holy law, he (Varuna) knows the twelve 
moons with their progeny : he knows the moon of later birth. 

He knows the pathway of the wind he knows the 

gods who dwell above.” 

j Eg. I, 25, 8-9. 

“Lord of red steeds (Agni), who lovest song, bring 
thou these three and thirty-three gods.” 


Eg. I, 55, 2. 
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Here in the first verse the year of 12 full moons is 
clearly mentioned and the moon of later birth is the new year. 
The pathway of the wind is 63 days in each of the six worlds, 
as already shown above. The gods are the deities of the years. 
The prayer to Agni to bring the 33 gods implies the recurrence 
of the cycle of 3 years or 11 cycles. 

“ 0 ye eleven gods whose home is heaven, 0 ye eleven 
who make the earth your dwelling, 

Te who with might, eleven, live in waters, accept this 
sacrifice, 0 gods, with pleasure. 

Bg. I, 139, 11. 

“ The period I have measured — come to heaven. 

I would my life were long. — 

Not to be measured out again, a hundred autumns 
not before. 

The Fathers of our father, his grandfathers, those who 
have entered into air’s wide region, 

Those who inhabit the earth, or dwell in heaven, these 
fathers will we worship with oblation. 

A.V. XIII, 2, 45; 49. 

The Egvedic verse above evidently alludes to a cycle of 
11 years and distributes its 33 gods by placing eleven on the 
earth, eleven on the atmosphere and the last eleven on the sky. 
The forty-ninth verse of the Atharvaveda (XIII, 2) calls the 
gods on earth fathers, those of the air grandfathers and those 
of the sky great-grandfathers. In the sraddha or ancestral 
ceremony performed by every Brahmana once a year, the 
father is identified with Yasu and placed on the earth, the 
grandfather with Kudra in the air and the great-grandfather 
with the Aditya in the sky. This is evidently a corroboration 
of the observance of a cyclic rite performed once in three 
years calling upon the three fathers to come and accept the 
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offerings presented to them. In Terse 45 of the same hymn 
the poet seems to allude to the long cycle already counted 
and wants to have a short cycle of 100 years, for the sake 
of the easy facilities it affords to measure. The Bgveda (X, 
88, 15 ; 16 ; 18) also alludes to a long cycle of the two paths 
as follows : — 

“ I have heard mention of two several pathways, way of the 
Fathers and of gods and mortals. 

On the two paths, each moving creature travels, each 
thing between the father and the mother. 

These two united paths bear him who journeys born from 
the head and pondered with the spirit 

How many are the Fires and Suns in number ? 

What is the number of the Dawns and Waters ? 

Not jestingly I speak to you, O Fathers, Sages, 

I ask you this for information.” 

Here the two pathways are the daksinayana and the 
uttarayana making one year, the seat of one father and mother 
and one god. The united paths are one, and the birth place 
of Agni is at its head, the beginning. The sun, namely Visnu 
or Purusa is in the middle. Accordingly the poet asks the 
assembled persons and sages to tell him the number of fires 
and suns, i.e ., the years counted so far. He is serious in his 
question and asks them to tell him their count. The following 
passage from the A tharvaveda (XX, 12, 3) clearly shows that 
Vrtra, the lord of the intercalary days was slain in the middle 
of the two worlds, i.e., the two halves of the 3rd year : — 

“Indra, when he had slain the resistless Vrtras, forced 
with his might the two world halves asunder.” 

The three ages of Agni (By. Ill, 17, 3), the three births 
of fire (IX, 1, 7), and the triple generation of gods (A. V. XIII, 
3, 21) are all clear references to the three years’ cycle. While 
in the Nidana Sutra the three years’ cycle is described in 
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clear arithmetical terms, the Vedic verses speak of the cycle 
in terms of worlds, fathers — and mol hers, Agni’s ages ; andof 
the intercalary days in terms of serpent-like Vrtras and his 
forts. In order to understand this we have to know how the 
Vedic poets viewed the daily and yearly motions of the sun or 
the worlds along the diurnal and yearly circles. To them 
the daily motion of the worlds seems to have been similar to 
their yearly motion, i.e., the diurnal circle, in as much as the 
sun is said to have been passing each day through the earth, 
air, heaven, air, and earth again. In the words of the 
Taitt. Br. (Ill, 9, 6, 29) “ the colour of the earth is equal 
to that of iron, that of the atmosphere similar to silver, and 
that of the sky golden and the Satapatha Brahmana (VII, 
4 125) compares the circular motion of the worlds to that of 
a serpent in the following words 

“ The sacrifice!’ stands by (the goldman representing the 
sun) and worships him with serpent-named formulae. The 
serpents doubtless are these worlds, for they glide along with 
everything here whatsoever there is ; and Agni is no other than 
the self of all the gods. They, the gods, having laid down on 
the altar that self of theirs, were afraid lest these worlds 
should glide away with that self of theirs. They saw those 
serpent-named formulae and worshipped with them ; by these 
worships they stopped these worlds for him (Agni),” 

Now we know for certain from the Suryaprajnapti that 
the last days of the soar year of 366 days are called atiratras ; 36 
and from Nidana Sutra (V, 12) quoted above we also know 
that the Vedic poets kept a cycle of three civil- solar years 
and added 18 intercalary days to every third civil year. Evi- 
dently these 18 days are no other than the 18 atiratra days 
constituting the difference between three civil and solar years. 
Erom Nidana Sutra (V, 12) it is also known that the Vedic 
poets distributed half of their cyclic intercalary days before 


30 8 urjaprajnapti (Nirnaya Sagara Press Ed,), pp. 218-220. 
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the central day and half after it, i.e., half on what is called 
earth -side of the worlds and half on the heaven- side of the 
worlds. Almost all Crania writers enjoin the performance of 
a thousand atiratras and Taitt. Ar any aha (1, 10) says that “the 
earth contains one thousand and the sky also contains one 
thousand.” Likewise in continuation of the atiratra satras, 
the Taitt. Samhita (VII, 1, 5) says as follows : — 

“ This (the earth) was in the beginning the waters, the 
ocean. In it Prajapati, becoming the wind moved. He saw 
her (the earth) and becoming a boar he seized her. Becoming 
Visvakarma, he wiped her. She extended. She became the 
broad earth. Hence she is called Prthivl (broad earth). In 
her Prajapati made effort. He produced the gods, Vasus, 
Rudras, and Adityas. The gods said to Prajapati, ‘ Let us 
have offspring ? ’ He said, e As I have created you by 
penance, so seek ye offspring in penance.’ He gave to them 
Agni as a support. After a year they produced one cow 

It produced for the Vasus, Budras and the Adilyas 

each 333 and thus she became the thousandth. The gods 
said to Prajapati, ‘ cause a sacrifice to be made to us with a 
thousand.’ They own this world and gave the thousand. He 

caused a sacrifice to be made by the Rudras They won 

the atmosphere and gave the thousand. He caused sacrifice 
to be made by the Adityas with the atiratra. They won 
yonder world and gave the thousand.” 

Nothing can be more unintelligible and enigmatic and 
childish than the legend narrated in this and the next two 
passages. Still, if read in the light of the three years’ cycle, 
nothing can possibly be more interesting and astonishing 
than these passages. The one cow is nothing but the starting 
new year, and the number 333 is nothing but 333 years that 
have elapsed since the start. Now in 333 solar years, the 
civil year falls behind by 383 X 6=1998, i.e., nearly 2000 
days. Distributing 2000 in the 333rd year, we have 1000 
days before and 1000 days after the central day, 1000 on the 
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earth-side and 1000 on the heaven-side. The sinking of 
the earth in water is nothing but the occupation of the earth’s 
place, i.e., spring, and summer, by the rainy season for want 
of adjustment of the years. The boar is nothing but the 
zodiacal symbol of the vernal months, derived perhaps from 
the form of the shadow cast by the gnomon in that season, 
just as the figure formed by the two arcs drawn to determine 
the north-south line is called fish. 37 

The division of thousand among the two gods Indra and 
Vispu, related in the next passage (VII, 1, 6) is also of the 
same class. The same is, I believe, the explanation of the 
story of a red brown cow coming with 333. 

Read in this light, the following passage ( Taitt. San., Ill, 
2,11) will enable us to know who Vrtra was : — 

“ I impell you, 

0 Indra and Visnu to the end of this work 
Rejoice in the sacrifice and bestow wealth, 

Furthering us with safe ways. 

Both are victorious, they are not defeated, 

Neither of them at any time hath been defeated ; 

When with Indra, O Visnu, ye did strive, 

Then did ye in three divide the thousand. 

Three ages are thine, 0 All-knower, 

Three births in the dawns, O Agni ; 

With them knowing, do thou propitiate the gods, 

And be for the sacrifieer health and wealth. 

Agni abideth in three abodes 
Of three foundations, the sage ; 

May he offer, and may he satisfy for us, 

The three sets of eleven (gods) ; 

Let the others all be rent assunder. 

O Indra and Visnu, ye overthrow 

The nine and ninety strong forts of Sambara ; 


37 See Yaraharaihira’s Paffcasiddhantika. 
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Of Varsin, the asura, a hundred and a thousand heroes 
Do ye slay irresistibly. 

Then did his mother seek to persuade him, 

‘ 0 Sun, these gods are abandoning thee/ 

Then said Indra about to slay Vrtra, 

‘ O Friend Visnu step thou more widely 

Here, as elsewhere, Indra is the god of the atmosphere, 
and therefore of summer solstice. While Visjju is the god of 
heaven and of winter solstice. The division of 1000 into three, 
means a big cycle made of 333 minor cycles of 3 years each! 
The three abodes of Agni are the three equinoctial or summer 
solstitial days, i.e., those of three ordinary years. The three 
sets of 33 years are 11 cycles of 3 years each, each cycle 
being termed a god. The ninety-nine forts are nothing but 99 
intercalary days on one of the intercalated year, i.e., 
99 x 2=198 days corresponding to 11 cycles of 3 years 
each. Similarly 1100 heroes may mean years or cycles or 
intercalary days. The intercalary days are the offspring of 
the same original cow-mother that has produced the other kind 
of days of the year. The former are omitted and latter are 
retained. Hence the mother’s apprehension that Yarsin’s 
heroes would be abandoned. The stride of Yisnu is, as already 
explained, the shadow measure indicating the solstitial days 
when the serpentlike intercalary days of serpent Vrtra are 
slain by Indra. 

In Taitt. Sarri. II, 1, we are told in words of decided meaning 
that “ the days and nights are cattle ” and that “ from the 
head of Yrtra came out cows.” I trust that this explanation 
of Vrtra, cows, Indra, and Visnu holds good in all the Yedie 
passages. In Taitt. Sam. II, 4, 4, 14 the moon is said to ‘ extend 
the length of days ’ and in II, 5, 2 the sacrificer is said to 
invite all the gods to slay Yrtra at the full moon; Vrtra 
is also represented as growing at the new moon and resting 
between the earth and sky, i.e., the two solstices, 

46 
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It is to be borne in mind that intercalary months or days 
are named after mala (sin), demons ( raksas , nirrti), and other 
evil-doers. Hence it follows that gods are invited and 
worshipped whenever intercalary days are got rid of. From 
what is said above in this section it is clear that the Vedic 
poets intercalated 18 days once in a cycle of three years or 
198 days once in a cycle of 33 years, which is the same thing 
as 11 cycles of 3 years each. It is in this big cycle when 
more than six months formed the intercalated part, that 99 
forts of Vrtra both on earth-side and the heaven-side were 
destroyed by Indra backed by Visnu, but for whose strides 
the central solstitial day would have proved difficult to be 
discerned. It is probable that the Vedic poets kept a regular 
record of the number of intercalary days inserted in the middle 
of cyclic year now and then ; otherwise how could it be 
possible for them to say that one * cow produced 1000 cows * 
and that ‘the earth contains 1000 and the sky also 1000 
(days).’ From Taitt. Sam. (VII, 1, o) quoted above it is clear 

that there was one cow at first and that produced 333 for 

each of the three sets of gods, the Vasus, the Budras, 
and the Adityas, she herself becoming the thousandth cow, 
the central day of the year. I lay particular emphasis on 
this play of numbers and request Oriental scholars to take 
my interpretation of the number into their impartial 
consideration, I venture to state that these numbers 

are susceptible of no other kind of explanation than the 
one I have suggested. Evidently the occasion of this 
passage refers to the 333rd year of their cyclic era when 
the gods also numbered 333 sets of their gods, the 

Vasus, Budras and Adityas, each year being regarded 
as one set of Vasus , Budras and Adityas, corresponding 
to the sidereal, the lunar, and the solar parts of the year. 
Hence I presume it to be beyond doubt that each year 
being considered a god, the total number of gods counted 
by the Vedic poets in sets of 3 each must necessarily 
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signify the total number of years they counted in their 

cvclic era. 

* 

From Bbattabhaskara’s commentary on the Taitt. Brah- 
mana (III, 11,2) it appears that the Yedic poets counted their 
yearly gods in sets of, three each, evidently corresponding to 
their cycles of three years. The text of the Brahmana and 
the commentary in its English version run as follows: — 

“Thou, 0 Agni, art Rudra, the A sura of the mighty sky. 
Thou art the host of the Maruts, thou art the lord of food. 
Thou farest with the ruddy winds, blessing the household ; 
thou as Pusan dost, proteetest thy worshippers with thyself. 
Let gods merge themselves among gods ; let the first (set) 
merge itself in the second; the second in the third ; the third 
in the fourth ; the fourth in the fifth; the fifth in the sixth; 
the sixth in the seventh ; the seventh in the eighth ; the 
eighth in the ninth; the ninth in the tenth ; the tenth in the 
eleventh ; the eleventh in the twelfth ; the twelfth in the 
thirteenth ; the thirteenth in the fourteenth; the fourteenth 
in the fifteenth ; the fifteenth in the sixteenth; the sixteenth 
in the seventeenth ; the seventeenth in the eighteenth ; the 
eighteenth in the nineteenth ; the nineteenth in the twenti- 
eth; the twentieth in the twenty-first ; the twenty-first in 
the twenty-second; the twenty-second in the twenty-third; 

the twenty-ninth in the thirtieth; the thirtieth in the 

thirty-first ; the thirty-first in the thirty-second ; the thirty- 
second in the thirty -third. O three-times eleven gods, 0 
three-times thirty three (99) gods, become one with the 
later, with those of similar paths, with those of equal promi- 
nence with you.” 

Commentary : “The way of counting the gods is as follows : 
One god multiplied by three times eleven becomes thirty- 
three gods. These multiplied by three become ninety-nine. 
This is what is stated as ‘three-times eleven, three -times 
thirty-three' (in the text). Again ninety-nine multiplied by 
three-times eleven are what are stated as ‘the later 5 in the 
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text. They amount, to three thousand, two hundred and 
sixty-seven. Then the lords of the first minor group are 
thirty-three ; and those of the later are also thirty -three ; 
the lords of the first important group are three ; and 
those of the later are also three ; thus adding them all 
together, they amount to three thousand, three hundred and 
thirty-nine.” 

The whole passage means nothing but a description of 
the addition of all the gods counted in sets of thirty-three 
and ninety-nine: — 


(i) 

First— 1x3x11 

= 

33 


(ii) 

3x33 

= 

99 


(iii) 

99X3X11 

“■ 

3267 

... (a) 

(iv) 

The lords of the 1st minor cycle 

= 

3 


(v) 

Those of the later minor cycle 

= 

3 


(vi) 

„ „ first major group 

= 

33 


(vii) 

„ ,, later ,, ,, 

«a 

33 



Total 


72 

- (b) 


Grand Total («+5) =3267+72 = 3339 

All that is meant in this calculation seems to be this 


First one cycle of 3 years or gods 3 

Then 11 cycles of 3 years each 33 

Then 99 cycles of 33 years each 3267 

Then one cycle of 33 years 33 

Then one cycle of 3 years 3 


Total ... 3339 years 


For the reasons specified above, I venture to regard these 
gods as the gods of years counted by the Yedie poets in sets 
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of cycles of 3 years each. These gods are found mentioned 
in Rgveda III, 9,9 as follows : 

trini sata trl sah 'isranyagnim trimsacca deva nava casa- 
paryan, 

auksa >■ ghptaitrasfnan barhirasmd adiddhotaram nyasa- 
dayanta. 

“ Three times hundred gods and thrice a thousand, and 
three times ten and nine have worshipped Agni; for him 
spread sacred grass with oil bedewed him and established him 
as priest and sacrificer.” 

The thirty three gods are found frequently mentioned 
not only in the Bgveda, but also in the Yajus and the At hart a 
Vedas (Eg. I, 139, 11 ; III, 6, 9; VIII, 28, 1; 30, 2; 35, S, 
and in the Zend-Avesta, Yasna I, 10). The number of 3339 
gods is also found in the nivid hymn for the Visvedevas. In 
his translation of the Aitareya Brahmana (Vol. II, p. 212) 
Prof. Hang remarks on this number of Vedic gods as follows: — 

“It is, however, highly interesting, as perhaps one of 
the most ancient accounts we have of the number of Hindu 
deities. They are here stated at three times 11 : then at 33, 
then at 303, then 3003. It appears from this statement that 
only the number three remained unchanged, whilst the 
number 30 was multiplied by 10 and 100. Similarly the 
number of gods is stated at 3339 in a hymn ascribed to the 
Rsi Visvamitra, Kgveda III, 9, 9. This statement appeal’s to 
rely on the Vaisvadeva nivicl. For if we add together 33 and 
303 and 3003, we obtain exactly the number 3339. This coin- 
cidence can hardly be fortuitous, and we have strong reasons 
to believe, that Visvamitra perfectly knew this visvedevah 
nivid. That it contains one of the most authoritative passages 
for fixing the number of Hindu deities follows from quota- 
tions in other Vedic books. So we read in the Bfihad- 
aranyaka TJpanishad ss a discussion by Yajnavalkya on the 

Ed* by Roer t Calcutta, 1849, pp. 642*49* 
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number of gods, where he appeals to the nivid of the vaisva - 
deva hymn as the most authoritative passage for settling this 
question. Perhaps the oldest authority we have for fixing 
the number of the Hindu deities, on the first instance, at thirty- 
three, is JRgveda, VIII, 28, 1. The hymn to which this verse 
belongs is said to have descended from Manu, the progeni- 
tor of the human race. Its style shows traces of antiquity, 
and there can be hardly any doubt, that it is one of the earliest 
vedic hymns we have. The division of these thirty three 
deities into three sets, each of eleven, equally distributed 
among the three worlds heaven, air, and earth, (see 1. 139, II) 
appears to be the result of later speculations. According to 
the nivid in question, the gods are not distributed among the 
three worlds, but they are in heaven, and earth, water, and 
sky, in the Brahma and Ksatra , in the Barkis, and on the 
Vedi, in the sacrifice and in the air,” 

Prom this it is evident that the number 3339 in the 
oldest and was perhaps the number counted up to the time 
when the Yedic Aryas migrated towards India or settled 
on the banks of the Indus, Satadru and the Ganges. This 
counting of years in terms of gods seems to have ceased 
— when the Kali-era of 5000 years, now intimately associated 
with the cycle of 5 years, began in B.O. 3101, as I have shown 
in my “ Gavam ayana,” the Vedic era. Hence the age of the 
Vedas seems to go so far back as 3101 + 3339=6140 B.C. 
This is, indeed, a fabulous figure for those who are accustomed 
to carry the Vedic period so late as B.C. 1500. Hence the 
only conclusion they would come to would be that my inter- 
pretation of the Vedic gods in terms of years is my own 
imagination! But if my interpretation be correct and true as 
I presume it to be, it would exactly tally with the date derived 
from Visnu’s head summer solstice at the end of Magha, 
or the Purvaphalguna and his feet or winter solstice in the 
beginning of Purvabhadrapada or the end of Satabhisak. Even 
to-day the winter solstice is called the Visnupada-pupyakala 
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or the auspicious time of Visnu’s stride and though the 
solstitial point has received by more than two signs now ; 
the star of Purvabhadrapada is still marked in the calendar of 
the stars with Yisnu’s three feet. 

Also the Zodiacal sign corresponding, to the stars Magha, 
PurvaphalgunI and a quarter of UttarphalgunI is called Virgo 
or Kanya and that which corresponds to the stars, the last 
quarters of Purvabhadrapada and the whole of the Uttara- 
bhadrapada and Revatl if called Pisces or Matsya. Now accord- 
ing to the story of the marriage of Praupadi by the son of 
Pandu, narrated in the Mahabharata, Arjuna or Phalguna is 
said to have shot the target of fish, aiming at it by seeing its 
reflection in water and have thus won the stake, the hand of 
the Virgin Praupadi, in marriage. This implied that Pisces 
was diametrically opposite to Virgo, the sign of summer solstice 
at that time. 

In this attempt to win Sita’s hand in marriage, Rama, 
the son of Pasaratha, is said to have broken the bow itself, 
implying thereby that Virgo as a sign of summer solstice was 
not opposite to the sign of Pisces at the time. This breaking 
of the bow by Rama is the same thing as the springing of 
Visiiu’s bow resulting in cutting off the head of Vispu. 
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The current languages of Hindusthan are full of promise. 
In the course of a few centuries they have produced 
some master-pieces of which we may well he proud. The 
Chaitanya- Charitamrta by Kaviraja Krsnadasa is one of them. 
It contains an account of the life and teachings of Sri Chai- 
tanya 1 of Bengal, one of the great teachers of the world. 
It occupies a very high place in the religious literature of 
the world. It has been of spiritual help to many a devotee 
and will ever be a light unto all seekers of religion. 

Rasa-cult which really constitutes the backbone of 
Vaisnavism takes up a considerable portion of this voluminous 
work. I purpose to give an exposition of this doctrine here. 
This short outline may be of some use as an introduction to 
the rasa-cult of Chaitanya. 

Any one going through the religious literatures of the 
world will find that the seekers have approached God, gener- 
ally speaking, from the standpoint of personal gain or from a 
sense of personal craving or from the standpoint of love for 
love’s sake. When men approach God for riches, or power, 
or for deliverance from sins or earthly existence, they have 
in reality some object in view and this form of ^worship may 
be called salcama or “interested ” form of worship. But men 
may as well approach God as Love and Beauty for love’s sake 
without any ulterior object in view. This form of worship 

J I add “ Sri ” to the name Chaitanya out of respect for that great teacher. 
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may be called nishama or “ disinterested ” form of worship. 
When a devotee sees God who is All-Love and All-Beauty, 
he loses himself and goes on for ever beholding His Beauty. 
In the language of the Neio Testament he who finds Divine 
treasure, “he hideth it” and “ for joy thereof goeth and selleth 
all he hath, and buyeth therewith that treasure which is 
simply invaluable to him.” God Krsna of the Vaisiiavas is 
the highest embodiment of Beauty and Love. He is so very 
sweet and so very beautiful that a single drop of His Beauty 
can drown all beings, small or great, in a flood of ecstatic joy. 

JTTO W* VRm SI 

#t., if., q. 

In the words of Bilva-mangala — a wellknown hhakta of 
India, “His body is sweet, His face is sweet. His smile is 
fragrant and sweet. All is sweet, sweet, sweet.” 

W ! 

ss 

The Yaisnavas seek neither money nor power nor know- 
ledge. Nor do they long for any other form of earthly gain. 
God’s Love for love’s sake is the only object of their attain- 
ment. Sri Ohaitanya in a well-know r n prayer has very 
beautifully expressed the same idea — 

^T.j tf. V* 

’ The following abbreviation have been used: 

; ^tr. — ; *t. — warcftar j 5 q. 
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To worship the Beauty of God for beauty’s sake is the 
soul of the worship of the Vaisnavas. All other dogmas and 
creeds are of subordinate importance. JBhakti or whole-heart- 
ed loving devotion towards God enables the devotee to love 
God with all his heart, with all his soul, and with all his 
strength. This whole-hearted love for the Name of God for 
love’s sake is the only object of desire of the Vaispavas. Love 
for the Name of God is the same thing as love for God Him- 
self, for the name of a thing expresses the thing itself. One 
who loves God must needs love all His creatures as himself 
for in all creatures he sees but the manifestation of his 
Beloved God. He further loves all other lovers of God who 
are the temple of God and in whom the spirit of God dwell- 
eth. Chaitanya regards the above tenets as essentials of 
Vaisnavism. 

%SR I 

Tf t «r4r wi mcr h 

Qy 

TT. 

But there are stages in the worshsp of God as Love for 
love’s sake. The doctrine of the rasas as treated in the 
Chaitanya Charitamrta indicates the different stages of this 
loving devotion. 

The word rasa etymologically signifies something which 
can he tasted or enjoyed. The Vaisnavas speak of different 
kinds of rasas but as joyous experience is the main character- 
istic of all these rasas , they are in fact one. They appear 
many owing to upadhis or limiting adjuncts. 

* f% ! 

The doctrine of the rasas implies that there is a subject 
capable of enjoying the rasas and there is an object express- 
ing and arousing the rasas. In the technical language of the 
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Yaispavas the subject of the rasa is called the asr ay a and the 
object of the rasas is called the visaya. The bhaJcta or the 
loving devotee who enjoys the rasas is the asraya and God 
who is the source of the rasas is the visaya. In plain words 
the rasa when viewed from the Divine standpoint is that 
rapturous ecstaey which a devotee enjoys when he comes in 
contact with his loving God. 

The devotees in the course of their whole-hearted love 
towards God attain different kinds of loving relations with 
God. The Yaisnavas have discussed all these relations in 
their minutest details and have further shown how they can 
be practically enjoyed. 

Rasa-cult as noted above presupposes the existence of 
an all-pervading principle of sweetness and bliss which ren- 
ders all objects, animate or inanimate, sweet and blissful. 
The Aryas of India recognised such a principle from the 
earliest times. The texts which are cited at the time of the 
sraddha ceremony in India while presenting honey to the 
deceased are texts of the Bgvedci (I. 90. 6 — 9). They clearly 
bear testimony to an all-pervading source of bliss and joy. 

wgsm hi mfn i TOfaih u 

hihci mfshr m. i hi h: ftrm n 

h fnw: tnro sf nt hw^Ihi i 
H f^WRH: w 

“ Sweet be the air, let the seas drop sweetness ; let the 
herbs be sweet. Night, dawn, and countries at large be sweet, 
and may our protector the sky be sweet. Sweet be the trees 
and the sun, and cow. May Mitra, Yaruna, Aryama, Indra, 
Brhaspati, and all-powerful Vispu be a source of joy to us.” 

Subsequently the Jttsis identify this principle with 
the Highest God Vispu and tell us further that those who 
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hold unceasing communion with God Visnu can alone 
realise Him. 

m f% sajftsn fa'srt: qt w: n 

( nr . 1. 154 5.) 


“The all-powerful highest Visnu is the fountain of all 
sweetness. He is really our friend. 55 

qflraret ftirerat suffer: i n 

(BV. I. 22. 21.) 

“ Those who are really earnest, prayerful, and ever-awake 
obtain the highest Visnu. 55 

Similar conceptions occur in the Atharvaveda as well. 


w sfr uwstrftw i nt ^ i 

if 3! ^ftqqtqfqqt if fsFf : II 

(AV. XIX. 10. 5.) 


“ Joyous for us be the heaven and earth in our early 
invocations ; joyous for us be the atmosphere. Joyous be 
the herbs, the trees, and the conquering lord of the welkin 
(rajas). 

The Taittirlya Vpanisad which is generally regarded as 
the earliest source of the doctrine of the rasas begins with 
“sfqtfH?r: ” sic. of the Bgveda. The second chapter of this 
Vpanisad called Anandavalll contains a test which is the soul 
of the msa-cult of the Paistiavas. It teaches that God is 
bliss and that all objects, animate or inanimate, become joyous 
by partaking of His bliss : 

I m i vt qwwffpt) mftt n 

The Brahma-sutras refer to the same topic. The sutras 
12 to 17 of Adhdya I, Pada 1, give but a short sketch 
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of the rasa-doctrine of the Vaisnavas. In the first place it is 
taught therein that God is anandamaya or full of bliss, for He 
has repeatedly been called so in the TTpanisads.® It may .be 
objected that the suffix, may a signifies modification and so 
He is not full of dnanda or bliss but He is merely a 
transformation of bliss. Bad ar ay ana points out that the suffix 
maya indicates fulness and not modification as contended. 
He is really anandamaya or full of bliss . 4 Further it is taught 
in the scriptures that He is the source of the bliss of all objects, 
material or immaterial . 5 One who can afford bliss to others 
must Himself be full of bliss. So He is anandamaya. In the 
Taittirlya TIpanisad the Highest Brahman who has been 
characterised as “ Truth, Light, and Infinite,” has been called 
anandamaya as well. Hence the Highest Brahman is really 
anandamaya. 6 The attributes which are characteristic of the 
Highest Brahman have also been assigned to the anandamaya 
and not the jlva as contended by the opposite party . 7 
Further the Smrti text fjcnsf makes a dis- 

tinction between the person enjoying bliss and the Person who 
is the Source of Bliss. The jlva enjoying bliss cannot be its 
source as well. Hence the jlva cannot be anandamaya . s 
The Brahma-sutras also set down bhakti or whole-hearted love 
towards God as the means to the attainment of God . 8 9 The 
Gita also proclaims the superiority of loving devotion but 
nowhere details its different stages. The Bhdgavata which is 
pre-eminently a work on Divine Love is the foundation of the 
teachings on Love as taught by the Gaudlya school of Bengal. 
Srlkrsna of the Gopls is one made up wholly of beauty and 

8 I I. 1. 12. 

* i 1.1.12. 

8 i 1 . 1- is. 

7 I !• 1. IS. 

* i L J . 17 - 

8 wssmgjimiwn*! 1 hl 2. 24. 
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sweetness, a Person in whom all the sweetness and beauty 
of the Universe had been put together. The Gopls of 
Vrndavana had natural love and attraction for Him. They 
knew of none but Krsna, they loved none but Krsjja. He 
was all in all to them. A moment’s separation from Him 
caused them unbearable pain and appeared as if lasting many 
centuries. He was their Lord, He was their dear Friend, He 
was their affectionate Child, and above all He was their 
Sweetheart. These loving relations of the Gopls have 
particularly been related in the tenth Skandha of the 
Bhagavata. Chaitanya not only proclaims all these loving 
relations which devotees can have towards their loving God 
but shows how all these loving relations can practically be 
attained in one’s life. He was, indeed himself, a living example 
of the rasa-cult. 

The doctrine of the rasas has been treated by the Hindu 
rhetoricians and also by the Yaisnava writers each in their 
own way. The former have treated it from the human stand- 
point and the latter from the divine. There are some 
technical terms which are common to both these classes of 
writers which require to be cleared up. According to the 
rhetoricians Vibhava or the cause of arousing rasas is 
twofold, alambana and uddipam. That which serves as a 
cause for arousing a certain rasa or emotion in one’s mind 
is called the alambana vibhava of the rasa. For instance, when 
a person sees his own son, affection arises in him, and so his 
son is an alambana vibhava of affection. Actions and 
thoughts which help to arouse a certain rasa or emotion are 
called uddipam vibhdvas of that rasa. Thought of intelli- 
gence and heroism of one’s son helps to arouse affection, and 
hence the son’s intelligence and heroism are uddipana 
vibhdvas of that rasa. European psychologists speak of the 
association of ideas ; uddipana vibhdvas are nothing but 
associated ideas and actions which help to arouse the rasa or 
emotion under certain laws. Outward expressions from 
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which the existence of a rasa may be inferred are called the 
anubhava of that rasa. Among the outward expressions eight 
have been singled out by the rhetoricians as proceeding from 
the sattva-guna. They are sthambha (stiffness), sveda (pers- 
piration), romdhca (erection of hair on end), svarabhanga 
(hoarseness), vepathu (trembling), vaivaryya (discoloration), 
asru (tears), and pralaya (trance). 

Along with these real outward expressions there are other 
mental and bodily activities which arise occasionally in a 
subject having rasa or emotion. They are called sancara or 
vyabhicharl (accidental) expressions. They are thirty-three 
in number, nirveda (self-reproach), dainya (realisation of 
one’s helplessness), avega (shock), etc., may be taken as 
examples of these. 

Now, to the number of the rasas. According to Amara- 
sinha, the earliest known lexicographer of classical Sanskrit, 
there are eight rasas in all. They are — Srngara (amorous), 
hdsya (ludicrous), Icaruna (pathetic), raudra (furious) vlra 
(heroic), bhayanaka (terrible), adbhuta (sublime) and blbhatsa 
(detestable). Kaviraja Visvanatha, the author of the 
Sahitya- Darpana, adds two more to the number, e.g., santa 
(placid) and vatsalya (affectionate). Another rhetorician, 
Bhojaraja, adds one more, e.g., preman (love). Thus accord- 
ing to Bhojaraja there are eleven rasas in all. The Hindu 
rhetoricians are of opinion that these rasas are but different 
transformations of one undivided self-illuminating principle 
of bliss or joy. As milk is transformed into curd in conjunc- 
tion with other materials, so the ordinary ratis or emotions 
are transformed into rasas or permanent emotions in conjunc- 
tion with vibhava, anubhava, and sancara . 10 

We have noted above that the Yaisnava teachers have 
treated the doctrine of the rasas from the Divine standpoint. 

1 0 sur. nm i 

•■ cqm fr fa Ksnfs: n 
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They allude to twelve rasas in all, of which five are principal 
and permanent and seven are secondary and accidental. The 
five principal rasas are Santa, dasya, sakhya , vdtsalya , and' 
madhura. 

wm mw m Mm s 

^ m MWM II 

if., tr. ?£.. 

I take up the five principal rasas first. When the 
devotees see the loving face of God their souls are enraptured 
and they form different loving relations with the God of 
their Love. Some of the devotees in the course of their divine 
communion simply enjoy a state of peace and pure joy 
without realising their relation to God whom they revere. 
They realise they are weak and helpless and God whom they 
worship is infinitely superior to them in intelligence and 
powers. Whole-hearted reverence for God constitutes the 
essence of this form of worship. 

amt 11 

M’s h. ?<£.. 

Dr. D. 0. Sen in his admirable work Qhaitanya and Eis 
Companions rightly says of the santa-rasa : 

“ Santa means quiet. This is a state for which our ©sis 
strove, and which we find pre-eminently in the Buddha. 
Look at any stone image of the Buddha, and what this quiet 
means will he realised at the sight of it.” 11 

41 P, 170. Be it noted that Dr. D. 0. Sen in his other meritorious work — 
Vaisnava Literature of Medieval Bengal— by way of explaining the oharacteristio of the 
santa rasa cites the text gflvrf I take this to be a misprint. The 

correct reading should be stand as follows i 
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St. Pau.1 refers but to this santa stats of the Yogin when 
he teaches that “the peace of God passe th all understanding,” 
and the Gita has in the following lines drawn attention to. 

iN gtfM i 

. ... snf?r snwresrcl si*rit?i?rare*re^ « ??. 

In the second form of loving devotion which goes by the 
name of dasya hhakti the devotee fully realises his relation to 
God whom he loves and reveres. He fully realises God as His 
Lord and himself as His servant and leaves nothing undone to 
please his Master by loving service. The loving devotion of 
Mahavlra towards Rama, his God, is a standing illustration 
of dasya hhakti . Kablr is another instance. Kablr totally 
lost his personality in his Master and his mind never travelled 
elsewhere. 12 The Love of Jesus is his Master, his Rather and 
his love towards God may rightly be called dasya hhakti. 

- tsiwre w f H'srr i 

4 

%!T mm WM II 

sn«ifc 3JVT IpF? s 
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*j., q. ?£.. 

But when the stage of sakhya rasa or loving friendship is 
reached, the sentiment of God’s superiority disappears from 
the soul of the devotee so to speak and his loving devotion 
stands on a footing of equality. In this state God is pre- 
eminently the devotee’s Friend and Associate. The devotee 
plays with Him, sports with Him, and even climbs on to His 
shoulders. He gives to His Friend all he has and freely opens 

11 ^ toi if «rsn vf? i 
gwirft wf* w 5TO.1 
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his heart to Him. He pleases God not by reverence and loving 
service alone but particularly by his constant and devoted 
friendship. God to Muhammad was his Friend and Associate. 
Hafiz of Persia viewed his God as his loving Friend. Love for 
Him was his destiny and the dust of His door was paradise. But 
nowhere does this form of loving devotion come out in fuller 
light than in the cases of Sudama and Sarala of Yrndavana. 
These cowherds were the intimates of Krsna and the 
only aim of their lives was to please Krsna by their devoted 
friendship. They had no idea of His powers but took Him 
for one of their own. '1 heir love was centered in Him and 
in Him alone. They played with Him, quarrelled with 
Him, took Him on their shoulders and even at times 
mounted on His. If He ever went out of their sight, they 
experienced unspeakable pain ; without Him they threw 
-themselves on the ground and grew too sad and forlorn to 
tend their herds and to do their simple pastoral work. 13 
When they slept they dreamt of their loving Friend and 
uttered His name. Krsnadasa notes the following characteris- 
tics of sakhya love : 

an%: gw i 

srajw w vr# fenaresrer n 
wt wira ^fT *w i 

®wr wTcnw iNw h 
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Next in order comes the vatsalyct rasa. When the 
devotee views his God as pre-eminently one of affection and 
looks after His joy and welfare like a mother, the devotee 
may be said to have attained the stage of the vatsalya love. 
In this state the devotee loses all conception of God’s powers, 
looks upon God as his own dear child and serves Him as best 
he can. He caresses and protects Him, and even at times 

13 Dr* D, C. Son’s Vaimapa Literature of Medieval Bengal, pp, 188-90, 
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scolds and beats Him, just as one does to one’s own child. 
Here God is his darling and he himself is His main prop. 
Krsnadasa says of vatsalya : 

In tot tor ii 

5^ 'srawti orator i 
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it., tr. h < l . 

The affection of Yasoda towards the Child Krsna is a 
typical example of this rasa. Dean Inge in his Christian 
Mysticism™ says that the German mystic Suso kissed the 
Baby Christ and “ uttered a cry of amazement that He who 
bears up the heaven is so great and yet so small, so beautiful 
in Heaven and so childlike in earth.” Suso’s vision makes 
but the first stage of this form of Divine Love. 

The crowning stage of Divine Love is attained when the 
devotee enters the stage of the madhura or sweet love, when 
he enters so to speak the stage of “ spiritual marriage ” in 
love. In this stage the sole aim of the devotee is to have the 
closest embrace of His Beloved. He lives in and for his 
Beloved and gives all he has to Ms Beloved. His Love 
enwrapts him, maddens him. He drinks deep in His 
Beauty, but his thirst quenches not. He stands “ eye to eye 
crossed,” and presses Him to his bosom ; but his craving 
diminishes not ; it is ever fresh and vigorous. Sri Chaitanya 
has this stage of spiritual union in view when he says that a 
moment’s separation from Govinda seems to him one of 
ages, tears flow in torrents down his cheeks, and the whole 

** P, 176, See also Dr. D. 0* Sen’s Vaiqnava Literature of Medieval Bengal , Introduce 
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universe appears as a mere void. 13 The Gopls of Vrndavana 
are the best examples of sweet love. The Gopls are “ spiritual 
bodies ” of love and beauty. They have nothing material in 
them, nothing carnal in them. Bala Krsna is the sole object 
of their love and attachment. They know of none but Krsna. 
They seek neither money, nor powers, nor even their husbands 
and children. They are prepared to sacrifice themselves at 
Krsna’s feet. To afford joy to their loving Krsna at the 
expense of their own is the sole aim of their loving worship. 
No matter if they are female in shape. Devotees male or 
female are equally welcome to the Shrine of Love, are equally 
privileged to offer their love to the God-Man of Beauty and 
Grace. It is rather the special privilege of women, for 
feminine qualities are more valued in the kingdom of love. 
To use the words of Newman, “ if thy soul is to go on into 
higher spiritual blessedness, it must become a woman.” In 
this form of love, all the characteristics of the preceding 
forms of love are present. The whole-hearted devotion of 
a Santa yogin, the devotion of a faithful servant, the sincere 
and unaffected love of a friend and associate, and the tender 
affectionate attachment of parents are indeed found com- 
bined in this form of love. But the fundamental charac- 
teristic. which marks it off from other forms of love described 
above, is its privilege to view God as his Sweetheart and 
Spouse and to serve Him and Him alone by his body and soul. 

Krsnadasa notices the following characteristics of this 
madhura form of love : 

w srwH wraifw tq- 11 
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Next let us pass on to the secondary rasas. According 
to the Vaisnava teachers the secondary rasas are seven in 
number. They are haysa (ludicrous), adbhuta (sublime), vira 
(heroic), Jcaruna (pathetic), raudra (furious), bibhatsa (abomin- 
able), and hhayanaka (terrible). These secondary rasas have 
no independent existence of their own. They only occa- 
sionally arise in devotees fit for enjoying the five kinds of 
permanent rasas referred to above. 

'frerif cr Ik <?npi ft? Ifora wr i 
w# Ikr to ■ss si 
WSt SETflt WWTR I 
mm n 

#t., *?., u. ?£.. 

We have given above a short outline of the different 
stages of loving devotion. Now the question arises, how can 
all these stages of loving devotion be practically attained 
in life ? How can their sweetness be enjoyed by us in life ? 
According to the Vaisnava teachers of Bengal the first stage 
of loving devotion is called rati or bhava. The rati or bhava 
enables one to see God : 

kft *kr vim ¥?* ^ *iro i 

Wf %?r 2JSJ ljkr»TCrP[ si 

#%., W, q. 

Now a further question arises, how is rati generated ? 
Sri Chaitanya tells us that when the time for the removal of 
one’s bondage arrives, the seeker comes across a real sadhu 
or saint and through the grace of that sctdhu he comes to 
attain the first stage of divine love. 

wk wre soft sfcrre «rakpr i 

w m wtf ii 
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But what are the characteristics of a real sadhu ? A 
real sadhu partakes of the nature of God. He is the temple 
of God and in him God dwells for ever. He knows not of 
am thing else hut God. 

torogren arc 'srftrei* i 
■ - ■ arof t s?rt frori 

^4, %n., u. ? . 

St. Paul makes a similar observation with regard to true 
Christians : 

“ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you ?” 16 

When an earnest seeker comes in contact with a real 
sadhu, and goes on in his sddhana or devotion under his 
guidance, he first obtain rati and subsequently obtains 
preman which is nothing but the ripe stage of rati. Preman 
or wholehearted love towards God is the only object of our 
attainment. 

%? yfa *nf nit stTit i 

HiTT wfcSR Wt II 

#t., TT-, H. 

Gradually the devotee is enabled to reach all the 
stages of loving devotion referred to above, even that of 
mahabhdva which is regarded as the highest of all. It may 
appear strange to many that Sri Chaitanva teaches that no one 
can attain to the love of God without the assistance of a sadhu 
or saint. Not only Sri Chaitanya but almost all the religious 
teachers of the world have inculcated the same lesson. We 
read in the Mohamudgara — a short religious poem tradition- 
ally ascribed to the great intellectual giant Sankara of 
India — that one can cross the ocean of earthly existence 

■ * a 

1 * Corinthian s t I. 
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through the spiritual help of a sadhu alone . 17 On turning to 
Europe we find that Jesus of Nazareth teaches in unequi- 
vocal terms that no one can see the Kingdom of Heaven unless 
he is born again in spirit and thus that great Teacher has in 
effect recognised the regeneration of a man through the help- 
of a saint in whom the Spirit of God dwells. Plato, one of 
the greatest philosophers of Europe, was ah ardent worshipper 
of Beauty. In his Dialogue the named the Symposium and 
Phcedrus he has given us his ideas regarding the worship of 
the Beautiful. The following quotation from Jowett’s tran - 1 
slation of the Phcedrus will show a saint in connection with 
the worship of God as Beauty : — 

“ But he whose initiation is recent, and who has been the 
spectator of many glories in the other world, is amazed when 
he sees any one having a golden face or form, which is the 
expression of divine beauty; and at first a shudder runs 
through him, and again the old awe steals over him ; then 
looking upon the face of his beloved as of a god he reverences 
him ; and, if he were not afraid of being thought a downright 
mad man, he would sacrifice to his beloved as to the image 
of a god ; then while he gazes on him there is a sort of reac- 
tion, and the shudder passes into an unusual heat and per- 
spiration ; for, as he receives the effluence of beauty through 
the eyes, the eye moistens and he weeps .” 18 

Hafiz of Shiraz, an ardent worshipper of God as Beauty, 
also testifies to the necessity of a murshid or spiritual guide. 
In fact most of the religious teachers of the world have 
admitted the necessity of a spiritual guide in the course of 
the seeker’s journey towards God and in view of their 
teachings it deserves serious consideration of thinking men. 

One word more and I have done. Erom the above short 
exposition of the rasa-cult it follows that vyith the exception 
of the Santa devotee, the main attitude of whose soul towards 

1 “srafin? t wsrfh wto it 
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God is one of reverence, and who views his God as infinitely 
superior to him in knowledge and power, all other kinds of 
devotees are worshippers of God in some finite shape. In 
Other words they offer their loving worship to God who 
reveals Himself to His devotees in some definite form of un- 
speakable beauty and grace. They in reality worship one 
whom they can serve, whom they can approach as a Friend 
without the least fear and awe, whom they can marry and 
serve by their whole spiritual selves. Unless God has a defi- 
nite size, infinitely charming, how is it possible for them to 
enter into all these loving relations ? Hence the question 
naturally comes up, is it possible for God, who is infinite and 
all-powerful according to all accounts, to appear before his 
devotees in an exquisitely beautiful form ? On turning to 
Europe we find that the greatest thinkers of Europe, like 
Kant, Schelling, Hegel, Hamilton and others have made a 
distinction between the conception of the Beautiful and the 
Sublime. According to them the Beautiful is the shining 
forth of the spirit in some particular form, and the Sublime 
is what is absolutely, or beyond all conception, great, that 
compared with which all else is small . 19 The Beautiful calms 
and pacifies us, but the Sublime brings disorder into our facul- 
ties and overawes us. In the opinion of the greatest thinkers 
of Europe that which is infinitely great gives us only the 
emotion of the Sublime and not that of the Beautiful. Conse- 
quently God in His infinitude cannot possibly satisfy those 
who are worshippers of His Beauty. All lovers of beauty and 
those who are really competent to speak with authority tell 
us that God’s infinitude arouses in us the sentiment of the 
Sublime and not that of the Beautiful. Henee it follows that 
worship of God as Beauty is not possible unless He has a 
definite form of some sort, fitted to call forth our sentiment 
of the beautiful. If God is essentially infinite, His worship 

1 See Saundarya Taitva (in Bengale®) by the present writer, pp. 208 to 214, where 
the subject has been treated in some details. 
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as Beauty is impossible. But the devotees of all the countries 
of the world have worshipped God as Beauty and Love from 
the earliest times. If the worship of God as Beauty is fea- 
sible, then He must be supposed to have some spiritual form 
of exquisite beauty which can be enjoyed by His devotees. 
Thus there is an apparent difficulty. How can it be solved ? 
The Yaissiava teachers of Bengal have very creditably solved 
the difficulty. They tell us that God has two forms — finite 
and infinite. The one who is finite in appearance, is essentially 
infinite and the one who is infinite is also finite. He is both 
finite and infinite at the same time. 

u wi fkv* smt qftfaw: m i 

Those who want to worship God as Infinite think of His 
infinite powers and knowledge, and those who worship Him 
as Love and Beauty conceive Him as a finite Person of exqui- 
site beauty. There is nothing incongruous in the conception 
that He is both finite and infinite. On the other hand, it is 
the most legitimate conception. Finite involves infinite, and 
infinite involves finite. His finite form is but a focus, is but 
a centre, of His infinite form. Hence one cannot he divorced 
from the other. Further, all the religious scriptures of the 
world view God as all-powerful. If he is all-powerful, the 
combination of finitude and infinitude in Him cannot be re- 
garded as an impossibility. That God is infinite is hardly con- 
tended by the theists. But when it is said that God can 
reveal Himself in finite form to His devotees it is unpalatable 
to a section of them. But they do not see that the worship 
of God as Beauty and Love presupposes such a form. Let 
the reasoning of this class of thinkers say anything it likes, 
but the fact, as it is, cannot be overlooked. It appears from 
the religious scriptures of the world that God has revealed 

40 
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Himself to his whole-hearted devotees in finite forms of exqui- 
site beauty. We read in the New Testament that when Jesus 
was baptized the heavens were opened unto him and he saw 
the Spirit of God descending like a dove, and lighting upon 
him and he further heard a voice saying, “ This is my beloved 
son, in whom I am well pleased.” It is important to note 
that Jesus saw God in the form of a dove. 

It is recorded of St. Catherine of Siena that she used to 
commune with Christ, who taught her “ by means of a clear 
bodily appearance,” with such fervour that she would “ pass 
into the state of ecstacy,” and remain unconscious for hours 
together . 20 Hafiz of Persia speaks of God having “ a stature, 
tall and beautiful, a face, gracious and heart-alluring, and 
the eye (in a bow) sweetly drawn .” 21 God Krsna of Sri 
Chaitanya is an embodiment of Truth, Light, and Bliss. He 
has a spiritual body composed of all that is sweet and beauti- 
ful in the universe visible or invisible. There is nothing 
inauspicious or carnal in Him. He can be seen, heard, 

touched, smelt, and even tasted. In short His Beauty can 

be enjoyed by the whole spiritual nature. These spiritual 
experiences are not mere figures of speech, but they are facts. 
The mystics of Europe also refer to spiritual experiences of 
similar nature. Bibot speaks of “ Divine touches ” and 
Scramelli says that “ they are but purely spiritual sensations 
by which the soul feels the intimate presence of God and 
tastes Him with great delight .” 22 St. Paul alludes to “ celes- 
tial bodies,” and also to “ terrestrial bodies.” The glory of 

the celestial is one and that of the latter is of a different 

kind. Sri Chaitanya speaks of bhahta deha or dioya 
deha, and he adds further that one who comes to possess a 

20 Father Eaimond, Life of St. Catterine , and also Dr. D. 0. Sen, Chaitanya 
and His Companions, p. 167 

81 Ode 486, c. 3, (Clarke’s translation). 

2 8 Inge, Christian Mysticism , p, 371, and Rai Saheb D. 0, Sen, Vaisnava Literatwe 
of Medieval Bengal, 
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spiritual body fit for loving worship of Krsna becomes drawn 
towards Krsna and finally obtains Him. 

trref ts ajt?: mv® \ 

Ihrr grt n 

i?., q. 

qpj I 

i^isw tm h£t ott mq ii 

#%., *T-, q. 

The “ celestial body ” referred to by St. Paul is nothing but 
the bhakta deha of Sri Ohaitaniya. God Krsna is not an 
object of external sense, but is an object of the inner faculty 
of Love. To serve and love Him by the whole spiritual 
nature for love’s sake is the principal teaching of the Yais- 
pavas. The Vaisnavas want to draw near to Him and to 
touch His feet. They want to become His slaves and to offer 
Him their loving service. They long for His sweet friend- 
ship and intimacy, and desire to make Him an object of 
whole-hearted affection. Above all they seek His spiritual 
embrace and want to be united to Him in spirit for ever 
Plato, some five centuries before the dawn of the Christian 

era, inquired, “ if a man had the eyes to see the true beauty 

the divine beauty, 1 mean, pure and clear and unalloyed, not 
clogged with the pollutions of mortality and the colours and 
vanities of human life— thither looking; and holding converse 
with the true beauty simple and divine ”. 28 What was but 
a dream, a vision to Plato, has been proclaimed as a reality 
by Sri Chaitanya. This great sage testifies that man possess- 
es eyes of bhakti to see the Beauty of God and to hold unceasing 
converse with the true Beauty simple and divine. He further 
teaches that a whole-hearted devotee can enter into various 

23 Plato, Symposium, Jowett’s translation. 
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kinds of loving relations with God and enjoy His Love and 
Beauty by his whole spiritual nature. Let the holy Name of 
Hari be glorified. It is His holy Name that enables one to 
obtain the true path. 

The recent European war has taught us discord that mate- 
rial science and material happiness lead but to destruction and 
they cannot afford any real peace and happiness. On the 
cessation of this horrible and heart-rendering, the 
whole world is in need of some soothing and sweet notes 
which can effectively calm the passion -nature of men and 
prove a source of permanent joy and happiness to mankind. 
They have already been sounded by Sri Ohaitanya in a suffi- 
ciently vivid and alluring form, and we hope that their music 
and sweetness will have due appreciation. 



THE CITY BEAUTIFUL. 

(A Tamil Panegyric Lyric.) 

C. P. Yenkatarama Ajyar, M.A., L.T., 

Head Master , Government Secondary Training School , 
Saidapet, Madras. 

Among the many notable classics of the early period of 
Tamil literature, which were rescued from oblivion and 
deciphered from many stray cadjan manuscripts and published 
to the immense delight of the Tamil world by the great Tamil 
scholar of the day, Pandit Mahamahopadhyaya Brahma 
Sri V. Swaminatha Ayyar Aver gal, the Pattupattn , — literally 
the ten songs — claims our attention, first and foremost, as 
essentially a literary picture of the condition of the Tamil land 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. In this collection 
of songs there are lyrics — religious, erotic, as well as panegyric. 

The particular poem which has been taken up for study 
here, is the ninth of the series, and is known as Pattmappdlai. 
In it the poet adopts a novel plan of admiring the beauties of 
the ancient city of Kaveripumpattinam and its suburbs. He 
says that he holds the city very dear in his love, only second 
to his attachment for his partner in life. After giving a 
glowing picture of the city, he tells us that he would not 
leave his partner, and roam in distant lands for gain or profit, 
even for a short time, if by doing so, he was assured the 
priceless gift of the great city of Kaveripumpattinam itself. 

This city was the seat of Government of a very powerful 
Chola monarch who is mentioned with considerable regard and 
love in the literary works of other contemporary writers. It 
was a natural harbour and a great centre of trade in those 
ancient times. Situated as it was, most picturesquely, on the 
banks of the river Kaverl where the beautiful river which 
contributes to the prosperity of the land emptied its waters into 
the sea, the city occupied a prominent place in the affections 
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of the Tamil people, as well as the merchants of the different 
parts of the world, who had business relations with the city. 

In his Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s Merchant of 
Venice , Dr. Furness quotes from an English traveller a very 
telling passage which describes the city of Venice and its 
glories in those ancient times. Readers of Shakespeare may 
he able to form in their minds a sufficiently vivid picture of 
the city of Venice from the passage referred to. The English 
traveller Coryat thus describes Venice : “This incomparable 
city, this most beautiful queen, this untainted virgin, this 
Paradise, this Temple, this rich diadem and most flourishing 
garland of Christendom,” He concludes with stating, that if 
four of the richest manors in Somersetshire, where he was 
born, should have been bestowed upon him if he never saw 
Venice, he would say that “seeing Venice was worth them all.” 

To those who pursue the most stimulating comparative 
study of the literatures of the East and the West, such parallel 
ideas are very interesting. The great Tamil poet has placed his 
admiration for the beautiful city on a very superb pedestal in 
the affections of his heart. Whereas the description of the 
city of Venice is mainly of its outward beauties, the description 
of the Chola capital by the Tamil poet is not only of the outward 
aspect but what is more pleasing, it is a faithful portraiture of 
the soul of the city, its inhabitants and its trade, as well as of 
the beauty of the river Kaverl which gave its name to the city. 

The poet Kadialur Uruthiran Kanninar who addressed 
this lyric to the great Chola king is said to have been suitably 
rewarded by that great patron of learning, who gave the poet 
the magnificent present of sixteen lakhs of gold coins of the 
day. It is hard to say who deserves the most praise— -the poet 
who has produced this masterpiece of a song, or the munificent 
patron who appreciated it so generously. Surely both the poet 
and the patron have placed posterity under a deep debt of grati- 
tude for all that they have done for literature and culture. 

The poem is remarkable on account of its many literary 
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excellences which can be well appreciated only in the language 
in which it is written. More than this, it is of considerable 
historic importance. Written in an age when Tamil literature 
was widely read and appreciated, and addressed to a king who 
ruled over a very prosperous and highly civilized people, the 
poem is at once interesting and instructive. It is interesting 
as throwing a flood of light on the domestic life of the people 
in those days, their pastimes, their commerce and other 
national traits. It is highly instructive on account of its 
containing very vivid descriptions of nature and as affording 
a key to the better understanding of the human element 
through the medium of Nature. 

The one absorbing topic of the poem is, the peace the 
country was enjoying under the powerful rule of Cholan 
Karikarperuvalathan, who knew no foe and whose supremacy 
was recognised throughout the land and by many princes and 
rulers. Internal peace led to commercial prosperity and some 
of the poet’s immortal lines are those which relate to the 
commerce of the people. 

The export and import trade, the very busy market, the 
unceasing tour of the loyal customs officers of Government, 
and the commercial probity of merchants and traders, are all 
very well described in the poem, as also the friendly relations 
which subsisted between the local traders and foreigners, their 
mutual social amenities and the general condition of the 
masses. The poet has something to say on each and every 
subject — administration, commerce, and the condition of the 
people. The poem is a very true and faithful picture of the 
condition of the people in the Tamil country in the age of 
king Karikarperuvajathan. 

Judging from the poem, it would appear that there was 
then regular bartering of paddy and salt in the South. Horses 
were largely imported. There was considerable trade with 
foreign countries in pepper, precious metals and stones, 
sandal wood, pearls and coral, Camphor, rose water and 
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similar products were largely imported from China and other 
distant lands (lines 29-31 ; 185-198). 

The many flags in the ships laden with cargo, which 
anchored in the harbour presented a very lively and beautiful 
sight. The market was very busy throughout the day. 
Merchants from foreign countries and speaking many langua- 
ges, settled down in the country and their relations, commer- 
cial and personal, with the local traders were very friendly 
and cordial. They seem to have enjoyed each other’s company 
very heartily. The poet conveys this idea in exquisitely 
simple and telling words (lines 216-218). 

The merchants were very God-fearing and honest in their 
dealings. They never spoke an untruth. They loudly pro- 
claimed the cost price of an article and gave out without any 
reserve whatsoever, the profit they wished to make out of a 
transaction. They feared to speak an untruth lest the sin of 
uttering falsehood should harm their class. They appear 
to have very jealously guarded their credit and honesty in 
their commercial transactions. They will give only so much 
of any article as the purchaser will reasonably expect them 
to give and in their turn in their own purchases they would 
see that they do not get more than what is reasonable. The 
great difficulty in appraising a thing will be evident when we 
remember that all commerce was then done by means of barter- 
ing and all honour is due to those traders who preserved their 
credit, honesty and truth, amidst great temptations to act to 
the contrary. The merchants gloried in making fortunes by 
fair means. The high moral tone of the merchant class is a 
sufficient index of the prosperity of the country. Customs 
officers and appraisers were very busy with their duties of 
collection. They went from one ship to another, collecting 
duties as the busy bee collects honey from flowers. The seal 
then obtaining was the figure of a tiger imprinted on a piece 
of wood. Government officers had great confidence in the 
integrity of the merchants they were dealing with (line 136). 
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Turning to the prosperity of the people in general, 
the agricultural class was well off. Their agricultural 
implements and cattle were in good condition. The poet has 
two most musical lines to describe the courtyards in the small 
huts of the farmers, where their bulls were tied to wooden 
pegs driven fast into the earth, and straw and water supplied 
to them. These lines show that the poet was passionately 
fond of the people, and, especially he loved the agricultural 
class from the bottom of his heart. They tilled the soil. It 
is the poet’s love for this class which make s him compare the 
right path of virtue and single-hearted straight-forwardness 
to the nail which is tightly fixed right in the centre of the 
yoke of the farmer’s plough (lines 205-209). 

The poet is very sympathetic with the agri cultural class. 
Like Robert Burns, Uruthiran Kanninar is essentially a poet of 
the poor, — full of admiration for their virtue and in perfect 
sympathy with their aspirations. His love for them is always 
intense and alive, and his descriptions of the streets inhabited 
by the poor are as sympathetic as they are realistic. He 
faithfully describes the narrow courtyards of the huts of the 
poor, filled with cowdung and straw, as well as the spacious 
courtyards in the splendid buildings of the rich, where, the 
children, well-fed and nursed, and adorned with anklets, learn 
to walk with the help of the three-wheeled go-cart. The 
contrast is no doubt implied, if not expressed. The poet 
describes all classes of people from the highest to the lowest. 
He describes tersely the life of the middle classes who get 
their round of pleasures in the periodical festivals in the 
temples. But his sympathy is ever with the poor and he 
describes in full the inner life of the peasant, the artisan and 
the fisherman. The poet describes most heartily the daily life 
of the fishermen. They did not lead a hand to mouth 
existence throughout the year. They salted and dried fish 
and carried on some trade in fish. Though they depended on 
the yield of the sea for their maintenance, yet as that yield 
was plentiful, they lived very happily. They could even 
50 
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enjoy a holiday from work. The poet is their best friend, and 
he describes most graphically, the pleasures of this class of 
people. He is full of sympathy for them, and he is in 
raptures to tell us about the innocent pleas uses of the sea-bath 
and frolic, which fishermen so thoroughly enjoy. With his 
keen sense of perception and sympathetic understanding of the 
lot of the fishermen, the poet describes how they enjoy a 
holiday in company with their friends and relatives. On full- 
moon days they abstain from going out to sea, attire them- 
selves iu holiday clothing, and make themselves merry. They 
rest their angling rods and nets on the walls of their low-roofed 
huts, and deck themselves with the wild flowers which grow 
profusely along the sea shore. They swim on the waves all 
day to their heart’s content and at sunset get drunk and hear 
action songs and witness dramas, sitting upon raised places, 
and in their absence, upon the tops of their boats, in the clear 
moon light. They thus spend their holidays and enjoy life. 

The poem is a praise lyric. The main topic is the prosperity 
of the country under the rule of Karikarperuvajathan. It has 
the personal note and musical character which are the essential 
qualities of a lyric. Further there is the subjective feeling of 
the sorrows of separation from the beloved (lines 218-220), which 
the poet improvises in the praise lyric to suit his special aim. 

There is a natural grace and springing movement about 
the lines. There are in the poem some noble attempts at a 
pure and faithful description of nature. In it nature is 
described in language which is at once exquisitely simple 
and terse. The poet describes in a straightforward manner 
the huts of the villagers and the streets in which they inhabit. 
The great merit of his description is that the verse shows no 
signs at all of any laboured skill. There is a wonderful 
spontaneity in the diction. There is no overloading of ornament, 
everything is pure and natural. There is real music in the verse, 
and often the sound and the sense are in complete accord. 

The poet’s descriptions are very vivid and real. He is a 
master in the art of giving the incommunicable touch to prose 
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which makes all the difference between prose and poetry. 
Gifted with a keen imagination, the poet’s similies are very 
apt and telling. He compares the dark coloured nets of the 
fishermen spread over the white sands in the moon light, to 
the dark spot in the moon. A. better comparison could 
hardly be imagined. And there is a natural ease and beauty 
of simplicity in the comparison. 

Great as his literary excellences are, the glory of U ruthi- 
ran Kanninar shall always lie in his passionate love of the 
people. He towers head and shoulders over other poets in 
this particular. The human element is strongly marked in this 
. short poem. Nature is only the background for showing in 
bold relief the living mass of people, with their struggles and 
aspirations in life. The poet has a sympathetic understanding of 
the lot of the poor. In describing nature he sang the epic of man. 

His love for children is unbounded. There are not many 
poets who can so thoroughly enjoy in the company of young 
children, and understand their minds. He loves to see the 
children of the rich try to walk with the help of the go-cart. 
But his love for the children of the poor, who also have their 
round of pleasures, is even greater. He describes in most 
musical lines, the children of fishermen strolling along the sea 
shore in quest of living edible shells and collecting wild flowers 
in their innocent rambles. The lines read as though the poet 
himself followed the boys with glee in all their rambles. The 
imagination is most pleasing, especially as the lines have a lively 
springing movement about them which is in complete consonance 
with the gay hop of careless romping children (lines 63-65). 

The poet is all love for his king whom he holds in most 
affectionate regard. But he does not admire Karikarperuva- 
Jathan for his military prowess alone. Nor does he praise 
him solely for his immense fortune which was the envy of 
others less gifted with the wordly goods. But the poet 
admires and praises his king for his real work for the benefit 
of the public which gained for him the staunch adhesion of 
the subjects of his realm. Karikarperuvajathan appears to have 
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been a very enlightened monarch. His appreciation of this 
exquisite Tamil poem, so faithfully describing the condition 
of the country, is in itself poor to show that he was a great 
patron of learning and that he was himself well learned. 
The king cleared many forests and built cities in their places. 
He dug public tanks and wells and looked after the unfailing 
water supply for purposes of irrigation. He encouraged art 
and learning by very munificent donations. He renovated 
old tanks and in many ways sought to make bis people 
prosperous and contented. He built temples and made 
provision for periodical festivals in them. He thus won the 
hearts of the people by his own anxious care for their welfare. 
Herein lay his secret of success. The ruler was very popular 
with his subjects and was well loved by them. He was thus 
able not only to hold his own against many other rulers over 
independent tracts, but also to conquer and annex their 
territories if he chose. Many other rulers were paying annual 
tribute to this mighty king and acknowledged his overlord- 
sbip. Even the once mighty Pandan kings were no equal for 
him (line 287). The poet gives much space in his poem to the 
many public acts of the king as well as a description of his 
many military glories. This shows that the poet admired that 
phase of his king’s character where he sought internal peace 
and prosperity before launching upon external wars. 

There are many Tamil poets gifted equally with Uruthi- 
ran Kanninar, with a high imaginative perception and 
command of language. But the merit of the author of the 
Pattinappalai in this as well as in another panegyric lyric 
included as the fourth song in the collection of the “Ten 
Songs”, lies chiefly in his simple and telling description of the 
daily lives of the several classes of peoples, wherein his keen 
insight and sympathy are very remarkably revealed. And in 
this particular the poet enjoys a honoured place in the galaxy 
of ancient Tamil bards. 



IS NOT ‘PURE SELE’ ACTIVE IN THE 
VEDANTA SYSTEM ? 


BY 

Kokileswab. Sastki, M.A., 

Lecturer in Sanskrit and in Hindu 'Philosophy , Calcutta University. 


In the first volume of the Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver- 
Jubilee Volumes published by the Calcutta University, 
Professor W. S. Urquhart, D. Phil., has written a very lucid 
and instructive article entited — “ Sankara and Prof. James 
Ward.” In this article he has, with great ability, shown 
some parallels “ between the two master minds ” regarding 
the doctrine of the Self as held by the two philosophers. 
As a result of discussion, he comes to the conclusion that 
“ the essential point of difference between the two philosophers 
is that Dr. "Ward emphasises the activity of the self, whereas 
Sankara refuses to allow that the Self is an agent.” 
“ That in the system of Sankara,” the Professor continues, 
“ his individual self is dissociated from the idea of activity ” 
and that “Sankara regards the self as merely a pure 
knowledge or intelligence,” and this, he supposes, is due to 
“ Sankara’s insufficient attention to his own principles.” 
Now, with all due deference to the opinion of this renowned 
philosopher, we feel it incumbent upon ourselves to submit 
that this is a conclusion which appears to us to be most 
astounding and we regret to observe that we do not find our 
way to accept this conclusion. We purpose in this article 
to carefully examine this position and to see whether this 
supposition finds any support from the writings of Sankara 
himself. 
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(1) The self is ordinarily regarded as a self-contained 
entity existing on its own account. It is merely a bundle 
of passive feelings and states and possesses a fund of impulses 
and passions which constitute the source of its physical and 
mental movements or activities. It is continuous with, and 
a part of, the external nature which has equipped it with 
its organs of sense and the nervous system. When the 
organs of sense come in contact with the external environment 
( ^pqcif ), the latter elicits certain states and activities 

in the former and these actions and reactions constitute 
the self. 1 This is the actual empirical self. According to 
Sankara, it is not the real self ; and he calls it 

and it is ^rqwra:. 2 The agency disclosed in 
its activities is not the true agency at all, for all the elements 
constituting this frts determine, and are determined by, one 
another in an unbroken series of mechanical causality. What 
this self does at the present moment is but the necessary 
outcome of his motive and character ( ) formed in the 

past, “wht to upr. srro ?=r 

Ufa STRlfa” ( 5° 1I8IV® ) 1 This self is not free to 


choose the End of its life 





But Brahma is revealed and indwells in man in the form 
of infinite hidden in him, — in the form of infinite 

ideals of truth, beauty and goodness. 3 These indwelling 
'SfWs^Sfs, these ideals — are gradually being revealed in man 
in higher and higher forms and they are carrying the man 
to infinite possibilities in future. The infinite Brahma is 
thus immanent in man and it is for this presence that we 


1 “fhrrfH*r i fnvnut w»rr:— sshn: i” ( ^fert ) ii 

‘ ’ farsuuwsft gft ssnfrfci” 

(?» vrr») i 

’ Sankara calls this self as and I This 

is regarded by him as passive self and the real self is what underlies it. 
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do not feel content with our actual situation and seek 
higher and higher ends. The 'gri-vrftrr-’iWt etc,, as we 
actually find them manifested in human nature are all imper- 
fect, broken and fragmentary, But the ’gFfsisSr — which lies 
hidden deep behind, in man, is infinite and inexhaustible 
and hence the two can not he identified. Yet we identify 
the two, and the indwelling infinite which constitutes 

the real Self and which is the moving force within us be- 
comes concealed, and the actual human nature as expressed 
in deeds and words is all-in-all to us, and future possibilities 
are thus shut out. But the pursuit of knowledge more and 
more, the quest of beauty in higher and higher forms which 
no finite object can perfectly satisfy, our infinite capacity 
and work for higher and higher ends, our dissatisfaction 
with mundane goods — all these prove the -presence of Brahma 
in us in a newer way, such that it was never present in 
the lower animals in the same manner. Sankara points out — 
“ The supreme self is revealed in the spirit of man in a 
higher and superior form. It is for this presence that man 
ever wants to know more and more and by mundane means 
ever to reach what is supra-mundane. By his higher and 
higher works and pursuits he desires to realise higher 
and higher ends until all his pursuits are directed to 
the realisation of the Supreme End .” — 

“rmjFsn^ i 11: Trrare* ( lit ) ? wtrsTiTfw*: i 311 

w f% 3mo5ri?b wf fwTi Wh...n 

1 1 1 % will fwri wfi in pi... 

1 w ^rrtqr usjii wsRT-fhcrrt m ^rfvrfwTi” 
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And he further adds that “ to other animals, their knowledge 
and action are limited to present eating and enjoyment.” 

Brahma thus indwells in us as Ideals or End ; and this 
End is the ‘higher Self’ — the real nature of man. This nature 
underlies all his manifested states and activities. This end 
or purpose lying hidden in man carries the man to infinite 
possibilities in future. As moves to realise its future 

ideal gz, which lies hidden in its nature, so the ideal which 
is inherent in man’s nature gradually works out its end. 
This end thus is the moving force or the real agent in man. 

. |” i.e., the realisation 

of Brahma in our self — the — is the gwra or the 

final end of our life . 1 Now this ‘ higher Self ’ or the end is 
our real self lying behind our states and activities . 2 It is 
present as purposive power or end of our life. It is not a 
slave like the empirical self, but is the true determining 
agent. It is not in time-series but above it. It can 
introduce a new element or a difference in the time-series. 
Its actions are not determined by antecedents in time. It 
can direct the natural courses of the functions of its organs 
and lead them to the realisation of its own , * purpose.’ 






(t° mt°, tuts ) ( rnit*r 

upra — Prator.” ( *rt° m°, ) i 


Here in this connection we should like to invite our 
reader’s attention to an invaluable opinion of Sankara which 
occurs frequently in his Bhasya. We mean how Sankara 
has drawn out a distinction between the respective 


1 ‘‘strain” stfe i” (t» mi?«) i. mrattMi 

w™:> wrfjraW yft ” (?m?) i “ *rf* wi...; 


(»l?t?8) II This is' called. ! ’ — The final End- ^ 
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9 These states and activities can not really conceal it. Cl 

'^tSTT ” (H*t« VTTo, mi) I 
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characteristics of the sentient self ( ) and the insentient 

elements of nature ( W’ifFT ). The reader would do well 
to bear these characteristic features carefully in his mind. 
He has characterised the %pt or the self as that is 

to say, it exists for itself and it has the purpose or the reason 
of its existence in itself. The %pt is also described as 
or P r y g lffi g, i. e., it is self-existent and self-sufficient 
and does not depend for this existence on any other thing. 
In contrast with this characteristic mark of the 5 ?r< ! p f f, he has 
called the or the insentient elements as i. e., 

existing and working for something else which is distinct 
from these in its nature ; or in other words, which works 
and exists for the good of something other than these. He 
has pointed out the fact that the ^iffpT has no purpose of 
its own, — I He has thus described the 
nature of purpose inherent in sru’s nature : — 
cffmT; I 1 Brahma is purpose itself. “As our desires or pur- 
poses are dependent on their stimulating causes beyond them ; 
as these, when elicited, control us — “ such,” he says, “ is 
not the purpose of Brahma, which is to its nature, i.e., 
not distinct or separate from the nature of Brahma. And 
this purpose is entirely dependent on Brahma and it is Brahma 
which directs or controls it.” Now, the manifested nature 
and its elements, being HVIW, are not self-sufficient and 
independent at all, but are constantly dependent on the 
sentient self whose purpose they serve. They have only an 
instrumental value, — are mere means or medium through 
which the purpose of the self is realised. If you deny this, 
“ what are tRTW in their nature would themselves be 
and would be meaningless.” “^TWT: Slrrar: ssprr: 

i” “ Pleasure and pain and the like would in that 
case work and exist for the sake of pleasure and pain ” etc. 

1 “ irmw: wr», i— 

Thus the Purpose is nature . 

51 
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(»fjo *TT°, 1B.50). “Sf ^ tlT^fRrfer* W | if ^ iwrl* 

IWj 3T l” From these observations of Sankara 

it irresistahly follows that nature and the changes or 
differentiations of the world are to be regarded as means 
or medii or instruments for the realisation of the purpose 
of Brahma ; that this purpose is realising itself gradually 
through the differences or stages of nature. All the elements 
within the organisms also, exist and work together for the 
realisation of the purpose of the self which controls them 1 . 

The important truth just noted may also be gathered from 
Sankara’s comment on the Vedanta-Sutra, 4.3.14. In this 
commentary, Sankara shows Brahma to be the Supreme 
goal or end. When this goal is reached, all desires are satis- 
fied and no further desire arises beyond this, “*f 
S&Tp^MTf'T strsnsra, l" Here in Brahma 

the end of human life gets final satisfaction. Thus the %i«f 
Brahma and the human self are both called purpose or end. 
But, he observes in the same commentary, that it is otherwise 
with the created world. I ^ ; 'c4 

*rrff4nf^r l” That is to say, the idea of end, the idea of 
final realisation — is not to be met with within the sphere 
of nature and its elements. For this idea lies beyond it. As 
nature is progressively moving to the final goal which lies 
beyond it, no one of its elements can give you the final 
satisfaction. This remark implies that nature is xrciw, — a 
means for the realisation of the final good or end ; for, it 
gives rise to the idea of something which lies as its source 
and which lies as its final goal to which it is moving. 2 


1 We invite our reader’s attention to the Bhasya on stanza I. Sankara 

here distinctly calls the real Self as Purpose or End or Ideal which directs our impulses, 
organs, mci7icis } etc, for the realisation of its own End, iC 

n etc * eto - Throughout this Upanishad and its Bhaisya, this Self is called 
jfsrftfcfT, active Power. 

* |— 

i.e.j the manifested or created elements invariably involve the idea of a purpose or end 
heyond them which has not been realised yet. 
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The above discussion clearly shows that inasmuch as 
the self is held by Sankara to be ' a purposive power, and 
as all other objects and elements besides the self are regarded 
a means for the realisation of the purpose of the self, it 
folio vs that we must use the actions of our organs, passions 
and impulses in a way that our highest purpose may be 
realised through them. It is therefore the true agent. 

(2) We think that to every careful reader of the com- 
mentaries of Sankara the fact that a finite individual, be 
it a thing or a self, has a distinct nature of its own will 
stand out most prominently. It is impossible for a reader 
to escape this fact. This nature Sankara holds to be fsrsr 
or permanent in the sense that it retains its unity and 
preserves its identity in the successive changes of its mani- 
fested states and activities which it underlies. This nature, 
Sankara is careful to point out, is not at all dependent on 
anything beyond or external to it ; neither is it produced^ 
like its states and activities, by an external stimulus or 
the environment with which it is put into relation. It not 
only retains its unity in its changing states, it continues to 
live in each of its successive states evoked from it. But 
such is not the case with its states and activities. These 
are transient and impermanent ; these are produced on the 
occasion of the action of the environment. 1 But they are 
not produced out of nothing ( ), there must be something 

underlying them, out of which they are produced or mani- 
fested. This underlying nature is called by Sankara as 

or s^Tof i Sometimes the word is used to denote 

this nature. Throughout his system, the term or 

cause invariably refers to this nature. As it transcends its 
states, it is sometimes called i This is how he describes 

v-ScTi ) iro, 8|8|? | 

“=r f% v: thrive?:, v 3 stfVmfh ^rarrf^fa” Ousm) i 
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this nature and contrasts it with its states: — “The real in 
a thing is that which does not depend on any other thing and 
which is permanent. It does not change its character under 
any circumstances, but maintains it. What appears or is 
produced by an external operative cause and is thus 
dependent on it is not the nature of the thing.” — 

“ 1% I 1%ftPTT TO— -TO“ 

I 5T ft ITRirtW I f^CR'— 

fgfliST TO WT, rfc^TO TOT I ^**1#*, ^ 

TO*— TOWTtWT^ l 1 TOTc[ ^T«rfl3T<3T^...l$H f^SPT.” 

( »TT°, R\* ) I ( Vide also TOST-WT®, 1.4). 

Sankara’s elaborate discussions in his ir^fStf-OTSf (II. 
1. 14 — 20) on the relation between the cause and its effects 
bring into prominence these important truths. ^ or 
the nature of the individual things or beings maintains its 
identity and continues to live in its successive effects brought 
about by the action of the external stimulus ( cfiRcfi-^rPTR: ) I 
These effects or states and activities do not touch or affect 
the nature of the cause. “ 'TOTOTO'reft W: wqUreift 
5 srror?i^r ssrfiraTfwrT jt w®, *n\e.) t-wf? i 

These changing states and activities cannot, Sankara is 
careful to observe, constitute the nature of things. For, 
these are transient and always changing ; but the underly- 
ing nature is not liable to change. 2 

Among other arguments used by Sankara to prove this 
‘nature,’ the following may be specially noted here : Sankara 

1 In the Gita, Sankara employs similar arguments and has used the term for 
and ^ for the changing states. “^VT 3 % 4 |r Jc[ ‘*cf | vf%W 

‘v^rr’”— (vK *i?<0 i 

* “SUOT'I fen *mf, vfsnffsrait ^TTcr, if g ^ (f« 

8Ri?0 1 “*f s rrf% spf'...fe 1 ” “sffff fenftv'vr: 

fell SVC 8|8|^ | The 1 changes * have no or * nature 1 — 

g g »rag3 *r <cn ' <t ” (a° *no, 2 . 1. 14). 
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points out that every individual object, every individual self, 
exists for itself, as well as for others ( and ) I 

In other words, each individual has a substantive and an 
adjectival existence. The one, Sankara observes, cannot 
be reduced into the other. But an individual, in order to 
exist for others, must first of all exist for itself. If an indi- 
vidual does not exist for itself, has no nature of its own, 
how can it come into relation with others and how can 
others elicit from it its states and activities ? You cannot say 
that finite individuals exist only by refernce to something 
beyond them. Things cannot be merely adjectival to one 
another. The same identical <fg^rr comes to be designated 
differently in relation to different objects with which he comes 
into connection, but Devadatta does not, says Sankara, lose 
his own nature, — does not abandon his identity, when he is 
thus designated differently. — 

“q^rrfb i 

( HT° ) I 


Making his position thus clear, Sankara now goes on to 
argue that the nature of the individual cannot be resolved 
into its states and activities, inasmuch as the nature main- 
tains its identity and continuity in its changing and succes- 
sive states and activities. He observes that “ an individual, 
simply because a new difference has emerged, — certain parti- 
cular states and activities are produced in it, — does not lose 
his own character and becomes something else.” 

qif?r qwfS Nrarq ” (t« *n-°, 

1 Elsewhere he teaches that “you will never meet 
with any particular successive states which are not interwoven 
in, and sustained by, the underlying continuity of their real 

such is the perversity of the ordinary human mind that it 
forgets or ignores the presence of the true self which underlies 
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its successive states and takes the self to consist entirely 
of its mutually exclusive states and activities connected by 
a mechanical causal law. Sankara says that this is done by 
the influence of Avidya or our natural ignorance. The 
aggregate of these states and activities is the empirical self 
of the ordinary ignorant people, and this is the only self to 
them. This is stated by Sankara as the ^car-^afsrlw 
| The nature or the underlying of the individuals, 

as we have shown above, is the real self and it is 
or Transcendental. It is free in its activities, because 
it is above time and it has no antecedent in time to determine 
its actions. This agency is the true agency in the system of 
Sankara. Out of its own resources which are inexhaustible, 
this real self can introduce an entirely new element in time 
and it can chalk out a new path for itself and initiate a new 
movement. Its vision is kept confined to its future infinite 
possibilities and it is moving on and on in the direction of 
its Divine goal, for which reason it is called by Sankara as 
' Wherever Sankara denies agency to the self, it is 
always the passive agency (if such term can be used) of the 
empirical self, because all its manifested activities and states 
are, as shown above, mechanically determined in an unbroken 
series in time. Sankara never denies anywhere the free 
active agency of the underlying real self. 1 

We shall now proceed to show more particularly that 
Sankara, too, regarded the real self as an active power and 
“ its activity is reflected in all our sensitive, ideational and 
in all other aspects of our experience.” 

The following discussion will bring out the two-fold 
sense, in Sankara’s system, in which the term agency 
has been used and will, we also hope, bring into prominence 

1 Sankara denies movement or change to the Eeal Self. He calls such activity a 
*«•* in which the organs, manas, etc., etc,, actually move . Such activity he keepss 
confined to the Empirical Self. ‘‘=^naHi« ^<5; ■WTUWefqrer ^ 
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the fact that the Pure Ego is an active power when it gains 
the perception of the external world. 

(3) Sankara describes — “Whenever any of our organs 
functions, there are always two kinds of activities simul- 
taneously present there. Of these, the one is visible and the 
other invisible ; one is transitory and dependent, and the 
other is permanent and independent ; the one works in time, 
the other is beyond time. There are two visions (ff — 
sfeftfa fefNr trrwTfw^ ^ ) i The first kind 

is an activity evoked in the mind through the affection of 
the organ of eye. This activity is transitory in its character ; 
it appears, it disappears. It is a change produced when 
the eye is stimulated into activity by an external object with 
which it has come into contact ; and it vanishes when that 
contact ceases to operate. But underlying this activity here, 
there is an eternal and permanent vision of the self and 
this vision or activity constitutes its real nature, as heat and 
light constitute the nature of the fire. This vision of 
the self cannot be said to be produced, neither can it be said 
to be liable to disappear. The former vision of the eye, as 
soon as it is produced, is found to be invariably permeated or 
pervaded by the latter vision or the permanent activity of the 
self which is constantly present and operative behind it. 1 
Thus the two kinds of vision or activity appear blended to- 
gether and the ignorant, unable to discriminate one from 
the other, are liable to misrepresent the activity of the self 
as actually produced and as actually disappearing, with the 
appearance and disappearance of the changing activity of 
the eye. Hence, although the activity of the self is eternal 
and unchanging, it is held to be seeing when the vision of 
the eye is excited, and to be not seeing when the vision 
vanishes. This is also the case with the functions of the 
other organs of sense ” (§° mt°, III. 4. 2 and mt°, II. 1. ). 

* *F*&jcnvT: svr sfrarc tot: 
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Now what do these remarks show ? They unmistakably 
bring to light the important fact that in the perception of the 
external objects what really perceives is the self and that 
it is this self which exhibits its real agentship (cjf^cef) in its 
activities of comparison, discrimination and assimilation. 
Sankara holds that there can be no perception of a definite 
object unless there is an active comparison of similars and 
dissimilars “fspzfpar 

(a° *rr», I In the Brihadaranyaka and in the Yedanta 
Bhasya also, Sankara thus briefly describes the activity of 
the underlying self in the act of perception : — “I happen to 
receive two distinct kinds of sense-impressions when somebody 
touches me by his leg and next by his hand. There is as 
yet no discrimination, until the self energetically sets to 
work to compare one kind of sensation with another and 
differentiate one from dissimilar other sensations received 
by me in the past and to assimilate the one to similar other 
sensations. These activities of comparison, reflection, discri- 
mination and assimilation are all operations of our which 
is a mere instrument in the hands of the self ; for all these 
activities are indeed my present changes, but these activities 
discover the active self as the subject from whom they issue. 
An activity which distinguishes, an activity which carries 
the work of comparison and raises the sense-presentations 
to the level of discriminative consciousness cannot be a 
mere item of passive feelings. By these activities the Ego 
is discovered as the energetic source from which the actions 
isssue. “ i# ?” Then again, so long 

as the self does not direct its attention to the changes recieved, 
they can never become the objects of our knowledge. It is 
for this that Sankara remarks — “ ”, 

etc., etc. All these reveal the presence and operation of an 
active self underlying these feelings and activities, which 
maintains its identity in its constant movement a mong simi- 
lar and dissimilar elements, and to which both the past and 
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the present belong. We find Sankara remarking — 1% 

spsr: ’srcffl sf?f*Rirf?r wt” i *i*r— ss- 

ww — #f?r wsrrrsFt ^Tgsi«...¥swr Oft 4^?r: ^rflgtsps 

W^Tcf, ^TS3irf%fWTf E(f?f€^T5T^Tf?l tTf^rnraTtf q=r WT^” ( 3° »TT 0 , 

^RO- 

The identity of the self which persists through its changing 
states is implied in any exercise of memory; “to know a 
flower by scent we must remember a prior experience of it 
and discriminate it from other appeals to the same sense 

usjfs? s gTOcs?5r: w?r ?” 

These observations prove that to Sankara, the real charac- 
ter of the Pure Ego is not merely “a being”, or “ a know- 
ledge ”, — but an “ active power ” and a source of activities. 
And this source cannot be phenomenalised, for in its absence 
there would be* no perception at all. In connection with 
this subject, we crave our reader’s indulgence for the liberty 
of quoting a few other passages bearing on this important 
point. 

(4) In the (rite (Chap. XIII, 12-13), Brahma’s nature 
is described as neither sat, nor asat, — apparently possessing 
no definite characteristics. Now, the question arises — is 
Atma to be regarded, then as a mere non-entity, a non- 
existent something ? Eor, if there is no positive mark to 
characterise its nature, it is as good as a non-existent 
Now, we invite our reader’s attention to the reply which 
Sankara suggests to this very pertinent question : — 

No, you cannot say that Atma is non-existent or 
Por, there are indicative marlcs by the help of which we are 
enabled to infer, — we are assured of — His nature. What are 
these indications ? To prevent the supposition that ’sqnfSRT 
must be a mere void or non-entity — jfjrfT proceeds to 

teach that “ the Atma exists as (1) the inner self (q<g?noRrT) 

52 
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and as (2) the source of all activities of the senses and the 
like.” Sankara points out that “ Krishna proves, by way 
of inference, the existence of as the inner-self thus : — 

There must be a self-conscious principle (power) behind the 
insentient elements in activity, such as physical body and the 
senses; for, we invariably find self-conscious principle 
underlying all insentient objects in activity, such as carriage 
in motion. Hands, feet and the like, constituting the limbs 
of all bodies in all places, derive their activity from the 
Energy inherent in the Knowable ( ) and as such, they 

are the marks of its existence and operation.” 1 Sankara 
also says that reveals its nature through the 

TJp&dhis of external and internal senses, through the 
functions of all the senses, viz., determination, thoughts, 
purposes, hearing, speech, etc., etc., i.e., the Knowable functions 
as it were through the functions of all the senses. But 
does it actually function ? The Sruti implies the 
Knowable has the power to accommodate itself to the varying 

functions of all the senses not that it actually ptossesses 

swift motion and such other activities ”. This is shown by 
Sankara elsewhere by his remarks — “WHTTW Wl 
5T g oqTIrfcRTT”. It does not imply that the self is to be 
regarded as merely ‘ a being \ It does not mean that the 
self is not a power. It simply implies that this power can- 
not be phenomenalised or reduced into its manifested activi- 
ties. This expression has been chosen to guard against the 
supposition that the self is subject or liable to transient 
changes or and to show that it is a prf s gcftK power. 

This power is constantly present and operative behind the 
activities, as their free active source or seat , — of which these 
are but partial manifestations and these manifestations can 
never exhaust this inexhaustible source. These manifested 

1 What is the source these activities must itself be an active Power. Sankara calls it 

“jplW in f’T 0 Hl°- “p'fciWf fitment nfimi”. 
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activities are tbe indicative marks of their underlying power. 
In the Chandogya- bhasya, the nature of the self is actually 
called or the source of power (8.12.4). And 

it is characterised as — fffgqfW .” 
(Gita, XIII. 22), i.e., this source cannot be resolved into the 
activities of the senses and the like, but is present and opera- 
tive in and through them and above them. This important 
truth is expressed in the Vedanta-Bhasya by the expression 
“*r 3iT§?PTc4”, that is to say, the underlying 

power (cause) cannot be reduced to and identified with its 
manifested activities (effects), because this source is inexhaus- 
tible and as such, no one of its manifestations can fix it in a 
rigid form and be regarded as final. It is the influence of 
avidya alone which, as Sankara tells us, is responsible for 
this erroneous identification. If the cause cannot be resolved 
into, or identified with, its effects ; if the true nature of the 
individual self maintains its identity through its successive 
changes ; if it is by avidya that we confound the underlyiog 
unity with its multiple states and activities ; — it follows, 
as night follows the day, that all activities which we find 
in the phenomena must be traced to their underlying self 
or the unity as their source. Had Sankara reduced, like the 
Pantheists, the causal Reality into its successive activities 
and states, then of course for the source of these activities 
we must seek the phenomena alone. But Sankara has 
repeatedly remarked that when an individual being or a thing 
assumes different forms or phases in consequence of its 
connections with the things outside it, it does not lose its 
identity — it does not become something else entirely different 

from its own nature “?r ft *r 

q%f?t nsdwr^Tcl” ( )• It still maintains its unity, 

preserves its identical nature, in and through these succes- 
sively changing phases or differences. We must therefore 
look for the source of all phenomenal activities, according to 
Sankara, to the nature of the individual thing or the self 
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which underlies these activities and continues to operate 
through them unaffected by them. 

(5) As in the intellectual, so also in our moral experi- 
ence, the operation of an active underlying self cannot be 
abolished. We here briefly describe Sankara’s method 
in the choice of the Ends in our moral sphere. In the cfus-srps?, 
he thus explains — In Sankara’s system, Brahma is both 
Transcendent and Immanent. If it be of purely transcen- 
dental nature, all possibility of comprehending Him would 
be shut out for man. He would be remote and abstract 
being. But fortunately, He is also immanent in nature and 
in man and through this revelation man can comprehend 
His nature to a certain extent. Man seeks the realisation of 
the End inherent in his nature. But if he seeks this end 
merely in the external mundane order, he will not find it 
there. 

*T ^ rfcfTSff%^T gwl sr*#” ( fiT«, *1*18 ). Eor, 

the outward nature, as it is, cannot be regarded as 
complete and self-sufficient. The rational and ethical human 
being appears to be the goal of nature. Sankara teaches — 

“fwrsN firairiTOi*, stwt 

(§° WT°, ^181*0- The outward nature has supplied man with 
his senses and nervous system, by which he is put into relation 
with the world. The more his organs and his mind are deve- 
loped, he is able more and more to realise the grandeur of 
the universe. He must therefore seek his End within his 
own nature. The infinite Divine , srR*a^i is revealed in 
man and we are endowed with capacity to realise it. But 
if man seeks the as it is found actually present 

in human beings and regards this as the final end, he will 
be disappointed. Eor, the indwelling 'g'RSi^-sjfar- 
is also transcendental and it therefore cannot be identified 
with the actual ^TPtsi^T as is working in human beings. 
He must therefore seek the ^fsprf in the 

future possibilities (ends) of man. It is progressively 
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revealing its nature in man and will reach perfection in 
future. 

“ Two Ends”, Sankara writes, — “one mundane, the 
other transcendental — come to man indiscriminately for 
his choice. All men are propelled by these two goods, 
according as one wishes for mundane prosperity, or the 
supreme happiness. These two are opposed and conflicting 
in their nature to each other. It is therefore impossible for 
the two goods to be pursued by the same individual at the 
same moment. Among these, one who pursues the mundane 
good and regards this as the true end of this life, misses the 
true end of man. These two are not easily distinguishable 
by persons of poor intelligence and of irresolute mind. The 
truly wise man examines both the pleasant and the good — 
the mundane and supra-mundane ends — as a flamingo 
separates milk and water, and having considered in his mind 
the relative weight of the two courses, divides them both 
and selects only the Supreme end as preferable to the 
mundane ends. But the man of poor intelligence, incapable 
of such discrimination, pursues the lower good, such as cattle, 
sons, wealth, position, etc., for the purpose of gratifying their 
pleasures of sense ” ( ). 

Here again, the discrimination between the higher and 
lower goods, comparison of the relative worth of the two 
courses, the rejection of the one and the selection of the other 
and pursuing of the same until the supreme end is perfectly 
realised — all these activities distinctly reveal the presence 
and operation of an energetic self, not as a “ mere being,” 
or a “ mere knowledge ”, but as an active Power. In spite 
of such clear expression of his views, is it not doing a great 
injustice to Sankara’s system to hold that Sankara’s pure 
Ego is not a “ persistent activity ”? We shall further speak 
on this supreme End later on. 

(6) Plants and trees are looked upon in the school of 
Sankara as a kind of lower organisms. This school admits 
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the existence and evolution of 4 kinds of organism, viz., 

g fc gf and Now, within even the organism of 

the plants, there is, says Sankara, the constant operation of an 
active self and its power is to he inferred from the incessant 
movement of the sap ( ) within the body of the plants, and 

from the gradual growth and development of the plant 
through its successive stages till the full development of the 
tree is reached. 1 2 Sankara in his commentary on the 
ijgfsnsp? and in other places distinctly expressed his views 
as to the impossibility of regarding any of the stages of the 
plant-development as separate and self-sufficient ( 'SFH ) from 
the process of development of the plant as a whole. The 
is seen to arise after the destruction or disappearance 
of its antecedent condition, viz., the sftsfTSUsrf ; but that does 
not, Sankara tells us, prove that or non-existence is the 
cause of the y: . The future possibility of the tree which 
is the final end 3 * is present in its sffo-stage and other subse- 
quent stages aud this it is which is the real cause which has 
successively operated in bringing the plant to its final 
stage or full development. In the f’? 0 he explains 

his theory of causality with the help of the illustration of 
sjftiqrc and its successive developments into the final gj. 
This is to be regarded as a typical illustration which holds 
good in all cases of causal development in the light of the 
rules given in the II. 1 . 14-20. '92T 

fepqfr’’ i “i&w pip ff?i — ^ i 

In this way, the encl is present in its cause from the very 
beginning and it is this end which gradually carries the real 

1 ^ ve?rt Jie', — aftro 

mni %?P‘ w^ftTi, ..,?«« . ,3ffM5CST: WTO:”— ast® wi°, 

i 

2 That it is present as a future end has been expressed by Sankara in the phrase — 

“<s)*rnraiftfsir?i ? 8 5 ’ (s?» w, ti^iO • ^ ( artka ) is the End towards which the 

(».&, the cansal substance in the illustration here) strides. Eor, the potter for 

the purpose of constructing gave its successive shapes. 
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nature of the cause through its successive stages, until it is 
fully realised in the last stage. He says— 

5 fisr{% 4 SST”. To realise this purpose or the end, the move- 
ment of the causal substance had begun in the past, and 
this continues in the present until it reaches its final realisation 
in future. 1 If we keep this teaching before our view, we 
shall be able to comprehend the real significance of the fact 
as to why in Sankara’s system the effect or the end is 
stated to be from its cause. To understand the true nature 
of the cause, we must see it realised successively through all 
its stages of manifestation up till the final stage, and no one 
of its stages can, therefore, be separated from it and regarded 
as something ( Fide the last page also.) 

(7) In the human organism also in the similar manner, 
it is the self as an active power which, for the realisation 
of its purpose inherent in it ( ), has built 

up the body. It has brought into being certain elements 
within it and combined and organised them in such a way 
that one and all co-operate to realise a common purpose. 

“ f##srjrmr sssw i m wnt- 

ffar W 5 !#, sfFtRW #Ft JHETfrf I’STWffl ” ( #, :*TT, ). 

In the 353 jppsTj similar observations are found. “ 

li^ciFrr {i.e. ‘trawTsrf ) ^ 

2TOT 3)^333 ‘ TO* t?T3rUTT3Tf^: *r4‘ «3T3R f 3R, * 

53T. ” (m )- 2 * * That is to say — the self which is 
(self-existing and self-working and having the ‘ reason ’ or 
« purpose ’ of its being in itself ) and which is (i.e. which 
transcends) from these elements has combined them with a view 

1 “gsn w«i *51% sura faf qn% ^ ^ 

-g«: *ra'”— 1° *n«, wu » 

J The terms ^19 and have been explained before in this paper. Sankara has 
laid down this as a general rule that wherever there is combination and combined 
activity, there must be an underlying power which has combined the elements for the 

realisation of its purpose, f 

urn )\ 
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to realise its own purpose through them and thus the organism 
has been built up. The elements and the senses (and their 
activities) are TRiYb because these are the means or medii or 
mere instruments through which the purpose of the self is 
realised. “ ftf^5TT#ff ^ #?FST3ItTTCTinR fafarTWtsT 

rfr! ^TPTSrfW” ( *frcTT-WT, UR*) I 5RM is the fvrfflrT here, 
i.e , the realisation of its final end is the or the impelling 

occasion and the building up of the body and its successive 
development are snaTfirT, i.e., are brought about by the 
agentship of the self. Can a clearer exposition of the theory 
go further ? That the self is an active poioer is thus every- 
where shown by Sankara. 

(8) In the Vedanta-sutras and in the Upanishads, 
Brahma is described as TTTO. That is to say that 

Brahma is the underlying Power of Prana. — He is the 
controlling and directing Power which underlies HFPFffS. 
This mroftr in Sankara’s system is held to be the 
first manifestation of gu’s nature. Held by the underlying 
Power and sustained by it, this Prana has differentiated itself 
into the form of the objects of the world and this differentia- 
tion is always going on. Brahma in Sankara’s system is not a 
characterless Being ; He has a distinct nature, a ‘ selfhood 
a character, a of his own, and this ‘nature’ 

underlies the differentiations of xjT'PTflT, untouched and 
unaffected by them. 

“inwnwri f^rcr...rPJITfh airtfifatfff”— all these refer to the 
truth. As Brahma is both a transcendental and immanental 
principle, he is revealed in the world as the differentiations of 
Prana, but still he is not identified with them, but maintains 
his unity or his nature in them. This has been beautifully 
expressed in a passage in the tsTT® “Held and 

sustained by the underlying a %f5T-Power,— the p-pn 

has differentiated itself— externally as the activities of heat, 
light, etc., exhibited by the objects sun, fire, etc., and internally 
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as the physical and mental activities of the sentient beings.” 1 
Elsewhere, the underlying principle of Prana is called — 

i.e,, sustaining Power which controls and directs the HPJjaifsfr 
and its differentiations. 8 

It is very difficult to understand how the learned writer 
could think of bringing the charge of Pantheism upon Sankara. 
In various places of his commentary — both on the Yedanta- 
sutras and on the Upanishads, Sankara has criticised the 
theory of Pantheism held by one Yrittikdra, and his entire 
theory is a monumental refutation of that Pantheism. 

reduced the unity entirely into the differentiations 
(srw-^tr). Sankara argues that when the differences 
emerge, the underlying unity is not reduced into them. 
The unity has not, as the «TW ^ arises — as the differentia- 
tions emerge — become something else losing its own nature. 

<( «r ft uarft'siH'iq.” 

It retains its unity, its own character, behind these differences, 
changes. In criticising fftsrrc’s view, he shows that when 
unity is entirely reduced to multiplicity, the former cannot 
retain its distinct character ; for it is now to be found 
present in the form of many. Hence, he argues, both the 
unity and multiplicity cannot be held to be real in this 
view. If one is real, many must be false ; and if many is 
real, the unity must be false. ( Vide the whole criticism in 
go *n°, 5.1.1.) But in Sankara’s own theory, no such faults 
vitiate it. The underlying unity is real and it retains its distinct 
‘ nature ’ in the differences which emerge. The differences 
are the stages, in and through which, that nature is gradually 
realising itself. The changes or differences are not therefore 

1 “cffepficra fasrtcissrerwit w), sRidnrcm- 

•••fqvrarfir i i” 

i” v° ffl°, ^ “cicrgm t*i 0 ri°, \\\ ■ 

53 
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something different from it, for they cannot be separated 
from it and regarded as if they are independent , existing on 
their own account (srfV fwrd^TTO 

SlTo, 2.1.4). It is in this way, remarks Sankara in the 
Chandogya Bhasya, that the Naiyayikas look upon the 
changes — each complete in itself— as if they are separated 
from one another by blank intervals. 1 But it is not proper, 
Sankara observes, to regard the changes or differences which 
emerge, in this way. The changes are all interwoven into 
the underlying unity which realises itself in them. 

f? f%vrf§. . . fwrrom- 

— gro 1.5.1, and 2.1.11. Each change or fgipr 

is ‘woven’ in the ETCJTP?! which pervades them all and works 
in them all ( ^PsTT ^rRBTI’TT fWtSTl 

— ijo vn°). The underlying cause is revealing 
itself — is making itself to be — in the successive changes. 
Sankara’s other remarks on this point are of supreme 
importance and we desire to briefly state them here. The 
changes, he says, which will appear in future stages — the 
changes that are to be are not unreal or They exist in 

the cause as future ends — ^ Sfsfartt (l« HT* 1.2.1). 

The change is a relation between two terms. In order to be 
related, the two terms of the relation must be real. The 
change is therefore a relation between something present 
and something future, i.e., which is going to be. If you say 
the. future is unreal — is nothing, then the cause or m would 
itself become unreal. 3 The future (’gs) therefore operates 
in the present (i.e., in 3?fw?), and the present becomes thus 

1 “?rar wet* ira's-ra W gmt- 

jnfwarr:, a am mstfw,” etc., etc., #tc„ wi° w° 6 . 2 . 2 . 

* In *n<spr°, 6, Sankara says— 1 :, gf^ f% ^cTO=T 

elaborates this passage thus— “^^siTcT WTO I cri^TOicT, 
— *9IcT .” Sankara also says— ^ f% 

Here compare a'so— fafrons (*R3, 2.20), 
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connected with the future. Hence the cause is really the 
future end or power which is realising itself in all the 
changes. It is therefore this power which underlies and 
works in all changes. It gives continuity to them and is 
above them all. It is realising itself through all successive 
changes which cannot therefore be separated from it. 1 
Sankara beautifully illustrates this idea thus — “ As a player, 
taking on successive characters upon himself, enacts on the 
stage the parts of each of these characters in succession, but 
yet retains his own distinct character, so the underlying 
causal unity, retaining its own distinct identity, realises itself 
successively in each of the changes produced.” 2 In the face 
of such a theory which has been so clearly explained, we fail 
to understand how Sankara’s Brahma could be represented 
as a “ pantheistic void ” and how also the finite individuals 
who have a distinct nature of their own could be made to be 
“absorbed in this void.” Sankara has clearly shown (in ?f° *tt« 
2.1.20 and in 4.3.14, etc.) that the individual selves can- 
not be mere parts of an all-inclusive lohole, for in that 

case the whole, i.e., spa would be affected by the pleasure, 
pain and other experiences of the parts, and the finite 
individuals will have to lose their own s^p?s, and Brahma 
itself will have to come down here to become a mundane Jiva. s 

1 Sankara notes that as cause itself holds all its evolved successive changes 
by its own power and realises itself in each of them, how can the changes be 

separated from things ? qnftsj and STSlfltlTqnsnfiq 

W<IIT WVhfK’i ftwmt (V?° & Wl° *tW). 

(§ 51 ° *n°, ^|^|^c) j “ The underlying causal power is distinct from its effects, 
but the effects are not distinct and separate from the cause.” «r g 

sRwqrei qu^imsr' (t°). 

*rre*fr, *rvN f*rar*rwn wnfa 

qq jpit ifir...fttrpn'«pi: — -wmfiMriirerr 

qwmi”, etc -> etc -> etc -> (i?' 5 «i»i 2 - 1 - 20 )- 
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That neither Brahma, nor the individual Pure self is 
mere abstraction, the following criticism by Sankara of 
the Pantheistic view held by Vrittikdra will conclusively 
prove. Sankara thus criticises the view: — “If ‘one’ is 
changed to ‘ many,’ both cannot be real. Eut as you hold 
both of them to be real, there is mutual contradiction — 
there is 1 

(§o, 3.5.1). That is to say, one and the same self cannot be 
regarded as possessed of qualities (many) and also devoid of 
all qualities (one). 1 Yet such absurd supposition would be the 
irresistible consequence of your theory — you who regard 
both to be real. But this absurdity does not touch our 
position, since the ‘ unity ’ we regard to be of one type and 
‘many ’ to be of a different type . 2 

Then Sankara goes on to expose another absurdity of 
his opponent’s pantheism. He points out — * If ‘ one ’ is 
changed to ‘ many,’ then everything would be equally divine 
and equally perfect. There would be no distinction between 
Brahma and nature. Hence ‘ many ’ must prove to be 
unreal, since there is only one reality. But in our case, 

‘ many ’ is not unreal . 3 Because these qualities (many) are 

1 “ ftfsrestfemfRsM, favfnftp#” (jft“ *t!°, 13-12). 

“ hit . . . mi sgsiwmi w, fcratwuiFflsfr nwra ; v?r: vsrsr 

? . . , (% ° U4. 

“ “ *i •srf’Hti'Pn i alb? v# ^ qfwfkr 

5 «T <3 (l^o Hlo, 2.413). Sankara’s reply is— The self is not really 

changed into states or qualities. The states are elicited by the interaction of the self 
with the environment. The underlying real self maintains its unity in these states. 
Hence self is distinct from its states and has a f nature ’ of its own. 

3 This is the renowned Sat-Edryya-vdda (^cT^HSToIK) of the Vedanta Philosophy, 
The effects or the changes produced — reveal the nature of the cause, Sankara remarks 
in *n$Ef that it is the manifestations which throw light on that which is mani- 

fested. The nature of the underlying Reality is to be read in the manifestations, If 
therefore what is revealed is taken to be unreal — non-existent— then it can come into no 
relation with the underlying Reality, For, to be related there must be two terms which 
are loth real. Otherwise, the causal reality would, as Anandagiri explains the idea, itself 
prove to be unreal and thus Brahma would be an unreality, £i 

ttmsi' ’ere^cfmt i ?n? zu? vticr, q m •srasfq ??nv<imrq i 
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the manifestations of the underlying ‘ nature ’ of the self 
and these gradually reveal this nature. When erroneously 
separated from the self, they become unreal ; but under no 
circumstances can these changes or differences remain 
separated from the self ; because the self realises itself 
gradually through them.’ 5 This is how Sankara expresses 
this important fact — 

(a) “ The differentiations existing in the underlying self 
( ?rar ) unfold in all situations, without abandoning the nature 
of the self and without being separated or divided from 
Brahma, either in space or in time.” 1 

(i b ) “ Ail differentiations or states are produced from 
the self without being separated from it and they appear 
being permeated by it.” 2 

(c) “ All created beings — moveables and immoveables — 
have their source in Brahma ; during their continuance also, 
they exist or live in Brahma — as apart from the clay the 
jar has no existence.” 3 

(d) “ A product is seen to arise from its underlying cause 
not separated or divided from it.” 4 

Such in fact is the criticism which runs in various parts 
of his commentaries by which Sankara deals a death-blow 
to the giant of Pantheism. Can a man, we submit, who has 
taken particular care to show that the created and emerging 

u ff *{*$*$:, *f Hence the future effect (end) exists in the 

cause. In the theory of Sankara therefore — c one * is nob reduced into ‘ many *, but one 
contains many which cannot be separated from it, 4 Many ’ is merely its revelations and 
hence it is 'ssppSf from the one, i.e., incorporated as its elements in the ‘one,’ 

snfast^” «n», vO i 

a i% *sm: srmpir: fawr: (m wt°, i 

3 “ ^kv. nan: *r Hg# ^inat vs, ssnffafa v?m*n ^ i 

*r f? 5?*PTifnrar f^rfk: w ” (m=> wt°, i 

* “ to 5s fffi s®:, mi ” (fv° «i«, i 
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changes can never he separated from their underlying cause 
and the underlying cause also can never be resolved into these 
changes, — look upon, the underlying Brahma or the individual 
self as a mere abstraction ? 

Sankara is a great name in the philosophical literature 
of India, and perhaps the greatest. But unfortunately great 
injustice has been done to him both here and in Europe. 
The present paper will show how he has been misunderstood 
in respect of a most vital point . 1 


1 $he reader is requested to consult our work u Introduction to Adioaita Philosophy 
published by the Calcutta University, Second Edition, in which other points have been 
considered. 



ON SOME PASSAGES OP THE HABSACABITA 

OE BANA. 


BY 

SlTANATH PBADHAN, M. 8c., 

Demonstrator in 'Physics, Muramchand College , Sylhet. 

In the sixth chapter, nineteenth paragraph, of Banabhatta’s 
ffarsacarita, there is a sentence which stands thus : 

^ ^sn^rr- 

sffacf WTfh fsrf^N i 

Messrs. Cowell and Thomas have translated the passage 
thus :* 

“ K&kavarpa being curious of marvels was carried away 
no one knows whither on an artificial aerial car made by a 
Yavana condemned to death. 

The son of Sisuuanga had a dagger thrust into his throat 
in the vicinity of his city.” 

So they have treated it as two separate sentences under 
the impression that Kakavarna and the son of Sisunanga were 
two different persons. The Nirnaya Sagara Press edition of 
1897 1 2 and the edition of Gajendragadkar ( 1919 ?) also divide 
the passage into two sentences introducing a word 
which is not in any of Eiihrer’s manuscripts. Then again 
STJpnfT is the reading of all the editions. Messrs. Cowell and 
Thomas rightly take it to be IbgsrffJr a reading which is found 
in three of Euhrer’s manuscripts. 3 

1 P. 193. 

2 P. 199. 

* A. B. D., p. 269. 
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A reference to the original Sanskrit will make it clear 
that Skandagupta, the commandant of the elephant troops of 
Harsa, was relating to his young master instances of disasters 
to Kings caused by their own follies giving one instance in 
each separate sentence. 

Hence it is evident that Cowell and Thomas as well as all 
the editors have erred in treating Kakavarna and the son of 
Sisunaga as different persons. 

We are sure they had before them an edition of Harsa- 
carita which had the passage in question in the following 
wrong form : 


sftera iRTftj i srjrctow w fWtfa i 


This is the reading in Gajendragadkar’s edition, and the 
Nirpaya Sagara edition has the full stop after gnth- That 
Kakavarna Sandaisunagi are one person will be evident from 
the Puranic list of kings of the Sis'unaga dynasty . 4 
Take again the nest sentence which runs thus : 


str WWMl . [ f?T ] 


This passage has been translated as follows : 

“ In a frenzy of passion, the over-libidinous Sufiga 
was, at the instance of his minister Vasudeva, reft of his life 
by a daughter of Devabhuti’s slave woman disguised as his 
queen.” 

Devabbuti or Devabhumi was the last of the Suftea 
Kings, and was put to death by his minister Vasudeva of the 
Kanva family. 


4 Pargiter, Dynasties o'f the Kali Age , pp. 21*68, 
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The Bhagamta Purma : 1 

^SJ I 

mstrfwf ^7 q^aft *r?mf?r, « 

And also the Visnu Burma : 6 

I w^TsiTsf wt sttot 

f^TSI ^RPR^ iftlST I 

It is a well-known fact to the historian theft Devabhuti 
[ °mi ] 8unga was killed by Yasudeva Ka^va and hence the 
reading %33|f?r[ °ffr ] instead of the compound 

r%f^i would be correct. 

We have the following sentence again : 

^ i?WTiTT¥f^t^T^^TpF 5JYR 

araigw W)?re[ ffei fUK I 

This passage refers to the King Prodyota of the Prodyota 
dynasty that was to a certain extent contemporary of the 
Sisunaga dynasty on the throne of Avanti. All the PurSgas 
are unanimous in declaring that the last Blrhadratha King 
Ripunjaya was murdered by his minister, who, after killing 
his master, placed his son Pradyota on the throne. The 
name of this minister is variously given in the Puraiias as we 
have them now. 

Consulting Pargiter’s Bwrnia Text , we see that 

(1) Mss. of the Vayu Purana generally, and l, h, and h 

of Visnu have it as I 

(2) Mss. of the Visnu Purana generally and / and m of 

Vayu have it as ; / of Vayu have got in one place 
and in another. 

* XII, L 18. 

- 6 IY, 24, 12 | cf. also Matsya, 272, 32-33, 

54 
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(3) a (1-3), b, g, d, e, f, g, h, m, n of JTa%a have got it as 

; hut a (4), b, le, g, v, a, l of Matsya have it as pf ; and ; 

of Matsya has got it as v^sg in one place and yf%3uin another. 

(4) Bkdgavata and Brahmanda have it as TpRi, while d of 
Bhagavata has it as vjsRf. To determine the actual name of 
this minister of Ripunjaya we proceed as follows : 

(a) The last letter of the name is qr as is attested for by 
all the Puranas unanimously. 

(5) The second letter must be as is evidenced by the 

most authoritative Purapas, Vdyu and Visnu, although the 
manuscripts of Matsya generally have it as f%. That this 
second letter should be f*r gets an additional support from 
the most reliable of Puhrer’s manuscripts (A, B) of 
Marsacarita which spells the derivative (in the sense of a 
descendant) as frffijRr in the sentence quoted above. Just 
as the descendant of is sfrflRj (another name of 

Yisvamitra) so the descendant o f is tftfsRi. 

Besides, we have the similar-sounding names, and 

of kings, although of the neighbouring dynasty of 
Magadha, and again of the dynasty of Kausambl. 

(c) As regards the first letter, Vdyu generally gives us 
3, Visnu generally reads %, and the majority of Matsya 
manuscripts give us g. Although Vayu is the most authori- 
tative Parana, in many places the readings of names in it are 
corrupt owing to copyists’ errors. Visnu is the best in this 
respect, but not always. The reading g of the first letter of 
the name in Matsya is supported by Harsaearita where Bapa 
records the tradition handed down from mouth to mouth as is 
done in India even to our time in the form of folk-tales, 
kathds, etc. Hence there is less likelihood of the name as 
given by Blna being corrupt. Bearing in mind again that 
Bapa was conversant with the Vdyu Burma and recognising 
that his first letter agrees with that of Matsya , we think that 
the probability of the first letter of the name being g is the 
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greatest. We hope our finding of the name will receive the 
general assent of all scholars. 

Hence we conclude that the name of the father of 
Prodyota was and get from Harsaearita the historical 
information that the king jrsjfaf of Avanti, who was also called 
Mahasena the Violent ( tnPT%»T ), had a younger brother 
named Kumarasena \ and that at this time human sacrifices 
were current, at least, in Ujjain on the occasion of the feast of 
Mahakala, and that this Kumarasena was killed by the 
VetSla ( Vampire ) when he ( Kumarasena ) was mad with 
anger at the news that human flesh was being sold. 

Messrs. Oowell and Thomas rightly took the reading 
Paunika in the body of their translation, but in Appendix B 
they preferred the reading PaunaM, though Buhler’s manuscript 
A gave the reading which is correct, with only the % 

changed for *r. 

Consider the passage in the seventh chapter of the hook 
which runs thus : 

The author has spoken of kings like w^tT, 3?% 

fapprM etc., before and has remarked that all these kings of 
old were content with having small principalities. He goes 
to say that unlike these kings of old, subdued the 

whole earth ; still he must have been an idle man, as he did 
not enter “ the Land of Women’ 3 . His intention is to let us 
know that mighty deeds which could not be accomplished by 
these kings of old, will be done by his patron, the great 
Harsavardhana Siladitya of Thaiiesvar, 

* To me it seems simpler to say that Kumarasena was the youngest son ( Jaghanyaja 
Kumar a) of Pradyota by his wife Punika. The reading Paunika is actually warranted 
by one manuscript,— D. K. Bhandarkar. 
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It struck us at once that this word must be a 

corrupt reading of ^lalfa , another name of the great 
sp fta^ sT fjprepff. Consulting Filhrer’s manuscripts this 
belief was strengthened by the fact that although the majority 
have the reading the manuscripts A, B, and D have 

it as 

Searching for we find it mentioned in Brhatsam- 

hitcb of Vajfihamihira where it is mentioned that lies 

to the north-west of India 8 : 


flfaj trf%#tTWt I 

t: *mv. ii 


It is remarked there by Yarahamihira that this 
geographical description was related before by Parasara. 
Now Var&hamihira died in 687 A. C. 8 Thus the existence of 
“ the Land of Women ” in the sixth century and earlier is 
indicated. 

In Bajtarafigiiil 10 we find that King Jayaplda surnamed 
Yinayaditya conquered “ the Land of Women 55 about the 
eighth century : 


UOTRar €krwrf%!%T^ \ 

ST Y II 


Hence Strirajya existed till the end of the eighth 
century. 


* I, P, 291, SndfcSkar Drivedi's edition. 

* f^f ifcf ; }—B. G. Bhandarkat* 
15 IT, £87488. 
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In Bilhapa’s Vihrcwimhacarita, 11 we notice that King 
Kalasaditya ( 1063 — 1089 ) of Kasmlr conquered “the Land of 
Women ” like his predecessor Jayaplda “ with fleet coursers ” 
and to reach this land he had to cross a great sandy desert 
while returning after conquering the land of the Yahsas on his 
way back to Kasmlra from Mount Kailasa. 

w. w&u 

Now we draw the following conclusions : 

(i) Strlrcijya existed from early times, during the sixth, 
eighth and eleventh centuries. 

(ii) It is mentioned along with Kuluta, Halada 
etc. in the BrJiatsanihita, and to reach it one had to 
cross a desert while returning from Mount Kailasa to 
Kasmlra. 

Now on the map of Asia, we see that just above Mobang- 
cha, or Manasaravar, there is the Kailasa Peak. Preceding 
north-west we reach G-artok where the Indus just takes 
its rise, and then further down on the Indus, we get Demehok. 
Proceeding just a bit north-west we reach the frontier of 
modern India. It was about this region that the ancient 
country of Uttarakuru stood, where polyandry and succession 
through females were in vogue, and of which it is stated in 
the Mahabharata that women could do everything at their 
will. It was for these reasons that this small district of 
Uttarakuru was afterwards termed the land of Amazons or 
Strlrajya. Asoka’s men went to Tibet, China and other lands 
and he had Ariana within his empire. But this Strlrafya 
was neither annexed nor did he try to propagate Buddhism 

11 XVIII, 67, 
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therein. Hence Harsacarita supplies us a tradition which 
may he called genuine history. 

It may also be noted here that the Pandya Kingdom was 
in his days called “ the regimen of women ” 12 and Asoka 
actually did not annex this. 


** Smith, Early Bistory of India, 8rd edition, p. 4&1. 


ON SOME EARLY REFERENCES TO THE KAUTILlYA 

ARTHASASTftA. 

BY 

J. Jolly, Ph.D., M.D., D.C.L. (Oxon.), 

Professor of Sanskrit, University of Wurzburg, Tagore Law 
Professor (1883), University of Calcutta. 

The antiquity of that unique composition, the Kautiliya 
Arthamstra, which has thrown such a flood of new light 
on the ancient political institutions of India, is abundantly 
proved by the numerous quotations given from it in standard 
Sanskrit texts. Thus a large number of quotations from, 
and express references or parallel passages to, the K. A., 
has been collected by Mr. R. Shamasastry, in the preface 
to his excellent translation, from Kamandaka’s Nitisara, 
Dandin’s JDasakumarcarita, Balia’s Kadamban, Vatsay ana’s 
Kamasutra, Kalidasa's $akuntala, Somadevashri’s NUi- 
vakyamrta, Varabamihira’s JBrhatsamhita, and other well-known 
works. In support of Mr. Shamasastry’s statements, I beg 
to subjoin some passages from the early Sanskrit commen- 
taries on the Code of Manu, Medhatithi’s Manubhdsya 
especially, which according to Dr. Buhler, was written in 
the ninth century A. D. The passages are taken from Rao 
Saheb Mandalik’s edition of the Manava L>harma§astra with 
seven commentaries, published in three volumes at Bombay 
( 1886 ). 
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Medh. on M., YII, 52. 
mspsrad: msf m R 


K . A., VIII, 3. 


m*r top. m tv trprawRi whtst. ^rgw 

farerfiR: wfiPi 

^dT^ltw nw: ■••... vrafwnw^ni (p-328, 1st ed.) 

^ l^^raf^r.... ..%?!- m 

59TFR^§fRH5f I trRSJTCR^...... I (p. 

327, 1st ed.) 


The whole disquisition on the four- fold vices of a king, 
and the relative nature of the evils caused by them, is 
common to both works, though the arrangement differs. 


Medh. on if., YII, 54. 


%«: qmraa? tot ^nt- 



TffRr ^ i 

WI fm I MMW wro- 
W» qRaifww.gt 


mm w^WT^gtrsni?! hi ttst- 
irfwt wwr snrrafr ai?ra*n*mt- 
mtR irsitwr srwtoreiw. i 
Tran^WT ^ tf^qwr: RHT^- 
«rrftfah& sm^sriwsr vmt 

■>*V3 

pri sf?r i mm mtstmi 

Q *N ■ «*\ j> 

i£iP? SRTOTW. JM3f KIWT- 
w#rcHTff*u m t UdiR^ 
t i 


2T. A., I, 10. 



fli?FOTi!TW TIWF I 

H VRf*r, 

iw%i5Nt wn m 

dtfd i hstof* trof- 

wr i qRmteT wtw- 
^Ts?r:p HcrassKr arnwra- 

i c^f 

mmrft ^RRfd^nrlxr^T i m- 

sn^Tf^i trero-ff ^RRfd 

*rafcreT i 
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M edhatithi seems to have mixed up the swfwr with the 
On the other hand, his reading esn%nft1%?n is 
better than in the K. A., as the dismissal of the 

Purohita is meant as a stratagem for the purpose of testing 
the honesty of the ministers. 


Medh. on M., VII, 104. 

trwpirRT- 

ftrenrTKrf i^Tl%rr^^rwi»7: 
wwT^f^r^iTrr: 

^dNjfF | 

%srf%5}pr rt^riTTH^twt 

?r 


K. A ., I, 14. 

iTTJTTlWTTTKri 

ws: gkwffci: wmfireCTfkr: 

sprkr; I g*3j- 

at rar nfcar- 

mkrrra i ftrtsjcinTsrft fare*?: i ^nw- 

i wT4. jfbl- 

?na^wfsf?r. wiytT^cr. ?RftrR#ksr: *^fwt artfk?- 



- _ - r -- r : ,^A - - . ...-..« 

wto ’fFRrogs: 


?" sfa ffifWr. i 



Medh. on M., VII, 147. 

^rw^TOrckkra: 

k- 

IWftRrftWR: i 

Medh. on M., VII, 149. 

Medh. on M., VII, 152. 

*k ft 

?m^T ftrcrfa 

?m?qsffi wfk t 


K. A ., I, 15. 

twnsrfkrur: kfknrTOTkrrc: 

^kkft'Rk wtwf *rer. i 

K. A., I, 15. 

W^Tfwrfir: ?rkf fwrar: 
fkakfftfir: i 
K.A., 1,17. 

*k ft ^•TT^SfTH’fk- 

ftut ffrT^T’f^l HWd sra- 


ftsnsnft 
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Medh. on M., VII., 153 . 

sfr.gpi I dd *gfdwtafd- 
W qRn^^UMR w tfl *! 1 
?r?#df ft «nm ?ng: 

wnpepm: 

djp^rrw «iwt=t ^wrar: 
t^rf *nad? ftgM 
dsrd: dfftd i $w- 

w.H^vNt i 



Medh. on Jf., VII, 154. 
trfstn: 

dtft <* d i m m «d^dr. 

iiwrwraT: 

■wngtr^hjif *Rft sjdvj. Trsrrt 
m ^ mm m 
rm^dtw^Tdd? arafd i m- 
wm: ussraftd ^rfwr: v ^ 
irgTvf^f^: 

widftwidr 

grnc^i ®fwe ?m *nt* 
fi^gn^ 'i d®TT % 

• gSk-j^ , „ "V ,- 

WT^d-FHdd Srfd 
WfSddddil^ 


K. A., I, 20. 

_^<r> ,«k ♦ : ' 

di^l^t^ddfsidrera' fdHd I 


^ndd'fdd*. 

#i i d i tdtef 

^fvf ft WTrTT W5^f WdTd I 

_____ C _____ 

?ng: ^nrad?ra dros^m i 
TW ddVT t^T 
fwft^d dRTW 

°v 

Iw flwwfw iffftf srrerar- 

«\ 

wr^sfd twngv ■am* SRerr %ff 

<r» » , , , . -n .... #-v 

TdfTSr SJdTd I dWltdRUI^Tpr 
tffriY^i g^ftdrfwnfd- 
*TVV WT^TfW ^TVtft*. dfd- 

K. A., I, 11 . 




i trcTjrrw wai: wm 
wnrofzdr. t dira*ndT*dRprrgi 
W§\ jf^d TT5TFT Iff d wrw 
mm d^WW Wft rfr^Tdf- 
dw Rdnfttfdi xra^rrosidftd: 

^Tfwr. I *T dldf- 
dr&nflmi ^ n>gd f t' 4^ i«d- 
3 TVf dm W[T.m<\\ fdT H t BW 
VdtrdftdTdf dT^T^IT^dTd«dl5f 
tjfdfd^srrci i 
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The remainder of this chapter, up to I, is also 

given by Medh., the final portion only being omitted. A 
portion of Chapter XII, including some of the verses, is also 
found in Medh.’s gloss on M., VII, 154. 


Medh. on M., VII, 191. 


vh -^gsri 3T^T 


TTsrr \ 



Medh. on M., VII, 205. 

*rtgw i 


K. A., X, 5. 

s w?r 'srgsri gconTiwf faiajfg 
w. i fsr^tf'erTrR' (Wrr^ $$ct- 
ufmrr. u 

K. A., VI, 2. 

trim gtf ft ** ## mif* i 


It might be objected to this, perhaps, that none of these 
texts is expressly attributed to Kaufilva by Medhatithi and 
that, therefore, they might have been taken by him from 
some other work on Polity than the Kauiillya Arthasastra. 
However, the last two questions, in Medhatithi’s glosses 
on M., VII, 191 and 205, profess to have been given from 
a work called Samcmaiantra, and this is a very apposite title 
for a work like the K. A in which the phrase WHFT tjjrn 
or ^f?{ “The same as before,” is of constant recurrence, 

see e.g., I, 11; V, 1; VII, 6; XIII, 2; XIV, 1, as a con- 
venient means of avoiding lengthy repetitions. Nor was 
the name of Kautilya, or Canakya, which is the same, 
unknown to Medhatithi, as may be gathered from his gloss 
on M., VII, 48, he refers to the “those who 

know the book composed by Canakya and other such books,” 
i.e., works on Niti. The second book or Adhyaksapraccira 
of the K. A . is twice quoted by Medhatithi with that desig- 
nation, in his glosses on M., VII, 61 and VII, 8L, and though 
the texts thus quoted are not actually traceable to the 
printed edition of the K. A., there is nothing in them which 
might not have occurred in that work. 
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There can be no doubt, therefore, that Medhatithi was 
well acquainted with the K. A ., and the same remark applies 
to some of the other standard commentators of the Code of 
Manu, such as Kulluka and Gfovindaraja. 

It may be mentioned, finally, that Sayana-Madhava 
(xiv. cent.), in his celebrated work on the Philosophical 
Systems of India, the Sarvadarianasathgraka , seems to be 
referring to some such composition as the K. A., when he 
says near the beginning of his work : — 



“ The mass of men, in accordance with the Bastras of 
policy and enjoyment, considering wealth and desire the only 
ends of man, and denying the existence of any object belong- 
ing to a future world, are found to follow only the dictates 
of Carvaka” (Cowell). Even so it is emphatically declared 
in the K. A., I, 7, that wealth alone is important, according 
to Kautilya. The materialistic doctrines of Carvaka are also 
mentioned with approval in the same work (I, 2). 



ON FOUR MUSALMANI FOLK-SONGS FROM 
THE DISTRICT OF CHITTAGONG IN 
EASTERN BENGAL. 

BY 

Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

Corresponding Member of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Lecturer in Anthropology , University of Calcutta. 

The ancestors of the majority of the Musalmans of 
Eastern Bengal appear to have been Hindus who were 
converted to Islam during the Mahomedan regime. This 
is evidenced by the fact that their latter-day descendants 
still retain some of the customs and usages of their Hindu 
forbears. Their personal names are composed partly of Hindu 
and partly of Mahomedan cognomens. Their boys are not 
only taught the tenets of the Quran , but are also instructed 
in the legends of the Bamayana and the Mahabharata. Their 
widows wear the unbordered saris and cut their hair short 
just like Hindu widows, and object to cow-killing. Their 
bouses are adorned with Hindu mythological pictures. Those 
among them who are gifted with the poetic vein compose 
songs not only about Hindu mythological subjects but some- 
times also in honour of the Hindu gods and goddesses. This 
will be apparent from the folk-songs Nos. II and III from 
the district of Barisal in Eastern Bengal, which I have 
published elsewhere . 1 The Chittagong folk-songs Nos. II and 
IV, which are published below, also testify to the same fact. 


1 See my article in the Hindustan Revieiv (Allahabad) for August, 1917, pp. 115-119, 
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The four Musalmani folk-songs given below have been 
procured from the district of Chittagong in Eastern Bengal, 
where they are stated to be current among, and sung by, the 
Mahomedan folk. The first of these songs appears to be the 
composition of a Musalman rustic poet named Jallal, as will 
appear from its 5th line. While the use of the words ^RifT 
(river) and 3fTf (God) in the second of these songs also 
points to its Mahomedan origin. The bare text of these four 
folk-songs in Bengali script has been printed in the Bcmglya- 
Smtya-Parisat-Patrika (Vol. XXII, B. S. 1322, p. MO). 

I reproduce below the texts in Devanagari script 1 and the 
translations into English (together with some notes) of these 
four Musalmani folk-songs. 

I. 

The first is as follows : — 

\ i ( ) strewn; w fw fax m? *<*Fn:,— 

* i gwmxRr wr, snfwfr tot, witfr 

fCFTT t*TT 2TRT T OT? ^^FF I 

| l F*T, ^TFTR^rT 1%«rT ^TT^R W 

Rrt fa I 

hi t *tt?fr i 

a. i 1%®^? wnt ?%, stfsit fa mt, %fa® ggrr zvs t 

*v 

ITfT ^ I 

<t ! * «TS f^fr I 

1. 0 (my) brother merchant ! will you take me) with 

(you) at the time of going ? (There) is no one (to act as my) 
pilot (lit., charioteer) in my evil times. 


1 The Bengali spelling has been retained throughout. 
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2. Taking (with, me) the new boat, (I have come in all 
haste (lit., running fast) to (carry on) trade. O (mv) brother 
merchant ! (the boat) is becoming old at the ferry (or 
ghat), 

3 and 4. (0 my) mind ! When did (you) come ? What 

wealth have (you) earned ? O (my) brother merchant ! will 
you take (me) with (you) at the time of going P 

5 and 6. O (my) brother merchant ! foolish Jallal says : 
(I) have brought the boat under full sail. (But) the boat 
has struck on (a) sand-bank, (and) is lying stranded high and 
dry (lit. is standing). 

This is an allegorical song wherein the singer has likened 
his body to a new boat, and his birth and subsequent life in 
this world to the bringing of the boat, and the subsequent 
carrying on of a trading enterprise, and the acquisition of 
merit by the performance of virtuous acts in this worldly 
life to the earning of wealth in this trading enterprise. In 
this song, the singer further apostrophises to himself thus: — 
“ I am getting old, and the day of my death is drawing nigh. 
There is nu worthy spiritual preceptor to teach me as to how 
I should act in my old age. What virtuous acts have I per- 
formed during life-time so that I may hope for salvation after 


Then the second song runs thus : — 

X i Wt Wt tpcWT^t T ! 

* I ( 'STNt) 3TTT =sri[?m 3TWT %WT ^ I 

* I 3ft fW WK I 

8 i S5»T5T ’srteBT tfsrt fhfi ws qro 
i wt wt «rsr 1wi%, wr sftfr i 
< i «rrfT wto #*rr, trr: wtw m 

Uf% WW WlWT I 
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I sTTfT ^fWT §3 i# TO, TOT ft %*TT 

I?5J3I TO II 

1 and 2. 0 Syama (or Krspa who is) in exile (in Brnd&bana)! 
(0) Ghosa (or Krsna) ! to whom shall (I) tell (my) words of 
sorrow ? Who will listen (to them) with (his) ears ? 

3. The mud (lit. dust) is contained iu the river. The 
tidal waters (lit. the flow-tide) are laving (lit. striking) the 
banks (of the river). 

4. The mud (lit. dust) is contained in (the waters of) the 
ebb-tide. The (tidal) current is carrying away the wooden 
seat (pidd). 

5. (The goddess) Ganga (or the river Ganges) is dying 
of thirst for water. (The god) Brahma is dying of cold. 

6. (There is a miraculous) play of the Creator ( niran - 
jana) in the middle of God’s river. The stones are floating 
up, (while) the sold (wood of the JEschynomem paludosa) is 
sinking (lit. falling) to the bottom. 

7. Who will believe (that) the frogs are getting hold of 
(and) eating up the waves of God’s river, (and that) the 
weevils have bored through the stones ? 

This song is also allegorical. The meaning of the 3rd 
and 4th lines is very obscure ; and my translation thereof is 
conjectural. The purport of this song appears to be to em- 
phasise the omnipotence of God, who can bring about the 
occurrence of the unnatural events mentioned in the 5th, 8th 
and 7th lines, namely, the sinking of the light sold wood, the 
floating of the heavy stone, the frogs eating up the waves, the 
weevils boring through the stone, and so forth. 

III. 

Then comes the third song which runs as follows : — 

% I TOUT % rTftRT TOT | 

T I *TT%T afoRT TO hf%r? I 
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3 i mwz mm ^ mi i 
8 i fMf m^ } ^Rnt fNrrcr *nfl 11 
* i f 5 n?i f^sr, f^r «?tst, »nt 

’stpsit, wpc ^fr <«rtarfa?r, trt«rrcr vimm ^Tt i 
<| I f?R ^ f^ 9 W fM ^2T, f^W HTgW f?r% I 

1. (0) my learned man ! do you know the mysteries (or 
secrets) of the Sastras ( agama ) P 

2. (0) learned man ! do you know the mysteries (or 
secrets) of death ? 

3. The cultivator of the betel-leaf has gone to climb the 
tree (upon which the betel-creeper has been trained, for the 
purpose of plucking the betel-leaves). (But) the tree is 
climbing up the cultivator of the betel-leaf. 

4. The rope, tearing (itself) off (from) the cow (which is 
tethered by means of this rope), ran away. The fish is run- 
ning (after) the fisherman. 

5. The paddy was spread out to dry upon the hills in- 
habited by the Jumia tribe, (but) was unhusked in an earthen 
vessel. The madam tree ( Artocarpus lahoocha) has borne 
(fruits containing) hard-shelled pips. (The plantain tree has 
borne a) bunch (of plantains) in the sky. The panas (?) took 
the p a nas (which) remained in the water. 

6. Nine ploughs are being draw r n by three cows. (An) 
angling-rod swallowed up (a) human being. 

This is also an allegorical song ; and its purport also 
appears to be to emphasise the omnipotence of God, who 
alone can cause the most unnatural events mentioned in the 
3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th lines to happen. 

IY. 

Then I come to the 4th and last song which runs thus : — 

\ i ntx i 

^ I trfSff STTC, § WV SfPrTW OTTT I 
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\ i fmmr sRiret ^twtt, 

mr ^rfwn:, 

^5THt SfiWft 5?W m 
rz ?i-w: i 

8 ! s gTST-TIT5fgt 

snrwfk mi smt mt f*ra, 
f?fsrfz utow mm Tifara, 
mfwt sNpto WRTt I 

1. (O my) mind ! (I) had known you (to be) pure (lit. 
saintly). 

2. What is this (that) you have done again ? What 
means (lit. is) this act (lit. conduct of yours) ? To whom 
shall (I) tell what you have done ? 

3. Having inspired me with confidence (in your purity) 
you have overpowered (lit. taken possession of) (my) precious 
Divine Knowledge (by means of which I see my tutelary 
goddess Kali) and at last, you have made (me) forget my 
(tutelary goddess) Kali’s name, (and) have surrendered this 
(valuable) store-house (of my) body to my enemies ( i.e the 
rule of the five passions). 

4. I shall make (a) petition to the Magistrate, Wisdom. 

I shall take you (with me) (while) going to (the goddess) 
Brahmamayx (or Kali). (I) shall keep you bound to the 
auspicious feet of (my) Protectress (the goddess Kali) for all 
the three ages (i.e., for ever). 

This song is also an allegorical one and describes how the 
innate goodness of man’s nature is overpowered by the baser 
passions which cause him even to forget God. 

The interesting dialect-words used in the four folk-songs 
are given in the annexed glossary. 1 

1 The figure after each word indicates the number of the song in the foregoing text,, 
in which the particular word has been used. 
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(1) — In evil times. 

m 

(3)—- In the sky. 

W(^m (1) — (I) have come. 

^TT$IT (3) — (A fruit — containing) hard-shelled pips 
?TRfT (1) — (I) have brought. 

^yjT«T (2) — In (the waters of) the ebb-tide. 

(2) — (I) shall tell. 
fUflM (1) — (You) have earned. 
efiTT (2) — To whom. 

sNft (1) — No one. 

(3) — To climb up (gerund). 

(3) — Is climbing up. 

f5ltl (3) — Has gone. 

f*T% (3) — Has swallowed up. 

(2) — Is contained. 

(2) — Weevils. 

(2) — Krsna. 

(2) — On a sand-bank. 
xfss (3) — Are being driven. 

m 

(3) — Tearing (itself) off (gerund). 
fgjgTSr (3) — An angling-rod. 

(2) — Have bored through. 
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STTWtT (3) — The fisherman. 

Wt 1(3) — Upon the hills inhabited by the Jumia 
tribe. The Jumias are a wild tribe of aborigines inhabiting 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

(4)— To the Magistrate, Wisdom, 

3T3T (1) — Is lying stranded high and dry ; lit. is standing. 

(1) — Has struck. 

(2) — Thirst. 

rRT (2)— To the bottom. 

(2) — Of the river. 

(2) — In the river. 

(3) — A cow. 

^ (3) By. 

(3) — Was unhusked, 
fkw (3)— In running (after). 

TO (2)— Are getting hold of (and) eating up. 

^W9TT (1) In all haste ; lit. running fast (gerund). 

(3) — Ran away. 

(2) — Mud, lit. dust. 

( 1 ) — Hew. 
fsnsr (3) —Took. 

1%«rr (1) — Will (you) take ? 
gwr wt1% 

^tT 


(1) — The boat. 
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tr 

qf% 2TRr (2) — Is sinking ; lit. is falling. 

(2) — In exile (in Brndaban). 
tri^TT^ (3) — Meaning unknown ; fifty (?) 

CTTOT ~) 

> (2) — The stones, 

mwc) 

inform (3) — In an earthen vessel. 

(1) — Under full sail, 
fijfn (2) — A wooden stool. 
f?RT (1)— Old. 

(2) — Brahma. 

(2) — The flow-tide. 

(nominative) ) 

^ . . > (3) — The cultivator of betel-leaf. 

arr^'t'C (accusative) j 

3rnp: (I) — Of sand ; sand-(bank). 

3# (2)— Progs. 

*TTlw srsf (2) — -Are floating up. 

(2) — The banks (of the river). 

if 

(2) — Are striking. 

T 

(3) — Remained. 

3RC srRf (2) — In carrying away. 

^TTfT (2)— Of God. 

(1) — Taking (gerund). 
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fM (3) — Ploughs. 

f?nrf f^T (3) — Was spread to dry. 

%srr <ETRr (l) — Is becoming. 

(2) — The (tidal) current. 
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BY 

Gangapati Singh, B.A., 

Tanknath Chaudhuri Lecturer in Maithili, 
University of Calcutta. 

The Muhammadans after they had conquered India, finally 
settled in it and came into intimate contact with a highly 
civilised people and being the minority of the population, 
they had to learn the language of the people, though 
their court language was Persian. In some cases it is 
kn own that some early Muhammadan rulers in India kept 
even the records of their administration in the language of the 
people prevalent round their seats of government. Some 
scholars having made minute and deep study of the history 
of the early Muhammadan rulers of India, have found out 
that even Muhammad ibn Kasim, Muhammad Ghaznavi and 
Shahabuddin Muhammad Ghori had the records of their Indian 
administration written in archaic Hindi and not in Arabic or 
Persian. Hasan, the founder of the well-known Bahmani 
kingdom had as his Minister of Accounts his old Brahmana 
master Gangu, who kept his- records in Hindi. 

Akbar, the greatest statesman amongst Moslem rulers 
gave great impetus to Hindi. His policy of conciliating the 
Hindus, in which he was also followed by his son and grand- 
son, also fostered and encouraged intimate connections between 
Hindus and Muhammadans and this induced many Muham- 
madans of the time, to write in Hindi. Akbar himself learnt 
Hindi and also encouraged his son, grandson and his courtiers 
to learn Hindi and patronized many Hindi poets. Hindi 
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received similar patronage at the hands of Shah Jehan, as 
well. Though Aurangzeb, the worst politician amongst the 
Muhammadan rulers of India, was highly prejudiced against 
Hindu religion, manners and customs, yet he did not 
discourage Hindi and Sanskrit. Even so far as the art of 
music is concerned Muhammadan rulers and Moslem musicians 
admired many Hindi rags and raginis. Thus there remained 
practically no chasm or gulf between Hindi and Persian. 
Hindi began to imbibe many Persian words, while the Persian 
vocabulary was enriched by Hindi and Sanskrit words. Besides, 
many among the Muhammadans, who had the poetic gift 
in them, began to compose poems in Hindi. Their excellence 
and beauty lies in the fact that though such poets were 
Muhammadans by faith, still they had fully imbibed and 
assimilated Hindu culture. 

The Krishna cult of devotion and love of God had much 
in common with the mysticism of the Sufis and hence 
most of the Muhammadan poets, who were inclined that way, 
found in it much to attract them and some of them have 
even excelled devout Hindu, in their devotional writings. 

Above all the glorious history and achievements of the 
Rajputs, who, though enemies, were looked upon with respect, 
proved to be a great source of inspiration to some of the 
choicest among the Moslem poets. The seasons, the 
achievements of great heroes and heroines, which had been 
popular amongst the Hindus since the time of Kalidasa, 
roused the poetic fire of not a few. Moslem poets. 

It is towards the beginning of the twelfth century that 
Muhammadan authors make their first appearance in Hindi 
literature. Among the pr e-Raso period poets we find the names 
of three Moslem writers Masaud, Kutub Ali and Akram Paiz. 

Masaud, the son of Saad was a Hindi poet. He flourished 
in the beginning of the 12th century. No work of his has been 
up till now discovered, but his name as a good Hindi poet is 
found mentioned in authoritative Hindi works. 
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Kutub Ali is said to have submitted a complaint and 
prayer in versified Hindi to Maharaja Jai Singh of Anhilpur, 
to the effect that some Hindus had dug out a tomb in his 
possession. This Maharaja reigned from 1075 to 1125 A.D. 
No systematic work of his has yet been discovered. 

Akram Paiz was a native of Marwar. He composed 
one Bart alia Kavya and the Hindi version of Vrtti Ratndkara 
between 1130 and 1188 A.D. He is said to have been born 
in 1104 A.D. He had for his patron Maharaja Mad ha v Singh 
of Jaipur, whose court he adorned. 

Of the post- Rdso period poets the name of Amir or Mir 
Khusro is very famous. He was a good poet in Persian and 
Urdu as well. 

After him there was another author named Mullah Daud 
who wrote about the love episode of Nurak and Ohand in 
versified Hindi. Chandraoan is said to have been written in 
praise of Juna Khan. Then comes Kutvan Shekh, whose 
work Mrgavatl, a love story, has been brought to light by the 
diligent researches of Shyam Sunder Das and Radha Krishna 
Das. 1 It is a book written in doha and chaupai metres. 
It was composed in 1495 A.D. and is as voluminous a book 
as the Padmavat of Jayasl. 

The chief characteristic of Kutvan’s poetry is that he 
lays down a precept in the first part of his doha. and illustrates 
it in the latter part. His illustrations are always most apt 
and perfect. He composed many Hindi verses in Khariboll 
and also verses in mixed Hindi and Persian. Besides he 
composed a lexicon called Khalikbari containing Arabic and 
Persian words with Hindi equivalents. This Khalikbari is 
even now included in the curriculum of the MaJetabs (Urdu 
Schools) in some parts of India. He is credited to have laid 
the foundation of the union of Persian and Hindi and the 
production of a new language called Urdu. But he is more 

1 Published under the auspices of the Nagari Pracharini Sahha, Benares, 
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famous for his fine and perplexing riddles called JPahalis and 
Dhalcosalas which are on the lips of all Hindi-knowing people. 
He died in 1307 A.D. 

Of all the early Muhammadan writers of Hindi Literature 
the name of Malik Muhammad Jayasi stands foremost for 
more reason than one. It is said that the real name of Malik 
Muhammad Jayasi was Muhammad only. “ Malik ” was his 
title. Because he is said to have belonged to the town of 
Jayasa, he went by the name of Jayasi. This place Jayasa is 
still a big town and railway station in the district of Bai 
Bareli in Oudh and is even now mostly inhabited by 
Muhammadans. 

The dates of the birth and death of Jayasi still remain 
contested and unsettled. As regards internal evidence in 
his two works, viz., Akkhravat and Padmavat, the former does 
not contain any mention of the time when it was composed, 
but in the latter it has been held by some that the poet 
mentioned that he commenced writing it in the year 927 
A.H. corresponding to 1520 A.D. But this seems perplexing 
because the poet himself mentions in his book that he 
composed it during the reign of Sultan Sher Shah 2 who 
ascended the throne of Delhi in 1540 A.D. (947 A.H.) 
As for this Dr. Grierson holds that 927 A.H. is probably an 
error for 947 A.H. But the Mis'ra Brothers have tried to 
solve the difficulty by suggesting that it is quite probable that 
Jayasi began his Padmavat in the year 927 Hizra or 1575 Samvat 
Era (i.e., 1521 A.D.), and that he dedicated his work to Sher Shah 
when he had completed it, because according to the usual 
literary conventions of Moslem poets any book must needs 
contain some words of prayer to the Supreme Being and to 
the Prophet and some panygeric of the reigning sovereign. 
But the real fact is that critics have been labouring under 
a misapprehension and have been giving a wrong and curious 
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interpretation of the line in Padmavat, which is supposed to 
give the date of the composition of that poem. The line, 
«T3 t ¥ffT^sr rn, HTW i* Wffer W%, clearly and in 
unambiguous terms indicates that poet Bena (and not 
Muhammad Jayasl) related this story in 927 A.H. Nowhere 
in the body of the book does the poet call himself by the 
name of Bena. 

Under the circumstances it seems quite probable that 
the interesting and famous story of Padminx and of the siege 
of Chittaur by Alauddin which took place in 1303 A.D. (some 
two centuries and a half before the time of Jayasl), like the 
stories of the Pdmayana and the Mahabharata, might have 
furnished many poets with their theme and a version by Bena 
might have been well-known at that time, and regarded as 
worth-mentioning by Jayasl. 

As to the brithplace of Jayasl, the generally accepted 
theory is that he was a native of the above-mentioned town 
of Jayasa. But the line in the Padmavat which says that the 
poet came to the sacred town of Jayasa and gave forth the 
story there, 3 is likely to create doubts in the minds of the 
readers. This may lead us to think that he might have 
belonged to some other place, that because the town Jayasa 
was well-known as a sacred spot, so with a view to popularise 
his poem, he might have come to this place and recited his 
works to the populace. Besides the poet had for his spiritual 
preceptor Sayyed Ashraf who was living there 4 and thus his 
close connection with the town would have led people to 
believe that he also was born there. Moreover one version 
of the tradition in that part of the country furnishes us with 
the information that he belonged to the town of Ghazipur 
in Patehpur District. His teacher, or Vidya Guru , Shekh 
Burhan belonged to Kalpi far away from Jayasa. 

3 arm rwc Wi cm swr s^grpn 

* 'SPOT lift fqgrCT, 5ft Rtf? TO I 
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Jayasi was well-known as a Musalman Faqir and 
tradition says that the Raja of Amaithl, who was one of his 
principal devotees, was blessed with a son through his prayers. 
When the poet died he was buried at the gate of the Raja’s 
fort at Amaithl where his tomb is even now worshipped. 

His masterpiece Padmavat on which his fame rests deals 
with the renowned episode of Rap! PadmavaU. 

King Gandharva Sen, who reigned in Simhala Dvipa, 
(Ceylon) had an exquisitely beautiful daughter named 
Padmavat! who, it is said, also possessed the attributes of the 
highest class of woman called Padmini as enunciated by the 
writers on the Indian science of erotics . 3 The girl had a pet 
parrot named Hiraman for which she had extreme fondness. 
Once it so happened that the parrot was lost to her and it was 
sold to Rapa Ratan Singh of Chittaur. Once the parrot spoke 
highly in praise of the beauty and accomplishments of the 
fair Padmini before the liana’s queen Nsgamatl, who was very 
proud of her beauty. The Rapa, being enamoured of the idea 
of her beauty and accomplishments, went out in search of the 
girl with the parrot disguised as a Sannyasl. With great 
difficulty the Rapa’s efforts, under the able guidance of 
the parrot, were at last crowned with success and the fair 
Padmavat! was married to Rapa Ratan Singh. For some 
time the happy pair is said to have lived in perfect happiness. 
But as the saying goes, “ the course of true love never does 
run smooth”, and our hero and heroine were no exceptions to it. 

Alauddin, then ruling at Delhi, hearing about the 
extraordinary beauty and accomplishments of Padmavat! 
from Ragho, the dismissed astrologer of Ratan’s court, fell 
sick with love for her. Repeated entreaties having failed, 
Alauddin is said to have besieged Chittaur for twelve long 
years but failed to get hold either of the impregnable fortrees 
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or the lady Padmavatl. Only once Alauddin is said to have 
enjoyed the sight of her beauty reflected from a series of 
mirrors. But at last by a clever stratagem he succeeded in 
making Ratan Singh a prisoner and took him to Delhi and 
held him as a hostage for Padminl’s surrender. But the two 
faithful and chivalrous chiefs named Gora and Badal hastened 
to Delhi with a handful of men, and, working very cleverly, 
befooled Alauddin and got their master released at the 
sacrifice of their dear lives. While Ratan lay in chains at 
Delhi, many proposals accompanied by threats and allurements 
were made to Padmavatl by one Deva Pal, Raja of Kumbhalner, 
for bestowing her love on Alauddin, but she spurned all these 
overtures with scorn. As soon as Ratan, being released, 
reached Chittaur, he attacked Kumblnlner in revenge for the 
insult offered to his wife and killed Deva Pal in battle. But 
unfortunately Ratan, too, is said to have been killed in this 
action and Chittaur at last fell and was occupied by Muham- 
madans. Padmavatl, true to the traditions of Rajput 
womanhood, burnt herself on the funeral pyre of her husband. 

The interesting episode of Ratan Singh’s quest for the 
beautiful Padmavatl, the account of the long protracted siege 
of the virgin city of Chittaur by Alauddin, the display of 
bravery by Ratan and, last though not the least, the wifely 
devotion and true love of Padmavatl, everything is supposed to 
have an allegorical and spiritual sense also. The poem 
represents the search of the soul for true wisdom. An 
allegorical interpretation of the whole story of Padmavat 
appears to have been present in the mind of the poet, for he 
himself calls it an allegorical poem. At the end of the book 
the poet being asked as to why he, being a saint, dealt with 
the theme full of erotic sentiments, explains that Chittaur 
stands for the human body, Ratan Singh for the soul, the 
parrot for the Guru or spiritual guide, Padmavatl for 
wisdom, Ragho for Satan or the Evil One, and Alauddin 
for delusion, and so forth. 
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Moreover, the insertion of the episode of Alauddin’s 
enjoying a sight of the dazzling beauty of Padmavatl reflected 
in a glass, might have been introduced to remind the readers 
of the Sankhya- system of Hindu Philosophy. There we find 
that Prakrti isja$a or inactive and Purusa is nirlepa and 
udaslna or uncontaminated and unmoved like a drop of water 
on a lotus leaf. When the reflection of Purusa falls on 
Prakrti, she gets jnana; in other words, she becomes conscious 
of her powers and being active, commences the creation of the 
world. Delusion or mithyajnana (Alauddin) was thus brought 
in contact with true wisdom or tattvajnana (Padminl). 

The language of the poem is said to be the dialect spoken 
in the villages surrounding Jayasa and scholars are of opinion 
that his poem became very popular because he wrote for the 
people in the people’s own tongue. Besides, the language 
of the poem is a mixture of the various dialects of the people. 
But though the style is simple, the book is full of figurative 
turns abounding in similes and metaphors. The poet has 
made a good display of his descriptive powers, elegance of 
style and his fondness for hyperbole while describing seasons, 
prayers, love-affairs, marriage and the various limbs of the 
heroine. 

JayasI seems to be have been Muhammadan by faith, but 
Hindu by culture. The latter aspect is so strong that in describ- 
ing Hindu manners and customs, in classifying female emotions 
and the ten different stages of suffering while separated from 
the beloved, in the knowledge of Ayurvedic medicines and of 
Hindu astrology, in the mastery of the Sanskrit metres 
and of Hindu theology, and in his praises of Lord Siva and 
his description of the pathetic scene of the Sati Jayasf excels 
even a devout Hindu. Bor instance : 

trifle Tpft I *rcft snuwt u 
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=gs^r w m. ‘mm i 

W WTSfT wfif I 

tei srt srr mmw\ ^ttot i 


*?t arf?r ^ TTSfT II 

effort ^rt WtrlT II 
m f^rt t H 

^ Tf cl %% WT tn^TT II 6 


The poet seems to have made a thorough and minute 
study of the Puranas and the traditions current among the 
Hindus about renowned ascetics : 


<1 TT3TT 5W W$t I ^ VlTV*? ^ ^Jcpuft II 
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The poem became so very popular and had such a wide 
circulation even in the days when the printing press had not 
yet been introduced into India, that even in the remotest 
corners of India the poem was read and admired by all lovers 
of poetry and it grew so much in popularity that even its 
translations into other provincial vernaculars were held in 
high esteem. To illustrate this an account of its Bengali 
version may be added here. 

. Magan Thakur, the Moslem minister of the ruling chief 
of Arakan, had patronised a scholar named Alaul, who was 
born about the year 1618 A.H. and lived, almost to the end of 
the 17th century. The latter while a youth once undertook a 
sea-voyage with his father and after a narrow escape from 
capture by Portuguese pirates, he had fled to Arakan, where he 

0 Both NSgamati and PadmSvati were true Satis. Both the wives sat on the funeral 
couch and thus saw the abode of Lord Siva. A man may sit on a throne, but at last 
everyone must needs sit on such a funeral couch, Sweet refreshing agaru and sandal 
paste were applied to their foreheads, and musical instruments were played. For the first 
time these musical instruments were played on the solemn occasion of their marriage and 
for the second and last time, it is done now. Had the queens been alive they would have 
been subject to the intense pangs of separation from their lord, but by dying m this manner 
they would always live together, 

7 0 king, you are like Vikramaditya; true to your word, like Harisehandra ; you are 
like Gopichandra and Bhartrihari in whom Gorakban&th lit the intellectual light. 
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was hospitably received by Magan Thakur, who highly 
appreciated his scholarship. When he was about forty 
years old, Magan Thakur ordered him to translate into 
Bengali the Padmavat of Muhammad Jayasl. In order to 
please his noble patron he quickly finished his task 
to the intense delight of Magan. Besides, Alaul is said to have 
undertaken the Bengali translations of various Persian works 
also, like the Shaif-ul Mulla under the orders of the same 
patron. But when this work was half finished Magan died. 
At the same time Shuja, the brother of Aurangzeb, had fled 
to Arakan and in the fight that ensued between the two 
brothers Shuja was defeated. A wicked man named Mirza in 
order to satisfy a private grudge inviegled Alaul into Shuja’s 
party, and consequently he was imprisoned in 1658 and 
subjected to great cruelties but was at last released. In the 
latter part of his life he finished the translation of Shaif-ul 
Mulla. Besides this he also wrote sequels to the stories of 
Gorachandra and Maina by Daulat Kazi and the translation 
of the Persian poem Hashtapailcar by Nizam Ghaznavi. His 
last literary work consisted of a few detached Krishna songs. 

Coming back to the particulars of the translation of 
the Padmavat, all the manuscripts of this translation hitherto 
obtained belong to the borderland of Arakan in the backwoods 
of Chittagong, copied in Persian character and preserved by the 
rural Muhammadan folk of these localities. In the year 1893 
Shaik Hamidulla of Chittagong published it in Bengali 
characters. What is surprising about this book is that this 
book was copied, read and admired by the Muhammadans of 
Chittagong, though the style is extremely Sanskritic. Alaul’s 
translation is said to be an improvement on the original both 
in quantity and quality. The original poem contains 1,000 
lines while the translation contains 1,500 lines. Besides, the 
translation is notably free and is also marked by great origina- 
lity, though conforming in the main to the original. Rai 
Bahadur Hr. Dineschandra Sen, the famous historian of 
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Bengali Literature, is of opinion that with his finished 
Sanskritic expressions in the Yernaeular, mastery in word- 
painting, Alaul heralded the age of the classical revival, the 
age of Bharatchandra. The following description of Pad mini’s 
beauty shows the artificial taste of the times : — 

ftfe i 

Wl ^ irNlc* i 

"taFltCT fira off*r i 
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WI sffcg ^ j 
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The Akkhravat, as its very name suggests, contains 
detached verses, each beginning with a letter of the 
Hindi alphabet from to These verses deal with the 
praises of the Almighty Father and the transitoriness of the 
world. 

There is great diversity of opinion about the date of the 
birth and death of Kahir and about his caste. Some even 
hold that he was a Brahmana, but the more accepted tradition 
is that he was a jnlaha (weaver) by caste. This is corro- 
borated by Kabxr’s own writings in the Adigrantha , wherein 
he says, addressing a Brahmana, that he is a weaver of 

8 The light that beams in the face of Padmini; puts to shame the light reflected from 
a golden mirror. One curious fact with regard to the face is that two lotuses (her two 
eyes) are confined within the disc of the moon (her face). The sun on finding his friends 
so confined by big enemy, came to their rescue in the shape of the vermilion mark on 
her forehead; and Love in aid of the sun held aloft his bow (her eyebrows) and aimed 
his shafts (the glances of her eyes). The only regret of these two lotus-friends is that 
though placed close to each other, they could not see each other. 
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Benares and the Brahmapa should understand his theo- 
logical theories. 9 The tradition round the city of Benares 
says that he was the son of a virgin Brahmana widow, who 
out of shame threw him on the banks of the Lohar tank in 
the city. By chance, a weaver, Niru by name, and his wife 
Nima, passing by that way and finding the deserted baby, 
brought him home and nursed him as their own son. In course 
of time boy became famous by the name of Kablr. 

As regards the dates of his birth and death, the tradition 
amongst the Kablr Pan this or followers of the religious order 
founded by him, says that he lived for S00 years from 1205 to 
1505 of the Samvat era. In Kabir Kasautl the dates of his 
birth and death are respectively 1455 and 1575 of the Samvat 
era and these have been generally accepted by the learned 
members of that religious sect. 

As regards the question of his marriage some hold that 
he remained a bachelor throughout his life. Others hold that 
he had a wife named Loi, a son named Kamal and a daughter 
named Kamall. This is also attested by the oft-quoted 
tradition which says that the family prestige of Kablr was 
at stake as he had a wicked and vicious son in Kamal. 10 Kablr 
from his very childhood was a man of extraordinary genius 
and of a strongly religious turn of mind. Afterwards he 
became a disciple of the famous Ramananda. Kablr is said 
to have tried to modify the Vaishnava doctrine so as to include 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism alike. “ The God of the 
Hindus ”, he preached, “ is also the God of the Musalmans, 
though called by a different name”. Though he was not 
educated yet his teachings and writings are very thoughtful, 
precious and deep. He was loved and revered by the Hindus 
and the Muhammadans alike. Tradition says that on his 
death there arose a quarrel between the Hindus and the 

0 W WftV Wl4t % 3J5WT ftfif fiRtFR I 
10 '3V3TT ^ I 
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Muhammadans. While the Moslems wished to bury him, 
the Hindus, claiming him as one belonging to their religion, 
insisted on burning him. And this dispute was settled by a 
miracle which satisfied both. 

He himself did not write any book but composed detached 
verses called Bhajans and SakJm. After his death his disciples 
systematised and arranged these, and put them in the form of 
separate books. Nine such books are recorded in the Khas - 
g r antha, one of the sacred books the Kablr Pan this ; — 
(1) Suhh-nidhan, (2) GoraJchnath M Gosthl, (3) Kablr Panjl, 
(4) Balakh ki Bamainl, (5) Anand Ram Sagar, (6) fiabdavall, 
( 7 ) Mail gal, (8) BljaTe and (9) Sakhls. 

Two or three specimen verses from his writings may be 
quoted here : — 

f.W t iflRST OT 1st if wit I 

ft ifWTT Wt at WTfWt ftt II 11 

trterr hut i 

qw wur *r ft *? %wt w a ana ii 12 
mat trr vh mgqwt wra i 
fwa ft f^tr 5 nmrt wf rrm wna 11 13 

Kama! Kavi was the son of the celebrated Kablr. He 
was bom in 1450 A.D. It is believed and said that he devoted 
his whole time and energy to the composition of verses for 
refuting his father’s teachings. This belief has for its founda- 
tion an oft-quoted proverb which says that an unlucky 

11 Everyone remembers God when overcome by calamities, but none remembers Him 
when happy. If one remembers Him in his bright days, why should dark days come to 
him at all ■ 

12 One who wants to taste the savour of true love and also to preserve the honour and 
dignity (of the world) can never succeed. None saw or heard of two swords kept within 
one scabbard. 

13 The life of man is like a bubble of water* it appears and is obscured like stars in 
the morning. 
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family was Kabir’s, in which an unworthy like Kama! was 
born. 14 But from the perusal of his verses, we find, on the 
contrary, that Kamal was as good and sincere a devotee of 
Kama as his revered father. 

tr# wmwi qysr w mvt i 

snsai 5rw€r srrtw hK ^ kcgm wral it 

^rr? w*i srH vrtw w wrff 5Nro?r i 

^frf 5PTT5T ^lk 3JT fjRl% *TBrt II 15 

Next in importance comes Kahlm whose full name was 
Abdul Rahim Khankhana. He was the son of Baira.ni Khan 
and was born in 1556 A.D. and died at the ripe age of seventy. 
He was a great favourite of the Emperor Akbar who 
appointed him his chief commander and minister and he 
continued to adorn the post down to the time of Jehangir. 
But he is also said to have greatly offended the Emperor 
Jehangir and for this reason he was put into prison for 
some years. He was deeply versed in Arabic, Persian and 
Sanskrit. He was a great patron of learning and hence 
learned men from all parts of India flocked round him. 
Tradition runs to the effect that he made a princely grant 
of three lakhs of rupees to the poet Ganga for the composition 
of a single couplet. He was a benevolent and philanthropic 
man. He was a great devotee and preacher of the Krishna-cult. 
It is said that once when his enemies made a serious complaint 
against him to the emperor he spoke out : “ These liars and 
thieves cannot injure me even a bit so long as I have for my 

14 See Footnote 10 above. 

13 By uttering the name of Rama a man’s desire is fulfilled, the name of Lakshman 
makes a man achieve his aim, the name of Krishna makes one ford the river of worldly 
life, and by uttering the name of Vishnu one gets rest. By coming to the world we become 
devotees of the Lord but worldly cares and anxieties are enveloping us. The poet KamSl, 
the son of Kabir, says that Prahlad had sung this at the sight of Narasimha. 
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protector Lord Krishna, who has a great love for batter”. He 
was an extremely cool-tempered man and it is said of him 
that throughout his life he never uttered an angry word or 
lost his temper. It is said that he was loved and admired by 
Gosain Tulsidas. Once he had completed a doha (composed 
by Tulsidas and given to a Brahmana) so aptly that it pleased 
the Gosain extremely. Rahim made a deep study of human 
nature and of the ways of the world. He entertained extra- 
ordinary love and regard for Rapa Pratap’and always spoke 
warmly in praise of his patriotism and his sense of self-respect, 
in spite of the fact that he was a life-long antagonist of 
his master and patron, Akbar. It is said that once the wife 
of Rahim was captured by the Rapa’s men, but when the 
Rapa was informed of the fact, he treated her very respectfully 
and sent her back to her husband. Rahim, out of gratitude, 
dedicated many verses written in the Rajasthani dialect to 
Rapa Pratap. Of his works only Rahim Satsal, Ramayana , 
Rasapancadhyayl, Srihgar Sorath and Madanastak are still 
extant. Though he was vastly learned in Sanskrit and Arabic 
his style is always very simple. His similes and metaphors 
are always apt and homely. His dohas are full of teaching. 
A few of them may be quoted here : 

TOT W #¥ WTrf % TRPT fwf% W tTR I 

Wf? Wfa TOP f?rf TIFCrf?? ISfTSf II 16 

Sfff- TTTOfP TOT effcT WfdrT I 

tf to 11 17 

nffa *T vmx wm PTfpt #*? I 

W\ TTftcFr TO trr fi# WTOcf #31 II 1S 

16 Trees do not eat their fruit themselves, lakes do not drink their water themselves ; 
Rahim says that the property of the good is for the benefit of others. 

17 Rahim says that when a man has wealth he has got lots of relations and friends, 
but those who stand by in the time of adversity should alone be reckoned as true friends. 

18 Rahim says that even if a beggar fails to get anything from a rich man, he may- 
approach the poor, because when a river is dined up, a man may dig a well and get 
water from it. 
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The name of Akbar the Great stands next in importance, 
not because he was a great poet but because he was a great 
patron of Hindi literature. He himself learnt Hindi and 
also composed detached verses, many of which are still 
extant. He had his son Jehangir taught Hindi and had 
employed one Bhudatta Brahmapa to coach his grandson 
Khusro in Hindi at the age of six only ; and these things 
produced such an effect that it is said that Shah Jehan was as 
well-versed in Hindi as in his own mother-tongue. 

Owing to his encouragement and kind patronage Baja 
Todar Mall, the musician Tansen, Eaizi, Abul Eazal, 
Narahari, Ajnesh, Kavi Ganga, Rahim and other courtiers 
of Akbar produced Hindi works. 

The full name of Raskhan was Sayyed Ibrahim. He 
was a scion of the Pathan royal family and an inhabitant of 

Delhi. Some hold that he was an inhabitant of Pihani, 

* 

district Hardoi, but resided for the greater portion of his life 
in Braj. He was born towards the end of the 16th 
century A.D. and he composed a poem named Prem Batika in 
1615 A.D. In a book treating of the lives of 252 Yaishnavas, 
it is mentioned that he was dotingly in love with a Bania’s 
son and roamed day and night with him. Though people 
laughed at him and ridiculed him, he did not in the least care for 
it. Once it so happened that four Yaishnavas were conversing 
amongst themselves on religious topics. One of them said, 
“ We Yaishnavas should be as much attached to God Yishnu 
as Raskhan is to the shopkeeper’s son”. Raskhan overheard 
it and it moved him deeply. He at once fell at their feet 
and thenceforth he turned his mind to God and became an 
adorer and worshipper of Krishna and went to live in Braj. 
His poems are full of sweetness and show his devotion to 
the beloved Krishna. 


hthy If nt sit Twfsi wlf m jftfcir Ira % ranra i 
If tra If It SF?T *rar Iff 'stf fl?r ii 
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trre* ff <rr wt falwl wt wt ?mm mx* i 
if ff fit fitd 95Tf fifflf ^5Kfi II 18 

Alam was originally a Sanadhya Brahmana. He was born 
in 1700 A.D. He flourished during the reign of Aurangzeb 
and served for a long time under Prince Muazzam, the son 
of Aurangzeb. He was, as the tradition goes, initiated into 
Islam for a very peculiar reason ipentioned below. 
Once Alam gave his turban to a woman dyer named Shekh 
to have it dyed. Through oversight he left tied up with it 
a piece of paper containing one line of a doha, which was 
composed by himself and left over to be completed later : 

Wff Wt snflTSTt 3TTWf fiifk iff*? I 20 

When Shekh took the turban home, she unloosened it, 
read the line and composing the following second line of 
the couplet tied it in the same manner to the turban after 
she had dyed it : 

Wife 1%f*r W*t W9 ft 3 ! II 21 

The moment Alam got back his turban and found therein 
his couplet so aptly and so beautifully completed, he ran to 
the house of that woman and paid her one anna for dyeing 


19 In case I am born a human being (in my next birth) I wish I were amongst the 
milkmaids of Braj and Gokul, in case I am born a beast I should like to graze and roam In 
company with the cows of Nanda, if I be born a stone I would like to be one In the 
mount Govardhana which was raised up by Krishna, and in case I am born amongst birds 
I should like to have my nest in the branches of the Kadamba trees on the banks of the 
JamunS. 

80 The lady is like a thin stick of gold, why is it that her waist is slender P 

81 The Creator, taking out some of the gold from the waist of the damsel, has put it 
about her breasts. 
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the turban and one thousand rupees for completing the 
doha. The mutual admiration thus kindled in their hearts 
gradually deepened into love and culminated in their 
marriage and Alam’s conversion to Islam. Both Alam 
and Shekh thenceforth began to compose Hindi poems 
jointly. 

No systematic works of Alam and Shekh have yet been 
discovered. Some detached verses, however, full of erotic 
sentiments, are still extant. 

Sayyed Mubarak, an inhabitant of Belgram, was born 
in 1588 A.D. He was well versed in Arabic, Persian and 
Sanskrit. His verses are really beautiful. Of his works only 
Alak Batak and Tilak Batak have yet come to light. 

33TR3T ^ mfZn Vtt I 

Rnsst cffa xix fro u 22 

SrR Wl ^§PT Wff %f? gwiw UR I 

If? M^ff? i?R *rR || 23 

.. " V-,,- , f > L . , „ 

'SK *1^7 «F3Tt WTOR I 

| SfmRr Wt 3fr RtF ^ W 5 || 24 

Ksdirbakhsh was born in 1578 A.D., at the village 
Pihani in the district of Hardoi. He was the disciple of 


22 Mubarak says that the locks of hair curled so nicely round her face that it seemed 
as if Love, like an expert Munshi, had traced out a qaf j on a plate of glass. 

23 The locks of her hair straying near her blackened eyes, seemed as if a female 
serpent were taking its young ones into her embrace. 

24 The lock of her hair is like the string, the beauty of her face is the river, her nose- 
[ring is the hook, and Madan, the god of Love, putting this bait of pearls is going to capture 

my mind. 
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Sayyed Ibrahim. Of his works only a few detached verses 
are extant. 

Jamaluddin, or Jamal Kavi as he is popularly called, was 
born in 1545 A.D. He was also an inhabitant of Pihani in the 
district of Hardoi. He has left for us many emblematic 
verses (^z) which are rare in Hindi literature. 

Abul Faiz, alias Faizi, was the son of Shekh Mubarak 
and brother of Abul Fazl. He was greatly loved by Akbar. 
He was born in 1547 A.D. He was a great Sanskrit scholar 
as well. He also wrote many detached verses in Hindi. 

Nazir was an inhabitant of Agra and flourished in the 
beginning of the 16th century. He wrote a book called 
Nazir kl Shair which became very popular. It contains 
verses full of erotic sentiments. 

The poet Ahmad was born in 1613 A.D. He was a Sufi 
by religion. He was well versed also in the Vedanta system 
of Hindu philosophy and his verses in cloha and sortha metres 
deal with philosophical ideals, especially of the Vedanta. 

The poet Tahir composed one book in versified Hindi 
called Koka Sabha or the Science of Love. His poems are 
sweet and melodious. He flourished at the end of the sixteenth 
century and was an inhabitant of Agra. 

3fTf?r rR TP% 1 #5f pra II 

W 3TO WZ WWT I Wfe* T sfofT WTfrT HTOT II 

WW wt Wtr gw WTWt I TO wff! wsft II 

3f*R tfo f*RKT I ff H ihf?R % TTTWT II 25 

as a woman of Padminl class has these twelve signs. Her complexion is of the hue 
of gold ; a sweet smell as of a lotus comes out from her limbs ; and hence black bees hover 
round her; she is temperate in her meals, in her talk, in her enjoyments; she is very 
expert in her work and she is wise; she likes to wear white garments ; and likes her 
ornaments all white ; and she wears white dowers and necklaces of white pearls. 

59 
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The poets Zulfikar (b. 1725 A.D.), Yusuf Khan (b. 1754 
A.D.) and Muhammad, better known as Pathan Sultan (b. 
1704 A.D.) are said to have written an excellent commentary 
in Kwri&allya metre on Bihari Satsal. But unfortunately only 
a few Kutidaliyas of Pathan Sultan are now extant, but 
these are unique in Hindi literature for their beauty. 



SAYAN A’S COMMENTARY— ITS COMPOSITION. 


BY 

Dr. P. D. Gune, M.A. (Bom.), Ph.D. (Leipzig) * 


Professor of Sanskrit, Fergusson College , Poona. 


Immemorial tradition has held that the great minister- 
recluse Sayana is the author of the commentary of the Rgveda , 
called the Vedarthaprakasa. This belief is founded on the 
couple of verses that preface every adhydya of the eight 
astakas and on the colophon at the end of each. One of these 
verses is invariably a salutation to Vidyatlrtha, the Guru and 
the predecessor of Sayana on the Pltha, and runs thus : — 


(W? 11 

The second, whenever it is there, makes mention of the fact, 
though differently at different places, that Sayana, the dodrya, 
has commented on such and such an adhydya. The sixth 
adhydya of the first astaka, (the first place where such a verse 
occurs), has the following : — 

^ram^fT uwiOTwrat ®nwr. sn 1 

YlUffT ^ II 


Or the first adhydya of the last astaka , for instance, has this 
verse : — 


OTTO srrf^w sErrerttara it 


# This article is among the last written by the talented writer. He died, deeply 
regretted by all his friends, shortly after sending this contribution, — !. J. S. T. 
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In some verses, Sayana has been called amdtya ; e.g.~ 






At the beginning of the fourth and fifth adhyayas of the sixth 
astaka, the parents of Sayana are mentioned as being Srlmatl 
and Mayaiia. 

The colophon always reads as follows : — 

?f?i ^rpht- 

^f%eiT¥rW etc. 


But one important fact has to be remembered, that not 
every adhydya has the second verse which refers to Sayana. 
The following table will clearly show the position : 


Astaka. 

Reference to Sayana in 

adhyayas. 

No such reference. 

I 

i 

7 

II 

2 

0 

III 

2 

6 

IY 

2 

6 

V 

1 

7 

YI 

2 

6 

YII 

5 

3 

VIII 

5 

3 

Total 

20 

44 


Of the sixty-four adhyayas of the JRgveda- commentary, 
only twenty have reference to Sayaiia as the author of the 
commentary, and the remaining forty-four have no such 
reference. 

They all begin in a business-like manner with the sukta 
that is to be commented upon with only such an introduction 
as, , spg fiwt or 'sra '^8S*( I This is 

rather strange, if Sayana was alone, or at all, the author 
of the commentary. 
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Even in the twenty verses which refer to Sayana, the 
reference is clearly in such terms as would indicate that some 
person or persons, with great respect for the ability and sacri- 
fice of Sayana, are ascribing their work to him. It is not a 
case of the usual practice in Sanskrit w r orks of mentioning the 
author in the third pei’son. But this is of course subjective. 

There are two verses in the second and sixth astahas 
which are of importance in this connection. They follow the 
usual salutation to Vidyatlrtha and are : — 

sriw xtsr afiw vr i 

^r? srerrpft w ^ ii 1 

WW, l*rf?RT II 2 

There is no mention of Sayana in these, although it could 
have been very easily knit into them, had the author so meant 
it. In the latter verse, for instance, Sayanena could easily 
have been substituted for sumatim or sahgamena. 

So much is at any rate clear from the above that we can- 
not place too much reliance on the score of verses that appear 
at the beginning of some score of adhyayas. To pit against 
that one score, we have over two scores of adhyayas which 
begin in a business-like manner, with perfect silence as to who 
wrote them. 

Lastly, the verses at the very opening of the commentary 
ascribe the authorship, not to Sayana, but to his brother 
Madhava. After the salutation to Vidyatlrtha, occurs the 
following: — 

srarertN rfffi i 

mim it 

Madhava, according to this, was commissioned by King Bukka 
to write a commentary on the Rgveda. 

1 Aat. II, adh. 1. 

A$t, IV, adh. 8. 
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But latter tradition, howsoever it might have arisen (and 
which was responsible for the score of verses which apparently 
were not there from the beginning) wanted to reconcile this 
with its belief, and is responsible, evidently, for the following 
additional verse : — 

Happily, however, not all the manuscripts show this, and hence 
it is rightly relegated to the foot-notes in the authentic editions 
of the Egveda. 

The colophon apparently is the fruit of this reconciliation, 
for it speaks of the commentary as Sdyanacaryem viracite 
Madhamye VeddrthapraTcase, i.e. “ Madhava’s Vedartha- 
praJcasa compiled by Sayana”. This might suggest that one 
was among the actual workers and the other merely supervised 
and edited the work. 

This last gives us the clue, as to how the whole stupendous 
affair of the commentary must have been arranged. For, 
apart from the common sense view that such a task could not 
have been achieved by one individual, especially when he was 
at the same time minister of a great kingdom, we have several 
facts supplied by the commentary itself, pointing to the un- 
mistakable conclusion that many scholars must have collabora- 
ted in it. With all its imperfections, — and they are many (and 
we here see them no less clearly than scholars beyond the 
oceans), it is a monumental work of the middle ages, just as 
much as the St. Petersburg Dictionary is of the present age. 

The imperfections and the contradictions, at which many 
scholars 3 fret, are therefore natural ; and one cannot reconcile 
oneself with the view that any body, least of all Sayana, could 
be so opaque as not to see the folly of explaining the same 

3 See, for instance, Maedonell in his “ Principles to be followed in translating the 
Veda”, in the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume , pp. 7 ff. 
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word differently in different passages, although the context 
and other conditions were the same. 

Among the points won from an examination of some parts 
of the commentary the first and the most evident one is that 
the astaka and not the mandala, appears to have been taken 
as the unit in the commentary. 

While commenting upon 1, 184, 3, which refers to the 
Asvins, the commentator says, ay am itihdso Brdhmane “ Braja- 
patir vai somaya raj Fie ” itydnmato ’smabhih prathamdstake 
prapancitafy. 

He does not say, prathamamandale but prathamdstake. 

Verses or parts of verses repeated as burdens or otherwise 
in the same astaka are explained only once. Afterwards they 
are left untouched with remarks like gatam etat, vyakhyd- 
tam etat or siddhdrtham etat ; or vyakhyatd ; cf . II, 2, 13, 
which is the same as II, 1, 16; II, 14, 12 which is identical 
with II, 13, 13 ; II, ] 5, 10; II, 18, 9 and II, 19, 9; which are 
the same as II, 11, 21 ; and III, 5, 11 and III, 6, 11 which are 
the same as III, 1, 23 ; and are, therefore, left alone.* 

But III, 7, 11 which is the same as III, 6, 11; III, 5, ll 
and III, 1, 23, is explained again. This would be inexplicable, 
had it not been for the fact, that the verse explained, although 
a repetition viewed from the point of view of the mandala 
is in a different astaka . The three latter are in the second 
astaka , whereas III, 7, 11 is in the third. This suggests 
that the two units were explained by different persons. 

The different astakas or even half -astakas appear to have, 
as a general rule, different commentators. 

This verse, idcmi ague purudamsamj etc. has been twice 
commented upon because, as we have seen, it occurs in two 
different astakas, the second and third. Now had the author 
of the two astakas been the same, he would either not have 

4 The figures here and elsewhere throughout refer to mandala, sukta and rk. 

I III, 1, 23 and 5, II ; 6, 11 ; 7, 11. 
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commented upon it, or would at least have repeated the ex- 
planation of the verse that he had first given ; because after 
all, the two verses are not separated by more than some six 
suktas. From the following quotations it will be seen that, 
not only is the same explanation not repeated, but in the case 
of one important word the two explanations actually differ. 
The two are as follows : — 



(1) III, 1, 23 :—t anpffirH aMfa 

¥arcT*rrar ?nf faiRira srt wrfart hut wm i 

%wptt wiw faprefaui fasrnrr prafarrf^^sr 

¥fa fasrcufr ?f?r fwuT wg. i f ^ m xrS%¥fT t <ufl?ng- 
wi \ 

(2) III, 7, n t *r»5fr tw ¥f?r iwwi 

p Hwurfl, sw. m s rrt 

Ufa??! put VTUrfa 1%WC 
ywpn g prftrt ?m ur mwt i W ¥ ufainuf w. gw 5 *?: 
ufa: wiuffafa t p ¥T isrfa: wfaupfr. ut tawi w 
»Tcfg I (This is followed by a grammatical explanation 
of important words, which is lacking in the first case.) 

Ignoring synonyms like pradatrlm, and sampadayitrlm, 
cirakdlam and nirantaram , shwate and yajamdndya , we have 
to note the following important points of difference : — 

(a) That iclam is taken in the first explanation to mean the 
‘earth’, and in the second to mean ‘a goddess in the cow’s 
form 5 ; (5) that vijaya is taken once as in apposition to sunuh 
and tanayal} and as the subject of sydt, but in the second as an 
adjective of sumatih, although the meaning in both the cases 
is approximately the same ; (c) that in the second explanation 
sydn nas sunus tanayah is taken as a relative clause qualifying 
sd : ‘ the good wish that we should have a son and a grandson’. 
In the first explanation, the clause is taken as an independent, 
finite sentence and therefore sd in the last sentence is simply 
taken to mean ‘that i.e. ‘famous 5 ; (d) that the first is a bare 
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paraphrase, whereas the second has a reference to the Nighatitm 
and gives necessary grammatical notes at the end. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that the commentaries on the 
second and the third astakas are not from the same pen. 
While commenting upon I, 184, 3, the commentator, after 
having referred to the legend of the marriage of Surya, con- 
cludes, as we have seen, by saying : ayam itihdso itymmato 
’smabhih prathamdstake prapahcitah. The verse of the first 
astaka referred to here is I, 119, 5 where again the reference 
is to the marriage of Surya. The words e asmdbhih pratha- 
mdstake prapancitah are emphatic enough to show that the 
author of that part of the commentary is the same person as 
he of I, 184, 3. Since it appears that the work was not un- 
evenly divided or shared piecemeal, we might presume that 
the latter half of the first astaka, and the latter half of the 
second, were apparently commented upon by one and the same 
person. 

Reasoning in the same way, we might conclude that the; 
commentator on VI, 63, 5 had no hand in the commentary om 
the above parts of the first and the second astakas, nor had he-, 
got them before him. For in that case, there would have, 
been a clear reference to the fact here; for the legend in all: 
the three verses is the same. But he only says ayam arthah - 
prajapatir vai ityadina spastllcrtah. The Brahmana passage', ; 
he thinks, elucidates it, and he makes no reference either to., 
I, 119, 5 or to I, 184, 3. One, — can at once see the difference, 
between the two, — the definite statement in I, 184, 3 and the . 
mere reference to the Brahmana in VI, 63, 6. 

A thorough examination of the commentary on these 
lines is bound to be fruitful. But the cases cited here are 
typical enough. This will prove, it is hoped, only the begin- 
ning of an exhaustive study of this stupendous work. 

A careful study of the style of the commentary, on the 
different astakas might, perhaps, lead to more definite 
results. But what has been brought forward is sufficient to 
60 
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establish the case, that Sayapa’s commentary was not the work 
of a single hand. 

A critical study of the exegetical and the grammatical 
parts of the commentary is also interesting in as much as it 
shows that, where the two were not blended together as in the 
latter part of the second astaka , as also in the latter part of 
the third, they belong to different persons. 

For this purpose the last astakas are not of much im- 
portance, for, standing where they do, they scarcely required 
any grammatical notes. Most of the words therein had already 
gone before and had been explained by others and hence there 
was no necessity to explain them again. The astakas that 
are important for our purpose are therefore the first, the 
second and the third. 

In the third astaka we find the first four adhydyas keeping 
the exegetical and the grammatical parts scrupulously apart, 
while the last four have mixed them up. This fact itself is 
enough to make one suspicious. If, for instance, the same 
man wrote the commentary on one complete astaka, why 
should he change his plan abruptly in the middle ? From III, 
67 to IY, 4 (the first half of the third astaka) the grammatical 
notes have always been scrupulously given at the end of and 
after the exegetical notes. From IV, 5 there is a sudden 
change, which lasts to the end of the second-half, viz. to Y, 8. 
Compare, for instance, the last verse of IY, 4 and the first 
verse of IY, 5 : they are typical of the two halves of the 
astaka. 

§ mi fm?n w c m f%%r u fivw i 

wfw: wi® nfrorro i vr*rfwr 

spaiftfo w. t *r warn Tf 

wiy i- -i TOspftfa *r: srppri 

etc - 8 


6 IV, 4, 15, 
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w!w. ^wT^fif?jprr i cjpr ssw. 

€hsr: ^ ifkt fspefw farafrci ^it, €T mi 

1%fsn7Ttei ^qWTf?T ef^cT s mi ejwi*T 

#1 ** ^ 

w ^ppwi 1 ^rw M *ng: ?rt% 



^1% arra^i^rf?? mwr%*r: 1 fra: 

w. ■ r -j .» t « j ifai i i i T a» nimiiiijjii r'T^w ^ ^ n' ^*^ * M W ~* T^ ^VrTiTttiTTwmitrvi |mm^ ^ fr*fTrT n*n rHr»«^p^*n ri i utmti ii.TLi ii f i i n mnTiTTwnTf !■ nr— r — -q tg rtK f Bf Y Si 

^7 W? 3TFTer I 


The contrast is glaring. In the latter ease there is only 
one grammatical note and that too comes in the body of the 
exegetical notes. The conclusion that two different persons 
wrote the two different parts becomes irresistible. 

Where the two parts of the commentary are separate, the 
question of separate authorship will arise only when there are 
discrepancies between the two explanations (the exegetical and 
grammatical) of a word. The following are the most typical 
examples of such discrepancies; and they are by no means 
exhaustive. 

(L) In I, 25, 3 vislmahi is explained in the exegetical part 
by tisesena badhnlmah, but in the grammatical explanation 
we find slmaki, simi tcmtusantane offered first and as an after- 
thought yad va e sin bandhane ’ ityetasmat. A man who some 
four lines above explained slmahi by ( badhnlmah ) we bind, is 
certainly not expected to derive the form from siv (to sew) 
in the first instance. 

(2) In I, 25, 9 mrtanim in the exegetical portion means 
mar gam • but the grammatical annotator is wiser and says 
(while partly agreeing with the exegete) vartate ’ neneti 
mrtanim stotram. He has no idea that it has been taken to 
mean margam just above. Will one still believe that both are 
one, and that a man is capable of contradicting himself thus 
within a couple of lines ? These are typical cases and ought 
to suffice to show that different persons were responsible for 
the two parts and not one. 


* IV, 6, 1. 
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(3) In I, 32, 2 valcsandh is explained by pravahanasilah 
nadlli ; but the grammatical explanation is from vahsa rose. 
The exegete, who has the whole verse and the context in his 
mind, gives one explanation, while the grammarian, who has no 
such care to weigh upon his mind, explains it in accordance 
with his own sweet will. 

(4) In III, 12, 9 paribhusatha is explained in two ways, 
(i) alankrtan bhavatah, and (ii) scitrun paribhavatah ; i.e. 
from the roots bhus and him. The grammarian has no idea 
of the latter derivation, for he simply remarks bkusatha, bJima 
bfmsane nighatah. 

(5) In III, 37, 1 prtanasdhydya is rightly explained as 
paraMyasendbhibhamya in the exegetical part; but in the 
grammatical notes we have sah marscme. There is a world 
of difference between abhibhava and marsana 

(7) In 111, 13, 5 dhltibhih has an alternative explanation : 
stutilaksandbhir vagbhih or etacl uddesena kriycmdnaih 
karmabhih, — in the first case the derivative being from dhl, 
in the second from dhd. But the grammatical derivation is 
from dhet pane, an entirely different root with a different 
meaning ! 

To sum up : — 

(a) the commentary of Sayana was not the work of one 
man, although that is the traditional belief ; 

(b) several scholars collaborated in it ; 

(c) the astaka, or perhaps half of it, was the unit of 
division, each scholar undertaking to comment upon one or 
more such units ; 

(' d ) the grammatical and purely exegetical parts, when 
they were not mixed up together, were done by different 
persons ; 

(e) these facts are responsible for the imperfections and 
contradictions in Sayana’s commentary. 
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BY 

Irach J. S. Taraporewara, B.A., Ph.D . 3 Bar.-at-Law, 

Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Calcutta. 

SR SR JJ3RR R5?Tt URt I | 

dsprra, I 

^ stsjrl grft ^,— 

^ era, «nd erarard I 
’m r% fae, RKt era ! e gsft f%eT^t k-, 
anffSEt aM m\ snral era, f&M. ueitf t 

*o 

em eei ef| srra, eiget 'em k, 

TRPri ee urne, mm srct t 
gwr ?pft% grae i msv k t 
pi^ ^|* m% mmt V 
The heart of every Gujarati thrills in response to these 
noble lines. In these Malabar! has shown the main 

* I am deeply indebted to Mr. P. B. Malabari, the poet’s eldest son, for his help in this 
essay and also for permission to quote from his father’s poetical works. The English render- 
ings given in the footnotes are not translations but merely free paraphrasing. The beauty 
of the original cannot be reproduced. — I. J. S. T, 

1 Hail, hail, glorious Gujarati Hail, O Mother mine! 1 see thy beautiful lotus 
face and I sing thy praises. 

After long years, I have met thee again, seeing thee face to face, though many 
were the obstacles in the way, both expected and unexpected. 

But, Mother mine, I had not forgotten thee even for a day ; this weary body of mine 
haB wasted away remembering the separation from thee. 

Now there has come reunion with thee (no delusion this), beloved Mother mine; 
mine eyes have met thine and both my eyes have been satisfied. 

With salutations I offer thee flowers, 0 w r orthy one I — a small offering j I have 
only performed the arti on thee with all the devotion of a son. 
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inspiration of his life— a passionate and deep love for the land 
of his birth. No poet of Gujarati has sung of his land in 
more passionate words or with deeper feeling. Por Malabari 
above all was a son of Gujarat and devoted to the service of 
his Motherland. Though he belonged to a race, who in his 
days (and even till recently) regarded themselves as different 
from the rest of the Indians, still he never regarded himself 
other than as an Indian ; and even his language is not the 
“ Parsi-Gujarati ”, but the purest type of the standard 
language of Gujarat. In fact Malabari was the first Parsi 
writer 2 to definitely take up the so-called “ Hindu-dialect ” 
to express his deepest emotions. He has acquired such a 
facility in the use of this language that when he tries to 
write in the “ Parsi-dialect ”, he is not always successful: 
for Sanskrit words, which Parsis would call “ Hindu- words ”, 
creep in. By using the standard dialect of Gujarat he led 
the way for a number of Parsi writers and his greatest service 
in the field of letters has been the drawing together of the 
Parsi and Hindu races in the service of their common mother- 
tongue. His writings are not numerous — his life was too 
much occupied with his work of social service and other 
activities — and we must admit that he has not received his 
due from the Gujarati people ; at any rate he is chiefly 
remembered for his social and other activities rather than 
for his literary work. Two reasons may have contributed 
to this neglect. In the first place, being the first Parsi to 
write in the Sanskrit style, his Hindu contemporaries, on the 
one hand, were not inclined to take him seriously, while 
on the other hand, to most of the Parsis his writings, even 
to-day, are, as it were, in a foreign tongue. The second reason 
for the neglect is undoubtedly the fact that his political creed 
was not advanced enough for the young men of his days, and 
of course to-day most would regard him as hopelessly 

2 In the I9fch century. 
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“ oldfashioned ”. Yet it was he who was accused of “ sedition ” 
by the Director of Public Instruction in Bombay for his two 
Poems aj5RT?T5* jfpC 5 ? and 5f SIR. 3 It is 

unjust to run down a great writer for the reason that he 
devoted all his energies to the cause of social reform rather 
than to that of the Indian National Congress. Malabari had 
his limitations, but to deny his literary merit or to doubt the 
sincerity of his patriotic fervour is less than justice. I 
well remember him in his home at Bandra and I used 
half to fear and half to shrink from that short, strange-looking 
personage. He was very silent and very rarely did he 
open his heart to any one except to bis intimate friends. 
I personally venture to doubt if any friend of his, except 
perhaps Mr. Dayaram Gidumal, 4 knew his inmost thoughts 
and aspirations. It was his silence before the world that 
caused many misunderstandings regarding him, but he 
was too deeply engrossed with his work to care for what 
people thought or said of him. He has occasionally put 
down his inmost feelings in some of his poems and they 
are most valuable in helping us to form a true estimate of 
the man. He was a true follower of Zoroaster in that he 
spent his life in working for others heedless of the opinion of 
the world and heedless of what his own reward might be. 

Malabari has written most of his poems in the standard 
dialect, and few in the Parsi-dialect and also a few in Hindi. 
The latter two varieties show a distinct sense of labour. 
His language in these is palpably not spontaneous, though 
two at least of his finest poems are composed in these dialects. 
His best work, however, is in the dialect popularly called by his 
co-religionists “ Hindu-Gujarati ”. When we remember how 
scanty was the education he received and under what 

3 The Future Greatness of Gujarat and Self-help (life. We cannot go to Heaven unless we 
die ourselves) t see' also further on, 

4 Of the Bombay Civil Service, now retired, and still living at Bandra, The best 
account of Malabayfs life is from bis pen. 
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difficulties , 5 our wonder is all the greater at the purity of the 
language he uses. He was a born poet and thinker, not a 
mere rhymster. Of course the language he uses gets more 
polished with practice, but from the beginning one can clearly 
mark out the poet. 

Por convenience we may divide his poems into various 
classes according to their subject matter. They all reveal 
to us a great and essentially good soul, working silently at 
his appointed task, never caring for the opinions of others, 
but at the same time an extremely shrewd observer of human 
nature who could penetrate all outward hypocrisy and sham. 
As an observer of Nature, too, he is precise and accurate, as 
many of his metaphors show ; but what most appealed to him 
was humanity, and though he penetrated beneath, and 
understood at their true worth, all outward shows, he still 
had a warm heart for his fellow-men. 

Poems purely descriptive of natural scenes are few, 
but throughout his life he had the keenest appreciation for 
the grand and beautiful in nature. He was a lover of the sea 
all his life, and his home at Bandra was within sight of the 
western ocean. The fresh clouds of the monsoon rolling up 
across the tumbling waves have assuredly inspired the 
iu his Niti-vinod : 

srfss kjr), (%vt «f#. 

3TT2T# #1 ST# 3*§ w*? 

RoEUT qSJRT wil 3# TOT# 5JR S#. 

3# Is 33 3TI35TO S3, 

tcrai # w% Is s# ## 

5 Sardar Jogendra Singh, B. M, Malabar i 3 Chaps. I-II. 

6 0 Ocean, how great thy splendour ! How limitless thy wide expanse ! Picturing 
within my mind thy grandeur and meditating thereon I have been struck dumb with 
awe. 
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The following description of a storm at sea from Wilson- 
Viraha is vigorous, but the language is distinctly earlier and 
consequently not nearly so polished as in the later writings. 

■ W aJRt $3 SCT, UTllt wet, 

'bfr qri mi®, 

. ^ *romi, mt®. 

sik st ^ fa*rra ? 

JT^rsqr Tvd Tits 4<s?aL 

5JTW JUR $3 a^t*v§% fti. 

^Et ^WT 3 C 'TTaft m «Tlf|TTt *ht, 

STTfSE 5^1^55 fsT^TT STfU ^ ? 

UU 5§FT, fq$ W URT, 

m TFi?rf2R?iT<; k* 35rt ??#. 

*rt q t[5rt tit?: ? *w Mset 

SR, §5T in: ! 51FT §5t g?q I 7 

Thy ebb and flow is unending, but thou art ever thy very true self. Now thou art 
great, now thou art small, and sometimes thou art hidden in a bubble. 

##'#■'## 

Clouds laden with rain come rapidly across thee and cover all the sky ; under their 
down pouring love the fields of corn spring up verdant before our eyes. 

7 The Wind, unfolding all bis banners, has started a roaring storm ; the Ocean shrieks 
as he perceives the onslaught of the wind. 

The waves rush hither and thither and in whirling eddies, fishes down below are 
bewildered with the world tossing up above them. 

Where the wind is strong what could the poor waters do ? They dance as the wind 
bids them and churn round in huge whirlpools. 

The ship is tossed up and down heavily upon the bosom of the ocean and looks like a 
wounded sea-monster splashing about. 

And the love-lorn Moon throws his enchantment on the waters, how could he bear 
to see the tumult raging within the bosom his beloved (Ocean) ? 

The huge big ship looks tiny, like a small grain of til set against the surface, 
of the sky. 

- Where would this speck be when mountains crumble and are tossed about? Glory 
to thee, O God ! and to Thy powei* ! The ship sails trusting to Thee alone. .. \ 

61 
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The love poems scattered through his works are the 
reflection of the deep and happy love which had crowned 
Malabari’s life. In those early days when marriages among 
Parsis were arranged by the elders without reference to the 
child-couple, Malabari had the good fortune to marry for love. 
The union was a happy one and Malabari was a devoted father 
and husband. The following two gems (both from Wilson- 
Viraha ) are exquisite specimens of Gujarati love lyrics ; 

«R5T. 

^ 51IW, 

«r§ 35ft g % 

*iHi | ^kr i Rircft, 

^ ; 

"3?R fepJI 23335 «W!* 3RTT 

| #|T ! m 3IPJT aRl 'srfeft. 

^jpT sRr 5r ; 

35T *R gtOfT ^ woft, 

‘SFER | #3? sat f 

8 A petition to the moon, 

0 Moon ! do thon visit my beloved, for thou dost experience daily the pain of separa- 
tion. If she sends a message bring it to me quickly for 1 am very fond of the luxury 
of tears. 

Tell the beloved, 0 Moon! of my condition, how all night my body burns in the furnace 
of separation, and during the day my despondent, heavy heart is tossed about j bereft of 
the wings of love, I thirst after her, unable to fly to her. 

ft 0 Moon ! when thou dost bring thy moonlight with thee, tell thus to my moon-faced 
one that there is great yearning in my heart for the beauty of the lotus. I am the 0haTcor t 
how can X live without my Moon f 
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®Mbii snt m j %sst i 

mm mm 3Ki iMs m # ; 

I sT^r w I gsrc «ist, 

*lfa JTffi UTVS|%, UW ] #. 

% Issr 2 sficFR? f*75?mt, 

asw Sfl 33 RFT # ; 

n© •% t 

I ^3T §5T |# 

o 

«fo5t #i5? SffSRfri 5T US?R #. 

| st qf% 4 t mfc srrot, 

#335 5^ #RS5R # 

§5 % ®fsn^’ 3T3T f?55UT ??r|, 

s© O 

I situ ! 3J3T festuftq ^cra # ! 9 

In another poem in Nlti-vinod entitled 
he says : — 

mm 37^ ftn# ure, 

st % q# 3 t wc 
TO 3TT% sto 33* *5T% t*TU, 

3?*!S5T WSST ait ## 3?l«f| *7FT. 

sif ^°iTj 3wi u^7 q«iR ; 

3 R 555 3 TOr I f^ 5 T TO SR 3 R. 

* # # * 

® To the cloud. 

When thou arrives b 0 Gloud ! in the dark night, thy clear streams downpouring 
steadily, at that time do thou not, indeed, O gracious Cloud ! forget me; have pity on 
my condition. 

What time the heart of this Earth overflows in crystal streams upon meeting thee, 
her best beloved, at that time my heart, burnt up by the fire of separation, shrinks to a 
cinder within my breast, 

O Bain! I am come to thee for refuge, bring thou to me refreshing messages; on my 
heart, indeed, deep darkness has descended ; 0 gracious one ! conjure away the poison of 
separation from me. 
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rse fsRRl sifsuri, =9f SRFfot w ; 

5TC§T2. 10 

The inconsistencies of love are well pictured in the poem 
Rftt turps' 11 a beautiful piece in his Sammrika. Among 
other things he says of the “ ocean of love ” that : 
sroi sfcfcteR! 

#t ^T#,— R^T t Rife qsfi qte 12 
And then he says that no matter where he wants to lead 
the beloved, he himself is led by her ; 

m sfe forte ifo! 

RFI RR* RRI mr£ ? - ^ w ! Rife ^ Rte 
# qor Rife ^ rrs rrtforl 
r*i rs! rrrt ! Rtfe q&fi qte . 13 

The final summing up is the best verse of the whole poem ; 
r»I5t, rRoisfT 

Rife *IT HP fR RTS ?— RR?T ! Rife ^Rl qte u 

The in Savisarika is an address by a woman to 

her shy but ardent lover. The choice of the rhythm and 

Vo The companion of joys and sorrows. 

The tenderness of the mother and the affection of the father, — fuller and holier than 
either is the love of the wife. 

Prosperity may come to-day and adversity to-morrow, but at all times the weak one 
shall prove the stronger and shall bear half the burden. . 

In this life one meets many foes, but if the ruler of the home is wise, that man's life 
is a success j even though poor, he is rich . 

##*•## 

Even though burnt in the fire of tyranny or corroded by indifference this knot 
of love loosens not its grip. 

3 1 I love — and then I repent. 

12 I plunge in the hot ocean of love, but get bathed in a cold perspiration j O Love- 
bestower! I love — and then I repent. 

1 3 The ways of love are inscrutable : I try to lead, but am myself led away * 0 
love-bestower ! I love — and then I repent. 

Yet love is a powerful enchantment, even though I am vanquished utterly, I am 
glad ; 0 Love-bestower ! I love— and then I repent. 

14 More sweet than life, more bitter than death, 0 Love ! How shall I sing about thee ? 

0 Love-bestower ! I love— and then I repent. 
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measure, no less than the language itself, thoroughly har- 
monises with the subject. A few verses may he quoted : 

to qrai to qt % 

rfuqssT ! to ^riciT to qt %, 
to*r# m TO3 s^r sir, 

'pRSTfe !— ! to m\ to qt % 

*m WK ! 5T3R3 1 

■ ■ * sq ■•;■■■ 

ft wft % i- *fcwsr i to qrai to qt 

"O VS ‘ ■ 

ifm\ vHTOv^t srreft 

tot tot q*f| vft % !— ifarar ! to qrai to qt %• 

# * * * 

%!! SJR, qoi 3T^I ?! %ft, 

UPi ufq erst % !— ^fewi ! to qrai to qt &. 

I *nfa*w, ={*r, 

^ 5f£R swt & ! tfuq^r | to qrai to q'i & 

'O, 

% % 5t# TO??3! 1 

!?l qqft, ft€i % i — \ to qrai to qt 

* * * # 

?Rq # ^W! qt TR TOT3R S 

o o 

jrI ?T 2 q»0 srctft % ! - deq^i 1 to qrai to qt i. 
stRrera m sifsu^qr, 

tor, ^ ] TORfl% f— i to qrarro <ft It . 15 

15 Give me the wine of love fco sip and sip it, too, thyself. Beloved ! give me the wine 
of love to sip and sip it, too, thyself. 

This is the time for spring to bloom, when love overflows all nature, when flowers 
and fruits bloom forth. Beloved 1 give me the wine of love to sip and sip it, too, thyself. 

# # # # * 

Come unto me, thou buzzing Bee ! wander at will from bower to bower. Beloved ! give 
me the wine of love to sip and sip it, too, thyself. 

Beloved ! thy darling is mad for thee ; seek pleasure in every hair of mine. 
Beloved ! give me the wine of love to sip and sip it, too, thyself. 

# # # « # 
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Silent love and hearts broken by separation are described 
in many poems, some of them full of deep pathos. In one 
place the poet wishes for the gift of forgetting the beloved so 
that his mind may be at rest. The whole philosophy of love is 
put in a few lines in the “ Marriage-blessing ” (^rwnfsR) : 

snftre TOR, 5T3I ! TOR. 

SfR<m sffaST *IR, 

sjg ! 3 ^ tor. 

«? STRI TO, SRTSfleR ! fasm 

5155 ! i *n$R 3 tUR. 
f?R>s ^ a ^yrR, 

•o 

Hi ! S TOR 

^ i m 5f mji, SfM 3 SRI I #3R 

O -O 'O ^ " 

5T5g ! i tor. 

<* t ^ t ^ Air, 

'O vt3 ^ 

51=5 ! 3 jpr 3TT$R TOR. 16 

Come to me soon, bub depart not soon, dwell for evermore in my heart. Beloved ! 
give me the wine of love to sip and sip it, too, thyself. 

Clasp me within thy dear embrace, give me one sweet kiss as well, taste the sweet 
nectar upon my lips. Beloved ! give me the wine of love to sip and sip it, too, thyself. 

Take them, take them, 0 Giver-of- Love, take all my kisses, take them away; for 
every once thou touchest my lips, twice on thy lips I fain would dwell. Beloved ! give me 
the wine of love to sip and sip it, too, thyself. 

* * # * # 

If thou must die, 0 Bee ! first taste the nectar sweet and then depart. And after 
thou hast passed away, hasten and come to me again. Beloved ! give me the wine of love 
to sip and sip it, too, thyself. 

0 Clever one ! this Crown of Life thou caust easily understand : understand it then. 
Beloved ! give me the wine of love to sip and sip it, too, thyself. 

18 Marriage Blessing. 

Shower down happiness and blessings; 0 Lord ! shower down happiness and blessings. 

May the two souls united in love be devoted unto Thee, 0 Lord ! shower down 
happiness and blessings. 

Between this couple, 0 Lord of the Universe! maintain ever this holy bond; 0 Lord ! 
shower down happiness and blessings. 

Teach them both the mutual duties of husband and wife; 0 Lord! shower down 
happiness and blessings. 
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Quite in accord with this high conception of wedded life 
is his idea of childhood. The child to him is God manifest in 
human body, for he sees in every child the Child-Krishna, the 
Enchanter of all hearts : 

ftps ! mfm jm t wrf it stt, i” 

One of the finest of Malabari’s poems is the Lullaby 
(fRR^ I * * 4 ) contained in his Wilson- Viraka. Some of its verses 
may be quoted, and quite appropriately it is to be sung to the 
measure of the well-known Gujarati song — jncTT 

m stoflfe wvr? urt vnfevn 

NS 

3RI; 

^ sRofe t vftvfT ? 

3?RI ^5T 'RR prat <33R. 

$ & # 

gofi siWt 3r urarld I v€i— 

&nrreft swcte: 

# # * 

^ ^?5?55 vRT# ^ fete 

U5R vRli 

«?r snawi *?.% w 33T ^ar^Rof! 

*RRt TprR %€ 

* % % 

I join merely their hands, do Thou, 0 Lord ! join their souls as well ; O Lord ! shower 
down happiness and blessings, 

I register their love down below, do Thou register it above,* O Lord ! shower down 
happiness and blessings. 

17 0 child! wherever thou art my blessings go with thee ; I sing the praises of the 

Enchanter. (From in the Saqtsarika). 

18 Mother Jasoda rocks her Baby (Krishna) in the cradle. 
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<7§ft | 

m* W SIf rtTCI 3* 3Ttel$, 

^ #?w*m ^5Pi[ § tor 18 

n 

The proverb says “ still waters run deep ”, and so also did 
Malabari’s friendships. He never was outwardly gushing or 
demonstrative, but when he chose a friend he clung to him 
through good and ill. And the dearest to him of all was 
Mr. Dayaram Gidumal. Mr. Dayaram has enshrined the 
memory of Malabari in his admirable life of the poet, and 
M alabari has in noble words given us a glimpse of what he 
felt for that comrade of his heart. Of all his poems perhaps 
this is the most truly autobiographical, we hear the heart of 
the poet beating in every line of in the Scvnisarika. 

%n st$ 5Fmt: natf *r m3 mm ? 

^5 fqs *rss*r, m mosw ?i*m ? 

'O o 

^ 37$ %?7 $<$ few ? 

mtl STOUiT %5I TTRTTTi WTRI W ? 

«N w w wra 3 ? 

* ® Lullaby. 

Rock in thy cradle, my pretty little darling ; from his birth my little one has been 
the greatest pleasure of mother’s heart. How can I describe the thrill of holy pleasure 
I feel, when they my darling seated on his father’s lap smiles ? 

* # # # # 

I will get for him a little bell of wisdom and my darling will ring it — tinkle, tinkle 
hearing which mother’s heart will be full of joy, just as the gardener rejoiceth at the 
buzzing of bees. 

###■## 

To his eyes I will apply the black powder of modesty, so that the witch of earthly 
attractions may not cast her evil eye upon him ; in order that my son may not be caught in 
the net of worldly sin, I will prepare a powder, and chanting a spell over it, will apply it 
to his clear eyes. 

# # # # # 

Now I will hand over my precious to sleep, and then opening wide the doors of devotion 
in my heart, I will with hands joined pour out thanks to the Lord, for fulfilling the 
yearnings of a happy wife. 
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|T, «ifa WOW te, stsifteR ! 

'O'.- * 

$ te *rate s srrrara i.tf 

t>3> «nf, ^ te, qw arte* 
frxm, W?5R £[* w ; 
s? sfare, ^ l?T 

^ — 3TOFRT | ART i?TR if ; 

-O' • ~ 

3*1%, 3?Sl fsfaw if <faf ? 

^RT-3itepite fax! qg SR i| ; 
tei ?te ^seti, i ngs «rifit 

o 

ura gq?* te sq* jtt| 4 

lit s ten s? ? §*ri 5fi| ?i ^ti sbt|, 

*lfa 5? ?K5T§, wt ! 3tte cRR ^ ; 

' t» 

^lf| STf| ?RTt*ft telte t, 

3TRt mi lft?!55 TO % ; 

-o 

UTfcl fate j faffte *R SR ; 

q am 3 rr wbr fte nri $ ■, 

o 

fate tes fte 3R? SfT fteft 3R, 

o 

ssr tera a tet qfte *te 

. 'O O 

HT i ^rr^T ftetelteT tet SBC ? 

• %JT tet teT I *llfapt iRTTifate ? 

O “ O O 

te te ad sd 5ftf^qTRT s?te» 

f tet USRR, a ^rra fate ? 

srt ftear q, *rt mi te ; 

3SRRT Tflf! te ?qRRf«T^ i ; 

o o 

HT, Rl. S teN* §qif SFT ¥RT1 STR ? 
ante t at, a te »w i ^ ^ j" 

Wonderful Friendship. 

and how were thy mind and mine linked together, thy heart and mine, thy hand 
When and how did we two become one, 0 good friend? Conldst thou have 
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A great social reformer, who had spent himself all his life 
in the service of his sisters in India, might have been expect- 
ed to write a lot of verse on the subject nearest his heart. 
But the poems on this subject are comparatively few in 
number and some are doubtless in imitation of the greatest 
Gujarati writer on the subject — Narmadasankar. Though 
Malabari’s heart was open to others’ grief and though he 
always wept with others in distress, still the woes of the 
child-widow could not possibly have come home to him as they 
did to Narmadasankar; and this emotional difference is 
clearly marked between the two poets . 21 There is certainly 
deep pathos and true sympathy in Malabari, but we must 
admit the superiority of the Hindu poet in this particular. The 
most pathetic of these poems is Tjg? qtdt from 

Nlti-vinod : 

been first absorbed in me before I become absorbed in thee ? Who conic] describe such 
natural union of tempers ? Before we two were made one, was it not that one had been split 
into two ? Ah, nothing is impossible to Thee, 0 Almighty, for Thou eanst make two out 
of one, 0 Heavenly Father ! 

1 see but one duty, one action, one aim for us both; one God and one Saviour 
one life and one mode of living and thinking for us both ; and one individuality— 
thine, in which l hav r e lost myself; one inspiration and cne ideal ; what more can I say ? 
I get my mind entirely filled with thinking on our oneness, and like the ocean I toss 
up my waves of yearning towards my moon —thy serene face 

0 wonderous friendship ! in which there never was any disparity. F am attracted, O 
my brother, by thy extreme goodness. When I am wearied completely by the woriies of the 
world, I come and take shelter under thy ceding shade. Thou cost teach me to be calm 
and dost set my mind purified upon the highest paths. Such endless obligations of thine 
shall I ever sing aloud. I. put clown here this poor picture of my friend’s virtues, and 
being united to thee I feel myself sanctified. 

How shall I guage the depths of thy heart? How shall I describe the serenity of 
thy lotus face ? How and when did that Gambler, Love, bring us together— I a bee 
of Gujarat and thou a lotus of Sindh ? Praised be such friendship, exceeding by far even 
brothel ly love, 1 see in Dayaram the very centre of dayu (love), Nay, but why dost thou, 
disdaining such flattering words hide thyself ? I have been so entirely absorbed in thee 
that thou art my very self ! 

2 1 As can be seen by comparing NarmadSeankar’g ST 

and Malabari’s NarmadSsankar has recorded how copiously his tears 

flowed while he wrote his famous poem. 
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^ 5T5PT I ZM 5P$«F.3«ft !RTST 3f|R, 

5?rd fi 3 tihr ; m w ? 

3^: *S& Jfc ■" 

W tv* “Sy* ' 7v* 

am frrcfa?? «?iaw s q?q sunami sire, 

N ?lfl 33RF; ? 

*N» _.-j 

atqof aEWrPIf W URUT, 5)^ ?T5!R S 

TR>T q?30R ; W,i SPIF WFRF ? 

% # # # 

UTS5 5RU f^TTR *dt TfribUV ^RFST S^mf, 

; qss q^r ? 

*, ■ ^ ' >® 

^iffi mm3 ^t, Trrsi wsm ^ 

5 f| ; qjfi mn w ? 

Isfi sTfr *Ct qu mvfc, afl 3 fr4 m <rsfr, 

O •'D -O 

4tssqr ; qs£ wi^ff ? 

1^3 w>si *i Trim # 4 , areirc ! 

mr a^fi^ER ; w<i «ctt sffr f 2 

The greater portion of Malabari’s poetry may be classified 
as “ moral and didactic ”. A very sharp satire runs through 

The cry of the fallen widow. 

Remove, 0 God, this black stain ; save me, 0 Lord, from the pit of hell ; Thou art 
my only support ; to which other Father may I complain ? 

: # # ' * # , #. 

Thy Law is just and straight ; Thy punishment is proportionate to the fault ; still 
my heart misgives me : to which other Father may I complain r 

But Thou hast tilled oceans with Thy compassion Thou art the glorious Bestower 
of pity and charity, Thou art the Father of the humble : to which other Father may I 
complain. ? 

# .. ... * # # ■ # . 

At the age of sixteen they plunged me in the misery of widowhood and they heartlessly 
enforced on me renunciation of all pleasure, they took away from me all enjoyments: to 
which other Father may I complain ? 

The waters of my wedded happiness have dried up and nothing- but deep, deep mud 
remains, ''it has stained me all over: to which other Father may I complain 

Yielding to passion I sold my womanhood ; I knew not I would have to undergo the 
Judgment, I ruined utterly my whole life : to which other Father may I complain ? 

t have opened ray afflicted heart to Behram (Malabari), and I .pray earnestly, 0 my 
Saviour, take me once again into Thy Mercy : to which other Father may I complain F 
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them all. He lays open the sores of public and social life 
in words that deal straight and hard-hitting blows at the evils 
described. This straight talk is possibly one of the causes why 
he never became really popular among those whose follies he 
thus mercilessly exposed. He was always impatient of the 
“ little tyrants ” invested with short-lived authority. Thus, 
he says of the petty police official of the village : 

sr?rr arc! W55t ! srar war. 

t* to Ttbil vrNr m ussV 3 

Upon the flattering (Courtier), too, his lash is well 

and truly laid, he calls him g* Pldt U2 mcrat 

wt u and he ends up by saying that he would ultimately be 
smothered in his own filth and poison — g’ qp|t 
fil* ItcIH *ft 23 

The (the seeming Saint) and the qsraT 3TO (the 

Saintly Crane 26 ), of which humanity has so many specimens, 
also get a few choice words from the poet. The former he con- 
signs straight away to hell, for he says, ^TRTf^F ! cfRt WR. 2r 
The latter is celebrated in a long poem, which deserves quoting. 

s, sfHvfT to ! ^isf pr w 3, tot to ! 

q® wX It | %li mm j 

m pr t, To! tof ! 

83 May thy authority perish, 0 Officerling may thy authority perish. 

# * * # * 

You are the first to destroy the peace of the village, eating through its contentment 
like a canker; and then you drag* the poor people to the court, if you do not get the bribe 
you demand. 

Thou art *a wicked worm creeping on thy belly, filling it with thine own wicked- 
ness. 

25 When the time comes, 0 wicked one, thou, too, shall be swallowed up by thine own 
slime. 

2 The crane stands apparently in meditation, but no fish capes him : hence he is 
the type of the hypocrite. 

2 7 0 seeming Saint ! thy dwelling is in hell. 
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W §3T *1^ &, WJl^rf *RR ! 

«R*t$Rn *rta ^ 3 ! *#& nrat TO?!: 

'■•J5 • — ©s. 

qrw ^rsft &, to i 

^ ^nsrar ^fiqq to ^ m® u^; 

qpr fsr 5R5ft £, to ! 

* # # $ 

*pw?r wiss^ mk ^i, *izm *izsir **ra; 

vm gsr mi s, tostt ^ira i 

•rjtisM %ot < t#, *nwj 3*rat srng; 

qi5T §3T *T5ft WHS! ¥pra I 

sraftar ^jt«rrss$ Nt, *>ntr f^sa 

qiW *F31 %, ^*To5T to f 

But, the poet humorously remarks in the end, 

to, «r mi ! 5j3T wft, g[Rt ^r <£% 3rri; 

TOT §5f 4t«f| %, SjTRST 3ffJig J 

3rr sjJ tost i arfej^rfT, ^rt *t hi# *im-, 

vm mi %, wm to j® 

- 8 Flay fcby part, 0 Saintly Crane ! play well thy part, 0 Saintly Crane ! 

Dressed in white , with a pious face, how seJf-satished dost thou sit ! Play well thy 
part, 0 Saintly Crane ! 

Under the robes of the saint and the sage thou dost filch the honour of every one. 
Play well thy part, 0 Saintly Crane ! 

Thou sittesb silent (in meditation) like the holiest sage but not till thou art 
intoxicated with f/anja l Play well thy part, O Saintly Crane ! 

And when thy senses return, thou dost pretend to expound wisdom, but never dost 
thou speak without payment. Play thv part well, O Saintly Crane ! 

* * * # * 

With a face like that of a suckling infant, thou quaffest deep draughts of blood ! Play 
well thy part, O Saintly Crane ! 

Putting on the robe of philanthropy, thou deeeivest the whole world. Play well 
thy part, O Saintly Crane ! 

After selling thy father and mother, thy wife and children, thou goest forth on a 
pilgrimage. Play well thy part, O Saintly Crane ! 

2l> But, O Crane, thou must needs be of some use to simple fools. Play well thy 
part, 0 Saintly Crane ! 

Therefore, 0 Crane, 1 sing thy greatness. But even ' thy- time- '(of. .reckoning) shall 
come. Play well thy part, 0 Saintly Crane ! 
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Malabari’s political views have not met with the approval 
of the modern Indian patriot. The reason is not far to seek. 
He is certainly not one who could be called “ an extremist”, 
in the sense the word bears at the present time. Perhaps 
he would not have been called even “ a moderate”. Politics 
had, in fact, no attraction for him as apart from his life’s 
work of social reform. He was a firm believer in “ England's 
mission in India”. That would naturally be expected of him, 
for the greatest friends of his younger years, — the years of his 
early struggles against poverty — were two Englishmen, the 
Rev. Mr. Dixon of Surat and the large-hearted Dr. Wilson 
of Bombay. No man who has come into contact with a true 
Englishman can ever doubt that in very truth England and 
India have each message for the other and that their coming 
together is really the work of a Divine Providence. Malabari 
clearly saw one aspect of this mission, that of England to 
India. That he did not see the other side was due more to 
the education and the training of his times. How many of 
our older politicians have clearly voiced the mission of India 
to the world in general and to England in particular ? But 
whether expressed in words or not, the feeling has always 
been with him that India must realise the full measure of her 
growth and of her true mission in the world. This seeming 
neglect of the other side has been Malabari’s sin in the eyes 
of our modern young India. One need not agree with such a 
poem as srurmr vtz\ ? 30 I myself do not. But 

that need not make us say that we have nothing whatever 
to learn from the West. And in justice to the poet we must 
admit that though he held up the greatness of England before 
our eyes as something greatly to be desired (as in fq^nqc{«Tf 
nYBFlt sffPent 31 ) , still he explicitly states elsewhere ( qRefi*! 

5fl? qtciKt Writ *1% that we should be careful not to 

• an Were our ancestors greater than ourselves r 

3 1 The causes of England’s greatness. 

• vi Do not demolish your own hut, on seeing your neighbour’s palace. 
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lose what we have got already in trying to imitate the 
West too slavishly, and that we should not take up the vices 
of the West in the process of changing. 

^ 3T§U N T^r i*\ «RT # SRT 3TRII *»q3T; 

qinw q^l wf f^rsT sfrsl srer sssq 

f^-RT -m ^faq* ?qq. 

4 # ft ft 

^3?r ! qsr w grasrai wt si sit, 

uNt Jj^qr 5 tt| aqral, *uss urn- 

SRT qRfvIT, ST^RR faw#? 

m mik, n?;ro 

'O "* 

sit q?q* q^ ?q Crawl, z% f%wT <rm sndh 

s|?iq ^ EpRTql CR fqRT Jf^ret TRW '' :i 

As in all other matters he had a horror of mere lip-service. 
A true Zoroastrian, he tried to follow the main precept of his 

religion that action is the best for men. Mere words, unless 

translated into action, were utterly distasteful to Malabari’s 
nature ; he himself did not speak much, in fact he hardly 
spoke at all, but he worked hard all his life. And he never 
spared the lip-reformer, the person who turned back upon 

s:5 0 my countrymen and countrywomen ! Adopt .true reform and work in unison for 
it. But if yon will imitate all the ways of the English you shall surely he disappointed. 
If on seeing the palace of your neighbour you feel anxious to demolish your little hut, yon 
would but wander about homeless on earth and you would be regarded only as clever 
fools. 

* * * * # 

Therefore, my countrymen ! do not mitate any one nation in everything ; for it 
is true wisdom to examine carefully the good and the bad in each, and then to adopt 
the good. 

Scrutinise carefully the examples of blind imitation and weigh carefully the advantages 
anti: :,they '.disadvantages . as . well ; drop the evil and continue in your progress ..by accepting 
all the good points. If you merely imitate, monkey -like, the customs of others without 
considering your self-respect, then, says Behram, you will lose your fortune and will be 
wiped off before your time. 
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his preached word, when the time came to put his words 
into practice. He says in the strongest language he can 
command : 

qrar ^ sNt * faw srfa, 

=gT5t qr Islfw ? 9T5ET 3?TRT qfsR 3? ?]& ; 

sm w I sRRsral, ?t«? ^ ite, 

Cy 

37^r wurt ^ 3?pgf qsR* ^rut *j€r qR 

* i % % & 

gsiHt stor I wm m ? m m £)% 

&*T 3?FW r$ * *or SIU ? s# ^ q|# M 

N* '-O ' ^ 

His ideal for work he sums up in the last two lines cf the 
same poem : 

JfFI tff fw«T^, 

Wtt «lf mk I ??R Wf , b *RT STRJTrf. 35 

And elsewhere in giving advice to his countrymen he 
says in unmistakable terms : 

3R5R ^ *ravR 3TN * ^T5rIT 

rm t W JTR! STHT 3R # ? 

§<?TOi qoi #. 

34 0 my countrymen ! keep your word, and if you cannot do so, much rather keep 
silent. 0 ye double-dealers, why do you retract your own words ? {Lit., why do you lick 
up your own spittle?) Keep your plighted troth, which is sacred. You bray out long 
sermons, with abundant gesture and head-wagging ; but when the time comes for 
putting your words into practice, you run away like cowards. 

* * * *■ * 

How could there be complete reform if the leader is not the foremost r How could an 
army rush to battle if the captain does not go at its head ? 

35 Consecrate your whole lives, all of you, to your own dhanna (duty) ; what do one 
or two or ten lives matter? There is great honour in dying for a great cause • for thus 
you become veritable gods among men, 
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m ipd ??f| m, 

stn #-, 

WTS^TSl g^K? fsR##5Rt 

^ §«Rt %st %H m ^l 36 

For his times and under the circumstances of his early 
training he has shown remarkable freedom of political 
thought. His critics among the younger generation would 
he doing but bare justice to his memory if they only 
remember these two points. The modern “ extremist ” would 
certainly not like his politics, but there have been few indeed 
who have spoken out with greater courage the truth regard- 
ing India’s hopes. Let us also not forget the date when 
he published in his Samsarika the two remarkable poems gspcief 
sj* *nft and fa*! ^ 5rra, for it is the date that 

makes these poems all the more remarkable. Indeed, Mr. Giles, 
the Director of Public Instruction in Bombay, in a report on 
these poems said that Malabari was “ seditious ”. 37 Malabari 
had the courage to fight out his own battle to the finish and 
came off victorious and with his reputation unsullied. His 
language was plain and honest, and he had preached pure 
patriotism ; and if that were “ seditious ”, there would be no 
safety for any public worker in India. These poems show 
the poet to have been a true prophet and a very clear-sighted 
person. In the former poem he begins by lamenting the 
state of his land : 

§01 Jjsrcra t j ; 

«\ « *v ♦ 

^ | gsrra, mm mmt 

* * * * 

36 It is nothing very remarkable (lit. you have not slain any big tigers) that you 
remain aloof and do not serve your own ends. A true man is he who shows true spirit 
and takes his share of the pain as well as of the pleasure. 

There will not be any reform by merely shouting, “reform, reform before you say, 
“ reform **, you should reform yourselves. The time for reforming the younger generation 
shall pass away, unless the fathers reform themselves first. 

37 The reasons for Mr. Giles’ strange report were the Tilak trial and the Diamond 
Jubilee troubles in Poona at that time (1897). 

63 
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ftST RSfl, m 

3Tr%=rt ^m\ r^Toft. 

* * * * 
g use jjM Him, arm nrfimm ^ ? 

kmw wn nft, 'urata shit r§ ^ ; 

?ro &ct Ml *i% m <nft 

51<IT «<t 3TFT H HFt 

s© 

sm i %n #?m w#i <z feifaRi ? 

§d to spctrc ?pmt ^figtar *, 
m ate, sp? smt ^ %i% 

55K, fp?*ri gw %n. 38 

Then rings out his clarion-call to his Motherland ; 

*sito*>: smn, to: ^rrr , 

%m, 1TR falTO HTHT ; 

Ml Ml 5R1TR ^ §ST €qi#lcimt , 
sm nm ttthts *3 fasramT . 

fqas sMt twt 4, gim si??*h rt^I t 
gsft^SMT&STT, <Hm sfit RTST ; 
sM q gra? pi, 3 ttI % gw , 
h?u «jt 3 3W3 ! mnsRi gw 39 

38 Listen, 0 noble Gujarat, I will whisper something into thine ear. Thou art sensible 
and well-born, and thou shalfc understand the matter in one word. 

#*•##•# 

Thou art widowed and childless, even with thy people numbering eighty-six lakhs, 
0 d^lughter of the Aryas ! unequalled among the beauties of Hind, 

If there is no valour and no enterprise, what shall Aryan pride then avail? Thy 
people are living like tame cattle in dependence on the foreigner, without thought of 
their country. Three centuries have passed and thou hast remained a slave to the 
foreigner j thou hast accepted the mastery of every barbarian ( yavana ) that has come along. 

Alas ! how canst thou live in this state of dependence? Life itself would depart, 
oppressed by this state of slavery. 0 Mother ! arise, fold thy hands and quickly ask for 
forgiveness ; come forth in action, the first in all Hind. 

30 Awaken the Bajput heroes, make thy Princes true to themselves j make thy 
Brahmana youth learned and seeking after true wisdom. In every land cause the 
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At the end the poet regrets that lie would not live to see 
the day when his beloved Gujarat would be a land of the free 
and of a great people. He writes here words of passionate 
love for his land, equalled by few poets, surpassed by none : 

qrc jwstsiss 40 , 

qqtq wn TCstorot q mis • 

©• * 

t q 5ISTT31 gFT , 

titsI qfeqr srhu . 

5% ; q 3^ q? fqqq ; 

5PU, qqj, m ! §3T ^ ; 

# 3Tfq vjf qq>, «n4 £ q % , 

•O ' -o >fi 

Spk w Cn# faw% 

The other poem — ■’qpj fqq ^JT q sqq — is even more 

remarkable. It may have been a prophecy of all the political 
evolution of India even up to the present day. 

t-pf 3Fg 3Tfq ! %q qqf qfe qqq ? 

%q *m\ fq3#a ? wt^-w % fqsrai ? 

13ft, $ qsRSj *Fm ?-3TTq ffifaq ^q q 3IW. 

3Zt, qfc, *%it q m, q*qi 3>q ; 

W srsrr OTTH, fT«r %m, |t $fq ; 

#3f 25R ; 3TN foq ?qq q *qq . 

clarion-call of thy independence to be sounded ; bring about unity everywhere and defeat 
the demon of disunion. 

Out off self-seeking, O Mother ! and proclaim the ideal of self-sacrifice, may thy sons 
and daughters start their lives anew close united in bonds of love. Thy evil stars are now 
setting, and happier days are dawning ; get ready, 0 Gujarat, to enjoy thy birth-right. 

40 Referring to the Pauranic prophecy that when the Gang:! loses her tanctity the 
Narmada shall take her place as the holiest stream of India. 

4 1 The waters of the Narmada shall cleanse the sins of thy past and in a fresh existence 
shall fill tby lap with a new race of heroes. Shall I live to see this hew birth of thine ? 
Bnt I have wasted myself away worrying over the griefs of my mother. 

Let that be; I grieve not about this matter. I would give up a hundred lives for 
thee, so great, 0 Mother, has been the debt I owe' thee. I would give a hundred. 'lives, 
yea, even a thousand, for a single life when I could see the. land of Gujrat 'flourishing' 
once again with true and noble ideals. 
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pR ^ IqR; to! ^ gsft *gfgsr ot>r ; 

, #tot, #tr 3#3Tg ; 

Rfgsr ^r qNg tlTO; to fro to g to 

$ t # * 

tos, m, p#, tost, su^icri jirefai ; 

OT* if# e?5§ TO, 3# fjRT TO“T TO $ 

3?T I # 4p> f^R? TO ^ fOT?# g TO . 

SR TOR cftg 3 Sf, *»Tpt fw % *§ , 

qi# jjfr sraiit TO,giq agfe ^ hr?; 
rt N wro to; to tr fgg 5# g sot . 

^T 4m § SR iTO, ## fgfOT 5RR ; 
OTT# g| 5BIHT TO, 3# SfTR# W TO f 
OT> goiT ^1 ffe 3W; TO f*R 5OT g STR . 

wfeTTO 'R pRfssr, g qoi <r$## 355? ; 
TO, TO I few gsst TO fgf# ; 
f?R «RR)g gi^TO ; to *$ fgg 5# g to . 

j^tot qtt *r to, wfTO g# gff sress ; 
55 # gtgr i*r qgrc, «r$# gwi gfeR ; 
^qfesS 3TT r gro ; toi g^ f%g to g to . 

Iwpft 3?r # TOfSIT ? TO TO «$ W 5 
qrolggT fMhaR, # to* ^ *? otr ? 
OTTW ?TW &M TOR ? TO*$ &g g SIR . 

gst aftsft gTOgt g# totot *ifa to# ; 
%sr#r q# tor, q#sRRt fgqssr sfrc ; 
tor# gnr gro ! to g^ fag #1 g sir . 
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«r m , I uss! sprri * 5 

vs 

I sjrsr* %wt ? 5T5tT hrr ; 

RUR gt m*i U*fR ; *N fsR R*t * ^fl^T . 

ST*# ^ 3R5T 5T3IT, V *15 Hf| TO UR ; 

"© -45 

HR 5fR US5* TO f^, 4S R qtaR URsft f*R ; 

TO 3T|?!g^ SIR ; 3T?q T& f3R R^f ST R*l . 

v §r ft 5 * 3imr ? to£ ug uq*R m ? 

^ 5RTC ? SIR SIR 3T SIRS! RR ; 

S3 .■ 

R3& Ug 3$RI?3I SRR 5 3TN f*R R*? U 5TR . 

Wt m S[RT TOft, §*s? uM *w\ 3* R* ; 

3SRT^n73Rl % 3fi|RlU— R* vut *tfi ru ; 

qfaR wm ; un fro ru u wn . 
qoi 3?r | m, Rfa m to gu# Cr ; 

w| 3TRI U^T fera, 3TR fts'KSS ^ 3rfRTU ; 

SIR SIR TO RR* RR ; 3TN ^ fsR RU U SIR . 

ftsRir uRlfi tot, ugR w; 

SR RT 5RI IRR f?»R SIR TOT g m : 

-O Vt> f 

TO R* f3T RRf SIR ? 3TFI ^ f§R R3T * SIR . 

<35* sti 4 sr siri Rt, sri* m %jm m ; 
to* udrot #1 * tot, 3ri sr*R # UT«r ? 

3TR TOR * SIR U|R j Sirq *TO RT* Sf SIR « 

*3 f^=f^§. 

4 4 0 my deeply religious brother Irya ! why can we not get what we wish P Why 
has our country been as it were on the death-bed ? Is this the approach of death or only 
sleep ? Awake and find out what is the cause ; for without self-help nothing could be done . 

Arise, O heroes ! our first duty is to work for the uplift of our land. Make all our 
people free : give them industry for their hands and courage for their hearts. Only thus 
the poverty of our land could be banished ; for without self-help nothing could be done. 
Develop your industries and commerce, agriculture and mining j also glass, coal and 
iron industries; open up mines everywhere, for minerals are today the best wealth ; and 
without self *help nothing could be done. * * # # 
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No better admonition would young India need from the 
veteran worker. He not merely sang of the future glories of 
his land but he worked hard all his life to bring these glories 
nearer. His (Great Word) was gfn*r Sift ^t StW- In a 

Paper, jute, string, cotton and fine porcelain -ware, hundreds of such articles 
come for us from far-off lands. What a sad sight is this P Without self-help nothing 
could he done. 

All raw materials for these things are to be got at our very thresholds ; but without 
enterprise they are lying useless. They are dragged away, at insignificant prices, to 
Europe and other lands ; there they are manufactured into useful shapes. Without self- 
help nothing could he done. 

* * * * * 

Behold, there are various aricles of daily use in the household. Of these 
a very large portion comes for our use from across the seas ; and we have to pay prices ten 
and even twenty-fold. Without self-help nothing could be done. 

On the other hand even the arts and industries that we have already got here, are 
the evil importations of the foreigner. Our knowledge, science and education, all have 
come from foreign lands. India dependent on others sighs with grief ; for without self- 
help nothing could be done. 

To make matters worse, the government is not kindly to us for the most part. With 
salaries amounting to lakhs of rupees daily the foreigners fill their pockets satisfactorily $ 
this is the silver-drain from our land : without self-help nothing could be done. 

How great is the misery of our land ? We have to give away about ninety per cent, 
of our wealth. Dependence on others and poverty — what is the difference between these 
two. How long shall we consent to live in such misery ? Without self-help nothing could 
be done. * w # 

We have the power to put a stop to many such losses. Encourage the spread of 
learning and teach the people to come forward. There are many ways to prosperity 5 but 
without self-help nothing could be done. 

One gives his wealth, the other his labour j when these two are united advancement 
comes apace. These two brothers (capital and labour) being united the whole nation would 
be at ease. Such co-operation alone can lead to self-rule ; without self-help nothing could be 
done. 

In very truth the English nation would not be sorry if some day the Indian people 
united together would manage their own affairs ; England would be very pleased indeed ; — 
but without self-help nothing could be done. 

When will dawn that happy day p When shall we all be united ? When shall we start 
on our way to Svaraj ? Then and only then shall we rise. All effort else is useless strugg- 
ling ; for without self-help nothing could be done. 

However good it may be there is no true happiness under foreign protection ; there 
will always be occasions either for misunderstanding and want of confidence. We alone 
can understand our own people best ,* and without self-help nothing could be done. 

But if we want to get this happiness, without our own exertion we will not succeed. 
Expectation from another always results in disappointment, for in the end there is no result 
and no progress; and though we may seemingly progress we would always be in the same 
place ; for without self-help nothing could be done. 
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poem of that name in the Anubhavika he exhorts each race of 
India in turn : 

growl ^ ; 

m jqfcp, 5j rofi f^rm ; stowi. 

f>R 3f *TfT *ER «I ; 5FIcWT. 

wi qeraT, sr Tifcn, s? ; snim 

35R 5r *BR 3? 8Kfggt, ®EW ^ 3TT?Ki#CR f STOWt 40 

There are some poems which might be termed autobio- 
graphical. They give us an insight into his inmost beliefs 
and into the true springs of his heart which inspired all his 
actions. In the first place he had the firmest faith in God 
and considered himself a devoted worshipper of the Giver of 
all Blessings. He never for a moment forgot his God. In 
one place he says in his Niti-vinod. 

<pi wr sr sntsfT wai |qr^r , 

# I m Raium jpr iqt , 47 

His prayers in verse breathe a spirit of deep devotion to 
God as “ our shelter from the stormy blast In the fine 
poem he says : 

mw sit srlfft sn sftift ! 

* * # # 

In England there are many great men who would give us unstinting help. All honour 
to such philanthropists; I always bless their names. Bat could that lead to our salva- 
tion ? Without self-help nothing could be done. 

***** 

Arise, therefore, 0 Aryan people, now , there are tasks to be done by our hands alone. 
Engage in the task and be true unto death, what greater ideal could accompany us through 
life. There is no help like self; without self-help nothing could be done. 

45 These three objects, the Sun the Ocean and the Holy Fire, are venerated by the 
Parsis as symbols of the Deity. 

46 Act, act, in this world, for action alone is true happiness. 

Action is prayer, action is salvation, action is rest in heaven ; act, act in this world. 

Action is Ganga, action is Yamuna, action is Kasi-Mathura; act, act in this world. 

Action is Mecca, action is Medina, action is Jerusalem ; act, act in this world. 

Action is the Sun, action is the Ocean, action in the Holy Fire; act, act in this world. 

47 Before beginning any undertaking, we should burn the incense of devotion : if we 
desire the undertaking to be successful we should take the name of the Lord upon our lips* 
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Jorfoi toi, ^ *rfi-swsft irc » 

* * $ * 

sn sidr «? ?*nfew# q| awl sjwi? *rfl-u*T5rt m i 

"O * 

sftgGiwsi fpr f^HTast, gd gw «rV«^?r! 

& & & & 

®T, 5IT, 5i>f ! arnsft TU 5^1#, |fwi ^pft #j ir ! 48 

And among his Hindi poems is an exquisite gem — perhaps 

the best he ever wrote. It is found in the Samsarika and is 

entitled qn*IT#*T:< 

SRJsfafapj 

SFnC Cl u|, U*sft, W&Wl ^ ; 
era %*k **i m 1$ I # . 
vk ^1% stint arsft q^r qM ; 

% ^Ct 

3 tri gsft Ct fwesra f£T% ; 
m Ct *€t *— e Cr . 

*??? 3TTl arfeqj sr| w§ ; 

^rpt ^ 3?ige CUsU-lr Ct , 49 

48 0 mind, be wise and take refuge in grl Hari, take refuge in Sri Had. 

Hari takes away our troubles, Han* giveth peace, the love of Hari alone is unalloyed. 
Fly for refuge to this Ocean of Compassion and drink of His nectar till thy thirst 
be quenched. 

Put the rosary of Hari’s praises round thy heart and have His Holy Name upon thy 

lips. 

Go on, my soul ! be not afraid of Death : absorbed in Hari, though dying, thou shalt 
yet live. 

40 I am weeping, I am weeping, for I have lost all the immortal nectar of the Lord's 

love. 

I wept when I was born, 0 friend, I shall weep even when I die ; I have slept my 
whole life through. 

Sometimes I awoke, but, like a blind moth, I was attracted by the false glow of 
the world. 

I have lost all hope, for I have betrayed the trust — what was to happen has already 
happened. 

When I remember all this, my eyes overflow, and with mj tears I wash the 
feet of Hari. 
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As already mentioned, Malabar! was a silent man. In 
fact he made almost a religion of silence. He has written fine 
poem on the “ Pleasures of Silence ” tFRRT) in the 

Samsarika which is really delightful in its quaint, though 
deeply philosophical conceit. It gives us some idea of 
Malahari’s inner nature, which intensely disliked all manner 
of useless chatter. The deepest visions of life come only when 
the outward clamour is silenced. 

j §j|fa3 m, awcaF ^fer ; 

wirc, m jgtf ; 

SRR, W?F&R 5F3SS *33 3 . 

$3 I ftsw# W, 3S5F 3F*? a ; 

fm mm 3 €=qr ; 

NO *NO * 

3, ! 3ft, mh wrn , 

v3 O ' 

sw migd 95% whit . 

sNit# 3?|t mm, %F3T *ir3F ; 

35* S55I3F f?13, f393 93F31 3T3F . 

faR f*F3 §5P?K, ; 

STl^TR ROT 9T3, ftn|933F W . 

' NO 

59SIF33 t *rH ^3 *ft?R ^ * ; 

4Hl SWTfe *99, 3TcRqT ^3 Tjuf ^ . 

>J9 

w ferfaw i ipi, gw wtsf nm ; 

9ftl 3?f39?3 333 km fwRF^m. 50 

•„, *' -n -.....■ 

50 .0 Silence! thou art the door to salvation, and the best means for attaining 
immortality. Thou art the best jewel of one’s life, and the valiant conqueror of Death. 
Thou art the, highest good of mankind and the glorious chant of the victory of the Gods, 
Thou art the child of Sarasvati, the powerful jewel of Siva. 

O Silence ! thou art the conch of Vishnu, thou art the art and craft of Narada. In courts 
of kings thou art the passport to high eminence. 0 Silence ! thou art the voice of Heaven * 
0 great one, thou art the speech of sages and saints. Thou art the highest eloquence and 
t he hope of those deprived df hope. 

64 
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This silence about himself which he observed through life, 
gave rise to a great deal of misunderstanding among the 
public regarding his true character. All sorts of probable and 
improbable motives were attributed to him. He tells us about 
these in a poem in the Samsarika called SPOT *Tff^ (the Great 
Secret) with the refrain ^5 TO a precept to 

which he adhered to such an extent that he remained an 
inscrutable mystery even to his intimate associates. The poem 
is a real bit of autobiography, for everything put down here 
had actually been said of him while living and even after he 
had passed away. 

egtt ^ feH ; 

TOlTWl ^ ^tl 3F3TC ; 

fwc ?F m % el 3TfWFT* j 

*tr jgu, to?, ? 

^ TOT ^ TO ; 

mi to \ wm m to. 

gfa, TOl, frof, fsr§p: ; 

^ »>ft, #it tot, srarei p; ' 

€?|^| 85fiR. -TOFl# <FT 
3>t fcit $5T I, f^5 q%f ; 

^ 3TffoF% 3S5t fiWT TO § fa?! TO ; 

qWt ^ TO WTNT, j WF §5T *T<sF . 

'Thou art the eyes of the blind and the truthful ears of the deaf, the nimble limbs of 
the limbless and the clear speech of the .dumb. Varied and exalted is the Silence 
on the Path to God, and the Silence of Nature’s unfolding, too, is deeper than the deepest 
philosophy. 

There is a Silence of the burning-ground, and a Silence in this worldly life. And the 
Silence of divine meditation I regard the highest of all states. In whatever circumstances 
I be placed, 0 Silence, I desire to rest in thy lap, I bow to thee, I think of thee, the Deity, 
and am free from all anxiety. 

5 1 This refers to a rumour current about the poet’s early works, that he bad them 
written by a Hindu and passed them off as his own. 
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*ns$, ^ «Ji^T ^ ? 
gtsS gt ^iss’ twsr £ ; 

snropft # wk im st g#5i ?gta>K , 
erorg fig «rl% km m ffarc ; 

fTsft W$ qgt%, 5R sgFHf | 5TO — 

gnft to! *n<g tow, to*t ! srw tot to . 52 

It may, however, be noted that even here he does not 
give out his secret and at the end we are just where we were ! 
His prayer — irtt ! SRR sjst mt — was granted and to the end 
of his life his deepest concerns were known practically to 
himself alone, except in those occasional glimpses of himself 
he gives us in his writings. 

Another fine bit of autobiography is contained in the 
poem m <jfirengr from the only collection of poems 

which he wrote in the “Parsi dialect He recalls in that 
poem that he has been instrumental by the grace of God in 
helping the poor and needy; 

iR5r it ap*sir gun m 
£ frrctai ^ ssm ; 
m wu m Km fin — 

ni% ^ gf|, B<rc ■k snn — 

52 Some say “he is a born poet ”, and some say “ he is very wise ”, some call me a deep 
philosopher, and some an inexperienced fool ; some say “ he is a steady and grave person ”, 
and some say ** all is pride ” ; some call me a hero, and some a coward who does not know 
himself ; some say “he gives freely ” and some say “ he is a beggar ” and some, 4 ‘ he is a 
fickle moth ” ; the closed fist is said to be worth a lakh ; O Mystery, keep thou my 
secret safe. 

Some call me a R§i, a sage, a holy saintxetired from life, and others call me a 
diseased, profligate wanderer, an enemy of the people ; some say he is a Brahmana, some 
a K§atriya, the Parsi name being only a disguise ; while some say, “ he is not an Indian 
at allj his heart is in foreign lands ”, some call me a theisfc, some an atheist 5 thus there 
are different opinions differently expressed ; but the closed fist is said to be worth 
a lakh ; O Mystery, keep thou my secret safe. 

■The opinion of the world is changing and unstable, whom then should I ask ? I am 
known to some as white, to others as black* If the talk of the people were correct, I would 
.accept it gladly, but the world is such that each one speaks according to his nature. I 
would be glad to possess a few thousands, but rumour says I have lakhs ; the closed fist 
is said to be worth a lakh $ 0 Mystery, keep thou my secret safe, 
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. ir iNM! star «8 - ftrare 

«rarcg«ft gRt, m ! 

?? gi# h ^Tir otw , 

^ - 

«pf gift %i £ srr. 53 

..■•*> . -O . - ■■ - ' " : ' 

But, he says, from those who benefited through him he 
got in return only base ingratitude. Those whom worldly 
position has not spoilt, those alone show gratitude ; 

sit ii it nftitai Cre— 

£ TREssrar <fu fi qwi srf?. 54 

But he had the true satisfaction in knowing that his duty 
was done. The last eight lines of this poem sum up the whole 
of his philosophy of life ; and these are engraved on his tomb- 
stone at Simla, where his body lies in the midst of some of 
Nature’s grandest scenery — just a position he may have liked 
to have for his last resting place : 

W #3 1 Ct- «pl ! 

*K3T #5ft m t !-^ S6I2t =i?SR — 

?! STOR 3 3T?T— 

?rfr 1 fqt ^ fojRFwi , 

%<WRFft ssdt gssat mi ; 

§3T <?H? TITJWi, 

• -S5 

mu gw . B5 

53 Many were the victims of need and of sin, who had taken advantage of my kind- 
ness. However needy, however diseased they might have been even such as had no 
refuge on earth or in heaven, 1 had rendered them help swiftly, at Thy command, 
0 Lord j I never desired any reward for this nor yearned for heaven ; whatever I did 
was through Thy grace. 

54 If there is gratitude at all it is only among the poor, who have not yet had the 
chance of getting a taste of self-seeking. 

; 55 If, 0 God, I have done my duty, what other wish can I have, but for a torn winding- 

sheet ? What care I for the favours"! have granted or for thanks due to me, if I get a 
plain grave a couple of yards in extent, nameless and hidden in some untrodden 
wilderness without a name, or on the sloping side of a mountain ? there might be engraven 
on it (but only for Thy glory) these two words only-*-" Thank God ”, 
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BY 

Muhammad Shahidullah, m.a., b l.. 

Lecturer in Bengali , University of Dacca. 

The Sahitya Parisat of Calcutta has published a collection 
of Buddhist Works in a volume under the name of 
Bauddha Gan o Doha. These works were discovered in Nepal 
by MM. Haraprasad Sastrl, C.I.E., in 1897-98 and 1907 and 
have been edited by him for the Vanglya Sahitya Parisat (series 
No. 55). The volume consists of four works : 

1. Qarydearya-viniscaya by various authors, 1 

2. JDohd-kosabj Saroja Yajra, 

3. Bohd-Icosa by Krsnacaryapada or Kanha 
and 4. JDdkdrnava by an unknown author. 

These works are said to have been composed between 
8th and 12th centuries. The dates of the manuscripts, how- 
ever, have not been mentioned. 

A little examination will show that the language of the 
Oarydcarya-viniseaya is different from that of the other works 

# The following abbreviations among others are used in this essay — 


Ap. 

... Apabhramsa 

Or, 

Oriya 

As, 

... Assamese 

0, with Bin. &c. 

Old (I use Old as distin 

Bertg. 

... Bengali 


gnished from Modern] 

BL 

... Bihar! 

Panj . 

Panjabi 

B, Bin. ■ 

... Eastern Hind! 

m. 

Prakrit 

Guj , 

... Guj rat! 

su . 

Sanskrit 

Bin , 

... Hindi 

Sin* : ... 

Sindh! 

Mar , 

... Marathi 

IF. Bin, 

Western Hind! 

Nep. 

... Nepali 

SKK. 

SrVermakirtan 



V. S. 

Vanga Sahitya Paricaya, 


1 The proper name of this book seems to have been A&carya-caryacaya. 
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of the volume. This work being a collection of popular 
Buddhist songs, it is natural that it should use the language 
of the time. The other works are in a language very near 
the Apabhrams'a of the Prakrit grammarians which might 
have been the book language of the time. A closer 
analysis of the songs will reveal dialectical differences among 
them, which can well be expected in a work containing the 
writings of twenty-two authors, some coming from different 
parts of the country and some living in different tinges. 
Nevertheless the songs may be said to be practically in 
the same language. Its main differentia from the language 
of the rest of the volumes is the locative in -t“, -PT -?f, 
the genetive in -tf*, -tjt, -t, -uft, -T and the past 
tense in - 13 , -t^f, the past absolutive in and the future 
in -fi. All these unmistakably bring the language of the 
Cary deary a-viniscay a, or Banddha Gan as the learned editor 
calls it, within the category of the Indo- Aryan Verna- 
culars, especially of the group called the East Gaudian 
or the East Indo- Aryan, which consists of Oriya, Behari, 
Bengali and Assamese. It is this fact which makes the 
Bauddka Gan so interesting to a student of Modern 
Indo- Aryan Philology. Before making any sweeping asser- 
tion that this language represents the earlier phase of 
Bengali or any of the particular Vernaculars or that it 
is the prototype of a whole group, it is necessary to examine 
the grammar of the Banddha Gan in detail. I shall confine 
my attempts to only a portion of it in this paper. 

THE CASES. 

Nominative Case. 

No case ending (general) 1 


*PTsrr («rs) p. 1 . 

x 1 (w) p. 43, 
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•TT? 5T «T *T STfsiBW I 

Fsmm wwit i (^w) p. 49. 

ipr ?r* uror ff*5f m wt i (^rr») p. 68, etc. 


This is also the case with Magadhi Pit. 2 (optionally), Ap. 3 , 
Beng., Or., Bi., As., Pan]., Him, and other Indo- Aryan verna- 
culars excepting Sindhl. 

Case ending in ^ (very rare) : 


g*rt wif t % 

Pf terror* %i ii (mt^r) p. 41. 

<fc P *rsp?r i («^r) p. 32, etc. 

This is found also in Ap. 4 and in O. Maithill, e.g. 

xfffPrfa 5rf% WtKJ IP I Vidvapati, p. 45, 
and also in O. Mar., O. Hin., 0. Pan., and Sin. 5 The has 
remained in the following Bengali words in a stereotyped 
form : WTf, 


Case ending in - 

1W fC? 5 t 5T i (ffH) p. 5. 

^TTW PC ffW tft II (lH) p. 12. 

5RTRM 5 H^"3f^T TOR I (Pftenc) p. 29, etc. 


Ap., O. Bi., O. Beng., have the same case ending ; 
Compare : 

qRTOU 

^FTT WW psr I Vidyapati, p. 21. 

WT1TK fffT ii SKK. p. 26. 

«TTT *MT sp? I Bengali proverb. 

2 Var. XI. 10. 

3 Hem. IV. 344. 

1 Hem. IV. 331 

8 Hoernle, p. 188 ; Beanies, Yol. II, p. 215. 
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Case ending inxi : 

#C fprrf% WT^T 1 (ffft) p. 5. 
gnw *?Tf 1 tot i (to) p. 32. 

wmt f^r nfw i (in%) p. 54. - 

It is also found in Magadhi Prakrit, 6 and Ardha 
Magadhi. 7 

And also in O. Bi., e.g. 

W5T l Vidyapati, p. 25. 

I Bo. p. 48. 

Modern and 0. As., e.g. 

gfW*T TOt trri WTO | Bamayana by Sankar 

Beva, p. 158. 

WTOT ^ VTK TO I Bo., p. 1. 

Modern and O. Beng. 

W TOT TO f^r gf ii mr 1 SICK. p. 1. 

m tots# i Bo. p. 3. 

€t% TO 1 etc. 

This is also found in O. Or., e.g. 

^STRK UTWt ^llT (Insc. of "Vira Nara Simha Beva, 
J. A. S. B., 1924, p. 43, etc.) 
This also occurs in Prak rta -Pingala- S utr a, e.g. 

W (p. 70, Bombay Ed.), w? iroft (p. 95), etc. 

Case ending in fr : 

^§tt ifrt trnl mrf i (ffft) p. 5. 
qnftp? to ^*rr i (to) p. 4. 

TO^t* I (WT^f) p. 48. 

The same case ending occurs in Old Beng., e.g. 

wr intro toto SKK. p. 14. 

TOW wfcrtr* 3*9 ! Bo., p. 42. 


0 Var. XI. 10 ; Hem. IV. 287. 
7 Hem. IV. 287. 
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Case ending in (very rare) : 

fmW JTTft I (IT?) p. 38. 
ufm vrejft i • (w) p. 48. 

This is found also in Prakrit, 8 and Apabhramsa, 9 Marwarl, 
Guj., Sin. and Np. have ^ for <5fi of Hin., Panj. etc., e.g. 
for H. JTraT) wNPl' for H. gt^T. The ending of some Beng. 
adj. is derived from ^ due to the harmonic sequence of vowels 
and so it is not a survival of the old case ending. 10 


Objective Case. 

No case ending (general) : 

to m i (^) p. l. 

This is also the case with Ap. 11 , Beng., Or., Bi., As., 
Hin., Mar., Panj. 12 . 

Case ending in ^ : 

flm ; 3 wH% s (in) p. 47. 
wif vr n 'srffr i Do., p. 36. 

Cf. Mg. Fkt. gen. 13 Ap. gen. 14 'f), O. W. Hin. gen. 
acc. 15 


Case ending in m : 


IK t I (IW)?P- 36 - 

Wlf WN1 TfhlT I (iF^O p. 98. 


This is found also in 0. Bi., 
5R[ | 

and Apabhramsa. 16 

» Var. V. I ; Hem. III. 2. 

10 Hoernle, p. 188, 38. 

12 Beames, Vol. II, pp. 252, 253. 

11 Hem. IV. 338. 

10 Hem. IV. 300. 

65 


Vidyapati, p. 11. 


0 Hem. IV. 332. 

11 Hem. IV. 344. 

13 Var. XI. 12 j Hem. IV. 299 
15 Hoernle, pp. 206, 207. 
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Case ending in : 

fmm toI f^r nrct i (to) p- 24. 

uftftfiTiT i Do., p. 22 . 

This also occurs in 0. Bi., e.g. 

3T?5| IftfsT t site I Vidyapati, p. 46. 

Old Bengali, e.g, 

mm It ftttfsra i 

?pt pt*t wi to fira tffTCSr II SKK. p. 5. 

tfw W% tJTO I V. s. Pt. I, p. 618. 
riw mfmz I Do., p. 633. 
TOfW WT 1 Do., p. 701. 

This is also the ease with Assamese. 

This has been preserved in the Northern Dialect of 
Bengali. 17 

Of. Hin. <£t, Or. ff, Old Panj. 3TT, f. 18 
Case ending in % : 

%fro snft if 1% snwi qR?r 

Gf. Bengali %, E. Hindi %, Sin. %. 19 The same case 
ending is found in 0. Bi., e.g. 

Wff 1'^r urokr I Vidyapati, p. 48. 

iwt UT3T^1% UTcT) I Do., p. 174. 

Instbumental Case. 

Case ending in if (general) : 

»TTO Iff TOt I p. 11. 

friff wfvm tfl i (yif) p. 12. 
lit” 1%% JPTO I (TO) p. 22. 

17 Grierson, Yo), YJ. p, 164, 

5 8 Beames, Yol. IT. p. 253, Hoernle, p. 223. 

19 Beames, Yol. TI. p, 253, Hoernle, p. 223. 
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This also occurs in Ap. 20 , Mar. 21 , Old Bi., e.g. V - 

1TOPC WT HT ! Vidyapati, p. 60. 

■ i^fi gw wmft to s Do., p. 74. 

Old Ben., e.g. 

W$C Tim TO TO S SKK. p. 27. 

WZZ* grf%5T IfTftr TrflTO Wit I Do., p. 29. 
ifro sr% fmt i Do., p. i. 

Case ending in p : 

Tm 3TO TO «TT sir: I (*rw) p. 58. 

frof (=figO ntr trot c?^ frot t »ror i 

(3Tft=»0 P- 53. 

This is also found in Guj. 2 ' 2 , Or. 23 , Old Bi., e.g. 

ftrfsTO I Vidyapati, p. 35; 

n win: fiw mro w ww fig wr§r i Do., p. 38. 

This is the same in Bengali. It is also found in Prakrta- 
Pingala-Sutra, e.g. p. 4, wff p. 42, etc. 

Datiye Case. 

Case ending inti: 

TO wfelt fllft ifwWT I (TOT) p. 33. 

Old Bi. also has this ending, e.g. 

Ifflt HW WK TOTflW I Vidyapati, p. 51. 

Case ending in it : 

wr Tfi fror toto iwrow nr nsr i (*rrtnc) p. 29. 

20 Hem. IV, 333, 342. 

21 Hoernle, p k 230 ; 208 ; Bhandarkar. 

22 Gune, p. 241 j Beanies, Yol. II. 225. 

23 Beanies, Vol* II. 225* 
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Cf. Or. loc. acc. t, 24 Beng. obj. t in old Beng. also 
Pkt., e.g. 

i 

Bamayavia by Krttibas. 25 
m cflt W ^ I 

Sri Krsna-vijay, p. 11.5. 23 

Ablative Case. 

Case ending in f : 

#rf i*rf si srw s (gjjft) p. 9. 

I (TO) p. 42. 

This is also found in Ap. 26 , Old Bi., 

^ Wf TTf* *rft Wf JpC I Vidyapati, p. 62. 

In O. Or. f 27 ; e.g. jftrf (Inscr. of Pratapa Rudra 

Deva ; J. A. S. JB. 1893, p. 96). 

Cf. Sin. w, W3> sf, Panj. Or. b. w 

Genitive Case. 

Case ending in m (very rare) : 

UT£T ^TTU I (^f) p. i. 

The same case ending is also found in 0. Bi., O. Hin. 29 , 
0. Beng. 30 e.g. 

fsTSTT^ XW m H 

Gaitanya Mangal by Locan Das. 

VTSTTWr 5TTH ^T5f^t 

Kirata Barba by Bir Narayan. 

aA Beames, Vol. II. p, 263. Hoernle, p. 232. 

25 Communicated by Babu Basanta Ran j an Ray, Lecturer, Calcutta University, 

8 « Hem. IV, 336, 

87 Beames, Vol. II, 225, Hoernle, p* 230. 

88 Bhandarkar, p* 205, 

89 Beames, Vol. II, p. 283, 

80 Sabda Kathd , p* 108. 
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**t% gxrsr ^f%# i 

Mahabharata by Sanjaya. 
^tit ^iwt ^rrar ^grftr fit i See:, p. 307. 
Cf. Nai. sft, 31 Hia. 3fT, Santali and Mundari ali? 2 
Case ending in % (very rare) : 

w *rff% sif% i See. p. i6. 

Old Bi. also uses this ease ending, e.g. 

fsrorTftcr ?rx flfim w wm % 1 1 

Vidyapati. 

This is also found in Prakrta-Pingala-Sutra, e.g. 
p. 42, etc. 

Case ending in x • 

srex ftffr i (?iif ) p. 63. 

YfxWT Yfx1%X ffspsr W 5nft I (gift) p. 12, etc. 
This is also found in Or. 33 , As., O. Beng., e.g. 

TO uwt TOT ^fTYt fw ! 

Mdnikcandra Raj dr Gan, Y. S. p. 75. 

fix TO t^T 3ft«TT wkw l^C I Do., p. 77. 

TOX m 5RT?r fflik I Sunya Purdn, p. 55. 

This x has been preserved in the dialect of Rangpur in 
N. Bengal. 34 Cf. Mod. Beng. x, UX, Old Bi. XT, e.g. 

*TT¥ «T f?YXT *TPT I Yidyapati, p. 10. 
erspr ftXT i Do., p. i. 

Marwari xt 33 

31 Bearnes, Yol, II* p, 227. 

3 * Grierson, YoL IV, p. 41, 85, 

3 3 Hoernle, p, 232, 

34 Grierson, Yol. Y. 164, 

35 Hoernle, p* 232 ; Bearnes, Yol II. 277. 
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Case ending in ^ : 

mm #r mm swftr mu i (*nf%r) p. 28. 
w ftmft fmra €11% %w1 1 (wi \mG) p. 29 

TOft mfm ftro pf%-*xre^t i (?tt^i%?) p. 48. 

G f. Santali tern, ran, ra, m Mundari ren?‘ 

Case ending in vt : 

fwi *n#t 1 fame) p. 43. 

Case ending in pv : 

fNftr fpfft W 1 (fi|ft) p. 5. 

€l*%)*PT W mt t€ 1 ! (TO) p. 34, etc. 

Case ending in mo : 

mx xm €)?tt mm i (mftO p. 53. 

Case ending in tr1%, p%) : 

meft wlp srf€f% mf ft mi\ i (to) p- 1 9. 

m 5Tfr^ft zft tot h (m?€> p. 56. 

It is also found in Old Bi., e,g, 

Sffs^ ^tft l Vidyapati, p. 1. 

sp^ft %ftr i Do., p. 41. 

Case ending in pt ; 

TOT TOT^ m I ftTCff) p. 49. 

This is also the case with Old Bi., e.g. 
mpf% if% 

WT PTT wf% I Vidyapati, p. 205. 

Locative Case. 

No case ending : 

^ftr fftfmnTO *r to i (iwfl) p. 6, etc. 


Grierson, IV. p. 41. 


37 Grierson, IV. p. 85* 
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O. Bi. has the same characteristic, e.g. 

m 'srcnsra ^rn I Vidyapati, p. 8. 

i . Do., p. 23. 

spra w furr ftngrr 

ff i Do., p. 13. 

Case ending in u : 

^TTt% wi S fan*) p. 21. 

ftf f% W WTflI3T I (i^w) p. 51. 

This also occurs in Sanskrit, Pkt., Y arwari, Mar., 
Guj., Sin., Panj., Or., Beng., O. Bi., 38 e.g. 

wft 5ifr rRl%5f Mtr t i Yidyapati, p. 14. 

fr^^r fit i Do., p. 30. 

Case ending in tf : 

mi gY mfa wmi m^r i (gift) p. 9. 
i 3?ffT m #* ^w^rr i (pf) p. 17. 

This is also found in E. Hin. 30 (old Bihari or=tr), e.g. 

m*rrt rrf^T ftft | Vidyapati, p. 66. 

uig i Do., p. 67. 

Old Bengali, e.g. 

5pT wi” ITW epat I SKK. p. 9. 

Of. Mar. f, ^t. 10 

Case ending in i : 

ffSY? Sffft STTff rrra I (ir^ft) p. 5. 

It is also found in Ap. 11 , O. Guj., Sin. 42 

3 8 Bhandarkar pp. 204, 205 ; Hoernle, p. 208. 

30 Hoernle, p. 242. 40 Bhandarkar, p. 204. 

41 Hem. IV. 334. 4 * Bhandarkar, pp. 204, 205. 
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Case ending in f% : 

iif to to i (mw) P- 13 - 

This also occurs in Ap. 43 , Old Bihari, e.g, 

ST^fT TOft TrgTO I Yidyapati, p. 66. 

3R fUflkfl' ^3fft <Ttf? f%¥cr I Bo., p. 67. 

0. Hin. 44 

Case ending in ({ : 

*T^T?I ^TffW TO m ftTf I (^TfStt) P- 11. 
The same case ending is used in As., Old Beng., e.g. 

f^r i Skk. p. 5. 

TTTOTC Wim f%¥ %¥ TO I SKK. p. 14<. 

=15 'Zfwm S5ff% JjfSf f%TT{%r? I 

Rajendra Das, V. S., p. 650. 

This is still preserved in the Northern dialect of Bengali, 45 
e.g. 

fgfsT w wr *rcr *rar?r RTfw i 

TOT W 5T5I Iyr i 

Manikchandra Pi ajar Gan , Y. S., p. 650. 

Cf. Skt. oS, Old Bengali, e.g. 

wft <TtT TOrf «TT? i$m I SKK. p. 14. 

Ttrf f^TTST ¥T% *rfw I Sanjaya, V. S., p. 6 1 5. 

irfsr srrtri trfro *rd*r i 

Sri Karan Nandi, do., p. 631. 
Modern Bengali u, UU, Panj. u, 46 Gipsy teP 

44 Hoernle, p. 207. 

46 Gune, p.244. 


43 Hem. IV. 341. 

45 Grierson, Vol. V. 164. 
47 - Beames, Vol. IT. p. 292. 
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Case ending in x '■ 

ftm wfxm siiftfW fxm i < smg ) p. 18. 
wilrft t differ iff ht i ( snf ) p. 19. 

Of Or. T, old Beng. x, % 

^ WT WTf^£f If W 3TH 5TH3TH: I 

Sunt/a JPuran, p. 120. 

Santali raf Mundari re. 30 

■Vocative Case. 

The same case ending as in the Nom. case : 

mxfw differ tflT WH I ( ) P- 19. 

Fem. vocatives may he preceded by the interjections. 
xsmt, nil, €$, ww\ 

Hnrat differ nm wet Ktt m mw i ( mm ) p. 19. 

WMf €lfw tt H^fiT Vf Wit ! Do. 

g wiw miwt i Do. 

fra? wf srf? ffw hHt i ( fton ) p. 30. 

Masc. vocative may be preceded by the interjection % 
wff trf%^T T ijf 5f Wf ?TR! I ( fTT¥ ) p. 69. 
of. Fem. vocative interjections ^ra, ff, in old Bengali, 

mw xim ITHflfT WX VfrfK I 

ft? fS W IIK I ’HM TIHT II SKK. p. 0. 

mft HTf^fft Xim W I Do., p. 21. 

In SKK. is used also before the masc. vocatives 

«TT HTffR ffc HR 5IT?f mi f fit l 
ftTinfsf W wm (flUIT fit I etc. 

Grierson, IY, 41. 40 Grierson, IY. 85, 41, 50 Hoernle, p, 223, 
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Vidyapati uses ^ both before masc. and fem. vocatives 

I p. 80. 

TO 3TT^ 

5T3 S p. 80. 
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Buddha’s personality was the chief corner-stone of 
Buddhism. The disciples of Buddha could not do without 
the personality of Buddha. They deemed it to be a sacred 
duty to take the name of the founder on their lips both during 
life and at death. In Buddha’s lifetime he was the great 
teacher in his church, but after his expiration he became the 
object of refuge. Later on this object of refuge had been 
raised by the disciples into the Buddha-Kaya theory, whence 
it began to shuffle off all abstractions and gradually developed 
into a more concrete form. 

The original form of Buddhism, better known as Hinayana 
Buddhism could not stretch its eye beyond the conception of 
Rupa-kaya Buddha or Historical Buddha, i.e. Buddha as born 
in a human shape and, through the trials of the Eight-fold 
stages, as having attained to Buddha-hood and as subsequently 
having entered into Parinirvana. But the developed form of 
Buddhism, otherwise known as Mahayana Buddhism on the 
contrary conceived beyond Rupa-kaya a more concrete Buddha 
in three forms of Dharma-kaya Buddha, Sambhoga-kaya 
Buddha and Nirmana-kaya Buddha. 

In the developed form of Buddhism this Buddha-kaya 
theory is very important to one who wishes to study Buddhism. 
I proceed to explain this Buddha-kava theory under the follow- 
ing heads : — 

(a) The meaning of the Tri-hay as. 
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(h) Historical development of the Tri-kayas. 

(<?) Evolution of Tri-kayas out of the Historical Buddha, 
(a) The Meaning of the Tri-kayas. 

The term Tri-kaya is a compound of three kayas. These 
three kayas are Dharma-kaya. Sambhoga-kaya and Nirmana- 
kaya. These three elements are not materially different 
bodies, but are different aspects of the one Buddha. Now let 
us take each of these three by itself and see what we can 
learn about it. 

(i) Dharma-kaya Buddha. 

The term Dharma-kaya is the combination of two separate 
words ‘Dharma’ and ‘Kaya’. In the Mahayanic sense 
‘Dharma’ is * Dharma-tathata 5 or real substance of the uni- 
verse, though it has been used sometimes in the sense of ‘ Law 5 
or ‘Doctrine’. The ‘ Kaya ’ may be rendered as ‘Body’ not in 
the sense of personality but in the sense of the organised 
totality of things or the principle of cosmic unity though not 
as a purely philosophical concept, but as an object of religious 
consciousness. Hence Dharma-kaya Buddha means Buddha 

who harmonized himself with Dharma-kava or Dharma- 

* 

tathata, regarded as a body of cosmic unity. This notion is 
just the same as that of the idea of ‘Nirguna Brahman’ in the 
TJpanishads and God-head of Christianity. 

(ii) Sambhoga-kaya Buddha. 

Among the three Kayas the conceptions of Dharma-kaya 
and Nirmana-kaya can be easily comprehended, but that of 
the Sambhoga-kaya is rather difficult to be comprehended. 
The literal meaning of the term is ‘the Body of Bliss As 
soon as Buddha attained enlightenment, his personality was 
harmonised with Dharma-tathata or the reality of the uni- 
verse and as soon as he was harmonized with it the historical 
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Buddha or the Rupa-kaya Buddha was transformed into 
the eternal body just as Dharma-tathata is and Sambhoga- 
kaya appears as a consequence. 

So, in short, Sambhoga-kaya is lying partly upon 
Dharma-kaya and partly upon Rupa-kaya. In other words 
when the Historical Buddha or the Rupa-kaya Buddha 
was harmonized with the Dharma-tathata, he was transformed 
into the absolute personality. As he became identical with 
that absolute reality or Dharma-tathata his personality became 
eternal as regards time and universal as regards space. The 
Historical Buddha then became the Dharma-tathata-personi- 
fied and the Dharma realised. Therefore, we see that Saihbho- 
ga-kaya is just similar to the idea of ‘Saguiia Brahman’ in 
the Upanishads and the Glory or Holy Ghost of Christianity. 
According to the Mahayana doctrine Sambhoga-kaya Buddha 
has two aspects — one for the self-enjoyment, and the other for 
the enjoyment for the sake of others, as an object, fully reli- 
gious when we observe these two aspects more minutely we see 
that the former aspect is only the aspect of self- existence i.e., 
for the enjoyment of self. When Buddha became harmonized 
with Dharma-tathata his personality became Dharmanized, 
so to speak, I mean, merged in the Dharma itself, and he 
stood as the absolute one of the universal existence. This is 
called Dharmanized-personality. In short, the aspect of self- 
enjoyment is the aspect of Dharmanized-personality . 1 The 
latter aspect indicates the personification of Dharma 2 when 
Buddha became harmonized with Dharma-tathata he was turn- 
ed into a Tathagata or Dharma-personified and became a reli- 
gious object for the Bodhisattvas. 

This point has been clearly elucidated by the commenta- 
tors on Yasubandhu’s Yijnaptimatra-siddhi-Sastra (a treatise on 

1 * Dharmanized-personality ’ means the personality within Dharma. This is just 

the same as the idea of * Nirguna Brahman’ in the Upanishads. 

- ‘Personification of Dharma’, means ‘Dharma-tathata’ within personality. This 
is just in the same sense as that of 1 saguna Brahman’ in the Upanishads. 
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the Yogacara-philosophy) as follows 8 : — 

“The Sambhoga-kaya has two distinct aspects: (i) the 
body obtained by the Tathagata for his self-enjoyment, by 
dint of his religious discipline through aeons; ( ii ) the body 
which the Tathagata manifests to the Bodhisattvas in pure 
land (Sukhavati )” 4 

The former condition is the personality which is within 
Dharma-tathata and this can be seen only by Buddha himself 
or who possesses some perfect knowledge but never by 
Bodhisattvas even. The latter condition is the personality 
which embodies the Dharma-tathata and this can be seen by 
Bodhisattvas. But as they possess a degree of knowledge 
different from that possessed by Buddha they find it in a 
different shape. So it is not wrong to say that the former 
represents a pure intellectual perception of Buddha’s per- 
sonality, and that the latter is simply the result of an emo- 
tional view of the same. 

(iii) Nirmana-haya Buddha. 

It is literally the Body of Transformation. So Nirmana- 
kaya Buddha means the Historical Buddha. From the 
religious standpoint of the Mahayanists this Historical Buddha 
is regarded as the incarnation of the eternal Tathagata or 
the manifestation of the Dharma-tathata. According to their 
views, again, the Tathagata incarnates himself, as required by 

n This is one of the most important philosophical works of the YogacSra School. 
Vasubandhu wrote the text (Nanjio’s Catalogue, No. 1215) which consists only of 30 
verses. But there arose many commentators, after the death of the author, who natural- 
ly entertained widely different views among themselves on the subject-matter, as it is too 
tersely treated in the text. Hieuen Thsiang made selections out of the ten noted Hindu 
exegetists in A.D. 659 and translated them into the Chinese language. The compilation 
consists of 10 fasciculi and is known as Discourses on the Idealty of the Universe (a 
free rendering of the Chinese title Chang- wei-shi-lun. Nanjio No. 1197), The term 
‘ Yijnaptimatra-siddhi-gastra 5 in Nanjio’s Catalogue is stated as * Vidyamatra-siddhi. 
gastra.’ But Nanjio’s statement is wrong according to de la Yallee Poussin. Cf. His 
Buddhism, London, 1898, p. 271, 

* See Suzuki,. Outlines of Mahay ana Buddhism, p. 265. 
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time and place “ for the protection of the good, and for the 
destruction of the evil-doers,” as it is expressed in the 
Bhagavadgita : 

. paritranaya sadhunam vinasaya ca dusky tarn, 

dharmasamsthapanarthaya sambhavami yuge yuge. 3 


“ For the protection of the good, for the destruction of evil 
doers, for the sake of firmly establishing righteousness I am 
born from age to age.” 

I have explained to you the general meaning of e Tri- 
kayas ’ above, one by one . 6 Bat you should not forget that 
these three Kayas are not different from each other but 
are simply the different aspects of the same personality which 
was harmonized with the Dharma-tathata or Absolute reality. 
It is rather because without Dharma-tathata the Nirmana-kaya 
aspect of Buddha cannot come into existence and the Historical 
Buddha cannot be conceived in his Sambhoga-kaya aspect 
unless he is harmonized with this Dharma-tathata. More- 
over, without Nirmana-kaya Buddha or Historical Buddha 
Dharma-tathata cannot appear as the Dharma-kaya Buddha 
or as the Sambhoga-kaya Buddha being personified with the 
Historical one. Without Sambhoga-kaya Buddha, also, the 
human personality cannot become Buddha after obtaining 
Dharma-tathata and the Dharma-tathata itself cannot appear 
as the substantial reality of the world. In other words, these 
Tri-kayas are just the same as substance, shape and action, of 
one and the same existence of the same thing. The Dharma- 
kaya is substance because it exists as substantial reality of 
the world. The Sambhoga-kaya is the shape (of Dharma) 


5 Bhagavadgita , IV, 8. 

6 The parallelism between Buddhism, Hinduism and Christianity : 

Buddhist Hindu Christian 


(1 ) Dharma-kaya 

(2) Sambhoga-kaya 

(3) Nirmana-kaya 


Nirguna- Brahma Christ in- the Mesh 

i i 

Saguna-Brahma Christ in Glory or the Holy Ghost 

i 1 

Avatdra God-head. 
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since it is the personification of Dharma-kaya. The Nirmana- 
kaya is action (of the Dharma as well as the personality) since 
the necessity of the world and time requires their births as 
Avataras. 


r Dharma-kaya . . Substance 
Buddha-kaya < Sambhoga-kaya... Shape 
(. Ninnaija-kaya ... Action 


Reality with 
personality. 


(5) A Historical Development of the Tri-kayas. 

Next we will see that great importance is attached to the 
study of Tri-kaya from the historical standpoint. We are 
not in the possession of any historical documents that will 
throw light on the question. as to how early the doctrine of 
Tri-kaya or Buddhist trinity conception came to be firmly 
established amongst the Mahayanists. But we find it in an 
already developed form as far as our knowledge goes. It was 
conceived by Asanga and Vasubandhu who belonged to the 
latter part of the fourth cen. A.D., and during the first half of 
the fifth cen. A.D. Asvaghosa II again tided to conceive it. 
He flourished about the 5th cen. A.D. 7 

Let us, now, see one by one what are their ideas as incor- 
porated in the Tri-kaya conception. 

7 There is a difference of opinion among the Buddhist scholars about the date of 
Asvaghosa II. From my point of view there were two Asvaghosas, 

(i) The first Asvagho§a is contemporary of the Buddhist king Kaniska and flourished 
towards the beginning of the 2nd cen. A.D. He is the author of Buddhacarita-haavya and 
Sawndarananda-kavya (Printed in the Bib. Ind. Series by MM. Mahamaliopadhyaya 
Baraprasad Sastri, C.I.E., 1910, Calcutta). 

(m) The second Asvaghosa is the author of the Mahdydna-sraddhotpdda-Sastra and 
his date falls, in my opinion, in the latter part of the fifth cen. A.D, We have no other 
evidence except that from their works. We can know from his work that the former was 
regarded as a great poet equal if not superior to Kalidasa, but not a philosopher at all, 
But the latter, rather, was a philosopher and was equal if not superior to NSgSrjuna. 
These assertions are corroborated by other evidence also from their works. By minute 
study of their works we can easily find out the difference of ideas. The Sraddhotpada- 
& dstra is full of the‘highest philosophical ideas while the Baddhacarita , etc., contain ideas 
which are a little beyond the Hinayanic conceptions. From this difference of ideas it can 
be safely concluded that there were two different Asvaghofas. 
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' Asvaghosa II refers to the Trl-kaya- doctrine in a quite 
developed form in his Mahay am-sraddhotpada-Sdstra as 
follows : — 

“ Because, all Tathagatas are the Dharma-kaya itself 
and at the same time the highest truth (Paramartha-satya) 
itself, and have nothing to do with the conditional truth, 
(Samvrtti-satya) and compulsory actions ; whereas the seeing, 
hearing, etc. ( i.e . the particularising senses), of the sentient 
being diversified (on its own account) the activity of the 
Tathagatas. 

“ Now this activity (or in other words, the Dharma-kaya) 
has a twofold aspect. The first one depends on the pheno- 
mena-particularising-consciousness, by means of which acti- 
vity is conceived by the minds of the common people 
(prithakjnana), Cravakas, and Pratveka- Buddhas. This aspect 
is called the Body of transformation (Nirmana-kaya).” But 
as the beings of this class do not know that the Body of 
transformation is merely the shadow (or reflection) of their 
own evolving-consciousness (pravrttivijnSna), they imagine 
that it comes from some external source, and so they give 
it a corporal limitation. But “ the Body of transformation 
(or what amounts to the same thing, the Dharma-kaya) has 
nothing to do with limitation and measurement. The second 
aspect (of the Dharma-kaya ) depends on the activity-consci- 
ousness (karmavijnana) by means of which the activity is 
conceived by the minds of Bodhisattvas while passing from 
their first aspiration (cittotpada) stage up to the height of 
Bodhisattva-hood, this is called the Body of Bliss (Sambhoga* 
kaya ).” 8 

Asanga explained his doctrine of the Trl-kaya in his 
MaMydna-sutralamkdra-Sdstra as follows 

tribhih kayairmahabodhim sarvakaramupagata, 
sarvatra sarva satvanamkanksaeehida namo 5 stu te. 

6 Asvaghosa’ s “The Awakening of Faifch, 5 * by Suzuki } pp f 99,10 J, 

67 
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“ I- salute thee, 0 Buddha, who art clearer of the doubts 
of all living beings at every place and who hast acquired the 
great enlightenment and every kind of knowledge through the 
threefold body or Kayas.” 

The Karika elucidates it thus : — 

anena tribhisca kayaih sarvakarabodhyupagamatvat 
sarvajneyasarvakarejnanaeca sarvakarajnata bhagavatah pari- 
dlpita, trayah kayah svabhavikah sambhogikonairmanikasca. 

“ This is the Karika in which they saluting Buddha have 
acquired the great .Enlightenment and every kind of knowledge 
and those Tri-kayas which are — 

(i) Svabhavika-kaya (the body of self-existent nature), 

(ii) Satiibhogika-kaya (the body of enjoyment), 

(in) Nairmanika-kaya (the body capable of transforma- 
tion).” 9 

Yasubandhu’s views on the Tri-kaya are just the same 
as Asanga’s and these are stated in his Mahayana-sampari- 
graha-Sastra-Yakhya 10 as follows: — 

“By Tri-kava we understand that his (i.e. Buddha’s) 
acquisitions are enlightenment and supreme knowledge and 
that the Tri-kayas are — 

(■ i ) Svabhavika-kaya 
(ii) Sambhogika-kaya 
(in) Nairmanika-kaya.” 11 

Next let us see what is the doctrine of the Buddha-kaya 
as revealed by Nagarjuna, the first Mahayana philosopher, 

9 Mahay anasuiralamkara-Sastra by S, Lais, p. 188, No. 58. This gSstra was com- 
posed by the Bodhisafctva Asanga and translated by Prabhakaramitra into Chinese about 
630-633 A. D. (Than Dynasty, A. D. 618-907, Nanjio, p. 262, No. 1190). 

10 This is a commentary on Asaiiga’s Mahay ana-samparigra.ha-Sasim by Vasubandhu. 
There are three translations of this book in Chinese — 

(1) Trans! . by Paramartha, A. D. 563, 

(2) Trans!, by Dharmagupta , 590,616 A. D., 

(3) Transl. by Hiuen Thsang, 648-649 A. D. 

11 Wang Bqndle, Vol. 7, p. 47. Left of Ko-kio-sho-in Tripitaka, 
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who flourished from the latter part of the 2nd cen. A. D. to 
the beginning of the 3rd cen. A. D. 12 His doctrine on Buddha- 
kaya is clearly enumerated in his MaMpmjnaparamitd- 
$ astro . 13 as follows : — 

“ There are two kinds of Buddha-kayas — -one is the 
Paramartha-kaya 11 and the other is Nirmana-kaya ; the 
Paramartha-kaya of Buddha manifests itself everywhere and 
shines in every direction (three directions). The sound of his 
teaching reaches every direction (three directions) — all crea- 
tures of the numberless worlds hear his teachings permanent- 
ly and attain salvation thereby. Nirmana-kaya Buddha, 
here, is not at all different from the Buddha who was born 
in the royal family and attained Enlightenment after passing 
through all sorts of sufferings and enjoyments.” 13 

This passage leaves no doubt about the fact that Nagar- 
juna spoke of only two Kayas and that his doctrines are 
against the conception of Buddha-kaya in three different 
aspects. However, his explanation of the Paramartha-kaya 
leads us to believe that it is not different from the Sambhoga- 
kaya. In the Madhyamika-Sastra he speaks of Svabhava- 
kaya instead of Paramartha-kaya. So the Paramartha-kaya 
of his theory appears to be the same as Dharma-kaya in a 
sense and again the same as Sambhoga-kaya in another sense. 
Prom this point it becomes clear that at the time of Nagar- 
juna Sambhoga-kaya and Dharma-kaya were not yet conceiv- 
ed separately but both of them existed within the Paramar- 
tha-kaya. 

Next we come to the Buddha-kaya as conceived by 
Asvaghosa I. 

12 This date has been accepted generally among the Japanese Buddhist Scholars. 

18 This is a commentary on the Pancav in sa 1 1 - sd h a * ri hi -prajna -pa ra m i ta , compiled 
by Nagarjnna and. translated by Kumarajiva, A.JD, 402-405 of the latter Tsin dynasty, A, D. 
884-417 (wide Nanjio’s Catalogue, p. 257, No, 1169). 

l * Paramartha-kaya is sometime* called Svahhava-kaya this is the same as Dhar- 
ma-kaya. Nagarjuna deals with Svabhava-kaya in Madhyamika-Sastra, Chap. XXII, 

1 s Wang Bundle, Vol. 2 , p. 51 , right hand of Ko-kio-sho-in Tripitaka . 
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I am not in a position at present to quote any passage, 
from the books of this Asvaghosa I, which may clearly eluci- 
date his opinion on the Buddha-kaya. However, we may be 
quite sure that his doctrine was the same as that of Nagar- 
juna from “ A study of the Sutra on the meaning of the 
AnStma in Dharma asked by a Nigrantha jfiStaputrah .” 16 
This is the only book, which, again, contains such philosophical 
ideas of As'vaghosa I as closely resemble those of Nagarjuna. 
For example, the ideas of As'vaghosa I about Paramartha-satya 
and Samvrtti-satya are similar to those of Nagarjuna about 
them. These lead us to conjecture that Asvaghosa’s concep- 
tion of Buddha-kaya was twofold : — 

(i) Paramartha-kaya Buddha 

(ii) Nirmap.a-kaya Buddha. 

This conjecture is again not at all baseless. Paramartha- 
kaya Buddha is closely connected with Paramartha-satya 
and Nirmana-kaya Buddha with Samvrtti-satya. We 
cannot say definitely whether Sambhoga-kaya aspect of 
Buddha was conceived by him or not. But it seems quite 
probable that he did not fail to explain this aspect also in his 
doctrine. 

From historical standpoint we know it clearly that 
Asvaghosa’s doctrine was derived from that of the Mahasan- 
ghika school. This is because Puniayasa belonged to that 
school and he only transmitted his doctrine to Asvaghosa I. 
Asvaghosa I, again, in his turn transmitted the doctrine to 
Nagarjuna . 17 So it becomes settled beyond doubt that the 

10 The Sutra or the meaning of the “ Anatma in Dharma ” asked by a Nigrantha 
jnataputra (Nikhien-tsy-wan-wo-in-kin) is not mentioned in Nanjio’s catalogue. It is 
mentioned in the catalogue of Ivo-kio-sho-in tripifcaka, p. 48, left hand, vide Nanji’s 
catalogue, p. xxvi (where the catalogue is mentioned). 

17 There is no historical evidence about the relation between Asvaghosa I and Nagar- 
juna. But we can know from their works that Nagarjuna owed the doctrine to Asvaghosa 
I. I shall fully deal with this point in the main 4 book* 
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fundamental doctrines of Nagarjuna are essentially a further 
development of the doctrines of Asvaghosa I. 

Next let us examine whether any germs of the doctrine 
of Buddha-kaya can he traced in the views of the eighteen 
different schools. These eighteen schools, however, are sub- 
divisions of the two principal schools — the Mahasanghika 
(Great Council) and Sthavira (Elders). These two schools 
came into being a hundred years after the Buddha’s Nirvana 
in the Yaisali Council. The views of these schools are so 
very complex and intermixed that some of the Elders shared 
similar views with the adherents of the former school. How- 
ever they differ in more respects and can be safely distin- 
guished from one another. Eor the present it will be sufficient 
if we consider the doctrines of the two schools only. Some 
passages from the work of Vasumitra will make a clear 
contribution to the solution of the question in consideration 

“ Discourses on the point of controversy by the different 
schools of Buddhism follow 

(1) According to the Mahasanghika : — 

“ The Buddha’s personality is transcendental (lokottara) 
and all the Tathagatas are free from the defilements (sasravah). 

(2) “ Every word uttered by a Tathagata has a religious 
and spiritual meaning and purports to the edification of his 
fellow-beings — i.e., his one utterance is variously interpreted 
by his audience each according to his own disposition — bat 
all to his spiritual welfare ; every instruction given out by 
the Buddha is rational and perfect. 

(3) “ The corporeal body (Rupa-kaya) of the Buddha has 
no limits (koti), his majestic power has no limits ; every 
Buddha’s life is unlimited ; a Buddha knows no fatigue, knows 
not when to rest, always occupying himself with the Enlighten- 
ment of all sentient beings and with the awakening in 
their hearts of pure faith. 

(4) “ Buddha has no sleep, no dream. 
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(5) “As the Buddha is always in the state of deep, exalted 
spiritual meditation it is not necessary for him to think what 
to say when requested to answer certain question — though 
he might appear to the enquirers as if he thoroughly cogitates 
over the problems presented to him for solution. The Buddha’s 
response is in fact immediate and without any efforts.” 1 

Thus the conception of the Buddha-kaya as held by the 
Mahasanghika school closely resembles those of the Maha- 
yana philosophers, as elucidated before. To sum up — the 
Mahasanghika school looked upon the Buddha from two 
aspects— from the Nirmana-kaya aspect and from the tran- 
scendental aspect, i.e. } the Sambhoga-Dharma-kaya aspect or 
in other words from an aspect which is partly Sambhoga-kaya 
and partly Dharma-kaya. 

As to the conception of Buddha-kaya as entertained by 
the Sthavira-vada school, there are still different opinions 
among the sub-branches of the Sthavira school but, on the 
whole, the conception of the Buddha-kaya of that school was 
not anything beyond the conception of Bupa-kaya Buddha or 
the Historical Buddha. There are many controversial points 
on the subject between the Mahasanghikas and the Sthaviras 19 
Let us consider the points of difference between them : — 

The Sthaviras say: — 

(1) “ The Buddha’s personality was not free from Bhava- 

srava though his mind was fully Enlightened. His corporeal 

18 Discourse on the points of controversy by the different schools of Buddhism, or 
“£&stra on the wheel of the principles of different schools ” ; in the Chang Bundle, Vol. 4, 
p. 76, of Ko-kio*sho-in tripitaka. There are 8 translations existing in China of the same 
text— composed by Vasumitra — 

(i) Shi-pa-pudun — AstSdasanikaya-festra composed by Vasumitra, translated, by 
ParamSrtha, A, D. 557-569. 

(it) Pu-chi-hidun Nikaya-avalamvana-SSsfcra (gaatra on the difference of the view of 
18 Hinayana schools). This translation is similar to above. 

(in) I-pu-tsandundun Nikaya-bhada-dharmamati-chakra-gastra (Ssstra on the -wheel 
of the principles of different schools) composed by Vasumitra. translation by 
Hiuen Thung, 662, A.D. 

39 Cf. Kath a vatfchu and Vasumitra^ discourses on the points of controversy by the 
different schools of Buddhism. 
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existence was the product of blind love veiled with ignorance 
and tangled with attachment. If this were not so, the 
Buddha’s feature would not have awakened an impure affection 
in the heart of a maiden, an ill-will in the heart of a high- 
wayman, stupidity in the mind of an ascetic and arrogance 
in that of a haughty Brahmana. These incidents which 
happen during the life of Buddha evince that his corporeal 
presence was apt to agitate other’s heart, and to that extent it 
was contaminated by Bhavasrava.” 20 This is said as a refutation 
of the first point of the Mahasaiighikas enumerated before. 

(2) “ Every word uttered by a Buddha has not a reli- 
gious meaning. The Buddha occasionally uttered things 
which had nothing to do with the enlightenment of others ; 
that even with the Buddha something was out of his attain- 
ment, for instance, he could not make every one of his hearers 
perfectly understand his preaching ; that though the Buddha 
never taught anything irrational and heretical, yet all his 
speeches were not perfect.” 21 This is a refutation of the 
second point. 

(3) As regards the third point, deifying the Historical 
Buddha of Mahasaiighikas the Sthaviras refute it thus — 

“ The Buddha limits and can never be beyond the histo- 
rical one, and though he has majestic power but that power 
is limited — there is beginning and end in his life.” 22 

(4) Against the fourth point they say — 

“ The Buddha never dreams because he has cut off evil 
ideas but he has sleep.” 23 . 

(5) Against the fifth point they say— 

“ The Buddha has mental calculation as to how to express 
his ideas as best suited to the understanding of the audience. 

20 Maha-vibbasa Yol. 173 in the Shan bundle, YoL 7, p, 3 3 right of Ko-kio*sho-in 
tripitaka, 

- l Vasnmifcra’a same work — as existed in the Chang bundle, Yol. 4, p» 77, left of Ko-kio 
sho-in tripitaka. 

22 B ukky o-tou -ifcsu- Eon , Yol. Ill, pp. 227-237, by Dr. S. Mnra,-kami, 

23 Yibhasa, Yol. 37, in the Shan bundle, Yol. 2, p. 51 right of Ko-kio-sho-in tripitaka. 
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Indeed he does not cogitate over the problem itself for with 
him everything is transparent, but he thinks over the best 
method of presenting his ideas before his pupils.” 24 

From the above question we can easily understand that 
the conception of the Buddha-kaya as entertained by the 
Sthavira school is quite original and does not surpass the 
Rupa-kaya aspect. Thus far we have succeeded in tracing 
historically the theory of Buddha-kaya as developed in different 
schools. 

(c) Evolution of Tri-hay as out of the Historical Buddha. 

There seems to have been two ways in which the Buddha- 
kaya conception developed into the Tri-kaya. According to 
the first method, the doctrine of Buddha-kaya came to 
exist, and developed into Tri-kaya through the emotional faith 
of the Buddha’s disciples, and according to the second view, 
it developed through the instrumentality of philosophical 
speculation among his disciples. 

Let us see what these two methods have got to teach 
us on the point. 

(i) In the Mahaparinirvana-Sutra it is stated that when 
Buddha passed away from the world many of his disciples 
wept and cried, “ How soon the light of the world has passed 
away.” 25 

Though it has been described iu the Sutra that those of 
the brethren who were not then free from passions wept and 
uttered those words yet I think that such kinds of utterances 
and weepings will happen naturally with the force of human 
emotions to all disciples, irrespectively of whether they were 
possessed of passions or not. 

This emotional utterance on the part of the disciples 
of the Buddha may here be reckoned as the important step 
to the building up and development of the doctrine of the 
Buddha-kaya. 

2 * Mr. K. Terazima’s commentary on Vasumitra’s I-pu-tsun-lun-Irm, p. 651 and p. 85. 

25 Pigha-nikaya ii. 158, the Dialogues of the Buddha by Rhys Davids, Vol. Ill, p. 177, 
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After the death of the Buddha the disciples who had 
been his constant attendants in his lifetime began to revoke 
the august personality of the past Master and this retrospective 
had filled them with great delight in such a manner that they 
broached themselves in the following Sutta : — 

“Exalted one, a Supremely awakened one, Perfect in 
knowledge, and in conduct, an Auspicious one, a Knower of 
all the worlds, an Incomparable guide to men who desire 
guidance, a Teacher of Gods and men, an Awakened one, a 
Blessed one ; ” 26 

Again those disciples who entered into the Buddhist 
community, now hearing of Buddha’s personality began to 
long for the past personality of the great Buddha. This is 
clear from the following passage : — 

“ If we hear that we would be able to see Buddha 
Bhagavan we should go ten yojanas, twenty yojanas, thirty 
yojanas, even one hundred yojanas and one thousand yojanas 
to pay respect to Bhagavan. But Buddha is no more ; so we 
shall take refuge in the Buddha who has attained Parinirvana 
and in the Dharma and in the Samgha .” 27 

Though just at the time of his Parinirvana Buddha 
instructed his disciples to regard ‘ Dharma * Yinaya ’ as their 

20 Majjhima-nikaya, Hatthipadopama- Sutta (Vol. I, p. 179)— this translation 1 quote 
from Discourses of Gotaraa the Buddha by SilacSra, Vol. II, p. 25, and the same state* 
meats we can get from many utterances as follows : — 

Majjhima-nikaya Batfchapala (Vol. II, p. 55). 

„ Tanliasankhaya (Vol. I, p. 67). 

,, Brahmayu (Vol. II, p, 133). 

,, Salayoka (Vol. I, p. 285). 

„ Apannaka (Vol. I, p. 401). 

Digha-nikaya A mbattha 1*2 (Vol. I, p. S7). 

} , Sonadanda 1. (Vol. I, p. 111). 

„ Kutadanta 1*2 (Vol. I, p. 127-8). 

„ Tevijja 7. (Vol. I, p. 236). 

., Lohicca 3. (Vol. I. p. 225). 

Mahali I. (Vol. I, p. 85). 

Sarayutta-nikaya xxii. 78 (Vol. Ill, p. 85). 

Such pleasing words were also uttered by the disciples to Buddha even in his lifetime, 

27 Majjhima-nikaya, Madhura-Sutta, Vol. II, p. 90, 
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teacher after his death 28 and at the same time advised them 
to take refuge in Dharma, Samgha and Self / 9 yet the disciples 
could not rest satisfied without the personality of Buddha 
among the refuges of Tri-Ratna. In his lifetime the objects 
of faith were Buddha, Dharma and Samgha to the disciples, 
and among these three, Buddha stood at the centre. But 
after his death though his place was taken by Dharma in 
the doctrine of Tri-Ratna, yet the emotional feelings of his 
disciples could not make them remain satisfied without the 
personality of Buddha as the object of refuge as before. 

Because if we look into the historical traces of the 
objects of refuge in place of Buddha, we will find at least 
three kinds of such objects namely, (i) worship of Scriptures, 
(ii) worship of the formulated Tri-Ratna form, (in) worship of 
Buddha’s relics. Prom this it is apparent that some days 
after Buddha’s Parinirvana the disciples could not control 
their emotional feelings in the absence of the Buddha’s per- 
sonality among them so they searched for some equivalents 
in the place of the Buddha which must be connected with 
the past Buddha ; and they found out their objects of refuge. 
So some of them began to take refuge in Scriptures, some 
of them began to resort to the formula of the Tri-Ratna. 
Such emotional sentiments of Buddha’s disciples were quite 
natural. 

Here let us see how the above three things became 
their objects of refuge 

( i ) The Scriptures are revelations of Buddha. His 
perfect knowledge, character, and his great personality must 
have consequently existed within the scriptures ; and moi’eover 
it was declared by Buddha himself that after his death only 
the doctrines of his promulgation (including the Yinaya) should 

48 Digha-nikSya ii, p. 134, dialogues of the Buddha, by Rhys Davids, Vol. Ill, p. 171. 

** Digha-nikSya ii, p. 109, Dialogues of the Buddha, by Rbys Davids, Vol. 111. 
pp. 105-6, and Majjhima.mkaya, (JJalasihanSda-Sutta, Vol. I, p, 64. 
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lead men to salvation . 30 This is the reason why some of bis 
disciples began to take refuge in them in place of the Buddha. 

(ii) The three Ratnas had been in existence as objects 
of refuge during the lifetime of the Buddha and after his 
demise they were also made objects of refuge. About these 
things we come to understand clearly from early Indian 
Buddhist scriptures at the time of Asoka and some time also 
after that, and such worship is clearly shown in the Sutta : — 

“ Buddha is no more, we shall take refuge then in the 
Buddha who has already obtained Parinirvana and in the 
Dharma and in the Samgha . 31 

(in) Buddha’s relics had been worshipped by his disciples 
in reverential commemoration and cogitation of the great 
personality of the Buddha. 

(a) Among the relics it seems that the worship of Buddha’s 
remains occupied the most important place. In the Maha- 
parinirvana- Sutta it is stated that after Buddha’s death his 
remains had been divided in eight parts of the country. Prom 
Indian Buddhist sculpture and literature we come to learn 
that these remains had been worshipped 82 from early time 
and that the worship of Buddha’s remains was much in vogue 
in India at the time of king Asoka. 

(b) In the next place the Stupa also had been created in 
places where Buddha’s remains had been enshrined, after 
Buddha’s death, and for some time Stupas had been built as 
memorial signs in those places where Buddha was born. 
Buddha had attained Supreme knowledge, where the first king- 
dom of Righteousness had been set on foot and where Buddha 
had obtained his Parinirvana . 83 

Auanda, the Dharma and Vinaya which I have set forth and laid down for you 
ail, let them, after I am gone,, be the Teacher to you. (Rhys Davids, Dialogues df the 
Buddha, Yol. Ill, p, 171). 

31 Majjhima-nikSya, Madhura-Sutta, Yol. II, p. 90. 

8 Dialogues of the Buddha by Rhys Davids, Yol. Ill, pp, 190-1. 

Digha-nik*iya Mahaparinibbana-Suttanta, ii. 140*8. ■** 

Dialogues of the Buddha by Rhys Davids, Yol, III, p. 153» 
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Therefore, the Stupa had been reverenced equally with 
the remains. But in later ages these Stupas were gradually 
reverenced by the Buddhists more and more than the relics as 
objects of worship. Not only this, but even the Buddhists 
thought that this kind of worship entailed great merits, so that 
in its consequence Stupa worship prevailed largely in India at 
the time of Asoka. Tradition tells us that the great king 
Asoka erected 84,000 Stupas. 34 In I-pu-tsun-lun-lun we find 
there are discussions upon the ‘ worship of Stupa 9 among the 
Caityas'aila, Mahisasaka with Dharmaguptika, the Caitya- 
saila of Mahasanghika branch ; and the Mahisasaka of Stha- 
vira branch hold the same opinions that the Stupa-worship 
gives no effect hut Dharmaguptika of Sthavira branch hold 
to the contrary that Stupa- worship gives much effect. 85 

(c) Next, the worship of the Bodhi tree and worship of 
Buddha’s foot-print were also among the relic- worship. 

Thus after Buddha’s death or Buddha’s passing away 
some of the disciples worshipped those relics as objects of 
refuge. But as time went by, the emotional feeling of disciples 
became deeper and they could not hold themselves in restraint 
from yearning after the Buddha’s personality. So some of 
them began to dwell in comfort against the advent of the 
future Buddha, because in his lifetime Buddha had spoken 
many a time about the past and future Buddhas. In the 
Mahapadana-Sutta Buddha spoke about the past six 
Buddhas : — 

Yipassi, Sikhi, Vessabhu, Kakusandha, Konagamana 
Kassapa 83 : “ Ahesum atltam addhanam arahanta samraa- 
sambuddha te pi bhagavanto etu paramam yena samma 
bhikkhusangham patipadesurh seyvatha pi bhagavanto 

Vincent A. Smith, Early History of India, p. 114. 

I-pu-tsun-lun-lnn with K. Terajima's commentary, Tayo-daigaku edition, pp, 117,- 
157, 158. 

89 D. N. ii, 2. Dialogues of the Buddha by Rhys Davids, Vol. Ill, pp. 6-7. 

S. N., Vol. 4 (Vol.*ii, pp. 5-9). 

S. N., VI, 2. 4, (Vol. I, pp. 155-7), 
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efamparamam yena samma bhikkhusangham pntipodesum 
seyyatha pi etarahi may a samma bhikkhusafigho patipadito : 
ye pi te kandaraka bbanissanti anagatam addhanam arahanto 
samma sambuddha te pi bbagavanto eta paramam yena samma 
bhikkhu sangham patipadessanti.” 37 

“Just as in the past those who were supremely Enlighten- 
ed had established supreme Samghas, even so I have established 
a supreme Samgha at the present time. Those that will be 
supremely Enlightened ones in the future will establish 
supreme Samghas even as T have established it now.” 88 

This is the reason why some of the disciples got the idea 
of the future Buddha. The future Buddha was not equal 
with the past great Buddha, so their faith for the future 
Buddha could -not satisfy them well. At last some of the 
disciples came to know the Dharma for ever because 

“ Paccaya, yena Tatbagato parinibbute saddhammo cira- 
ttika hoti .” 39 

“Though Buddha entered into Parinirvana by some 
condition (paccaya) but Dharma is for ever.” 

And at the same time they came to know that Buddha’s 
personality was identical with Dharma, because Buddha 
declared : — 

“ Dhammam hi so bhikkhu passati 
Dhammam pas santo mam passati ” 

“ One who perceives Dharma can see me and one who 
understands me, can know Dharma.” 40 

'thus they began to identify Buddha’s personality with 
eternal Dharma, and eternal Dharma with Buddha’s persona- 
lity and at last their faithful initiation gave them to under- 
stand that Rupa-kaya Buddha was identified with Dharma-kaya 

37 Majjhima-nikava, Yol. I, p. 339. 

3S This translation has been rendered by my learned friend Prof. Sailendranath 
Mitra, M.A. 

A. N., YI. 40 (Yol. Ill, p. 340), 

40 Itmittaka 92 (p. 21), 
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and they created what is called Dharma-kaya Buddha. Here 
Rupa-kaya Buddha was transformed into Dharma-kaya 
Buddha. Thus the so-called Dharma-kaya Buddha came into 
existence. 

In Buddha’s lifetime there were many disciples and even 
outsiders who were so much captivated by the Buddha’s great 
personality that they began to call Buddha with such pleasing 
words like Sugata (the happy one), Bhagava (the blessed 
one), Loka-natha (the lord of the world), Sarvajna (omniscient), 
Dbarmaraja (king of Righteousness), etc. ; and such disciples, 
after Buddha’s Parinirvana, began to please his past great 
personality more highly and more mythologically — Buddha 
possessed 32 great personal marks and 80 different features, 
etc. 41 Such mythological conceptions should take place 
naturally among any religious community in the way of 
commemorating their leader after his death. This is the 
same case with our Buddhist Community. Prom observation 
of the Dharma-kaya conception connected and harmonized 
with mythological personality of the Buddha they created 
what is called Sambhoga-kaya Buddha, because their emotional 
feelings led them to believe that Buddha is permanent and at 
the same time they were inclined to combine this belief with 
the Buddha’s personality. So with mythological personality 
they personified the Dharma which is permanent and with 
this permanent Dharma they Dharmanized that personality. 
Thus they established Sambhoga-kaya Buddha who is a per- 
manence as well as a personality. In this way the emotional 
feeling of Buddha’s disciples developed Rupa-kaya Buddha 
into Dharma-kaya and Dharma-kava into Sambhoga-kaya. 

Next, let us see how Buddha-kaya came to exist and had 
developed into the Tri-kaya through the philosophical specula- 
tions of the disciples. 

In his lifetime Buddha preached for the common mass 
such doctrines which dealt only with the apparental world, 

* 1 In the Nikaya we have many passages which deal such highly pleasing word.?. 
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and he indicated to the people that “ All is impermanent,” 
“ All is suffering,” “ All is non-Ego,” because thereby he 
wanted to lead the people to the way to salvation directly, and 
hence he tried his level best to reject philosophical discourses 
which would easily take the people into useless speculations 
and would hardly lead them to salvation. 

But his introspectional perception was on the other side 
busy with quiet ontological truth which had been indicating 
that “ All is permanent,” “ All is happy,” and “ All is in the 
universal Mahatma (not in the Brahmanical sense).” 12 

Some disciples cf Buddha possessed much advanced 
understanding so that they might understand Buddha’s 
introspectional perception. 

About Buddha’s death there were at least three kinds of 
conceptions among his disciples — some of the disciples who 
had no advanced knowledge thought that Buddha would die 
just like other human mortals. So in the Mahaparinibbana- 
Suttanta it is stated thus : — 

“ Sabbe 5 va nikkhipissanti bhuta loke samussayam: 

Yatha etadiso sattha loke appatipuggalo 

Tathagato balappatto sambuddko parinibbuto ” 43 

42 Here is room enough to speak something to Buddha’s Dharma, The Dharma 
means the doctrine of Buddha or the perception of Buddha, and in this perception there are 
two aspects, because when Buddha attained Enlightenment under the Bod hi tree he at once 
penetrated both the aspects of this world ; one is the perception upon the world as it 
appears and the oiher is the perception upon the reality of the world. The former may be 
called Phenomenological preeeption and the latter may be called Ontological perception of 
this world. And Buddha preached in his lifetime mainly the former conception for 
the common mass, because his aim was to save more the common mass than others 
in comparison and at the same time his aim was to lead them by the direct way to 
salvation. It was necessary therefore, for him to indicate the condition of this appareiital 
Sam sara as full of suffering and misery. For this kind of indication men had naturally to 
direct their attention to religious faith and righteous conduct. But the latter perception 
was quite contrary, being mainly concerned with the reality of the world, and fiom this 
point of view the world and all beings are not impermanent but permanent, not suffering 
but happy. There is no individual atom but we all are in Mahatma. Such introspec- 
tional perception is clearly stated in the Saddharmapundarika-Sutra in complete form and 
in. ' the Pali Kikaya in a scattered form. You should mind here that the so-called idea of 
Upanishad existed in the Buddha’s introspectional perception. , 

4S D. N. ii. 157, Dialogues of the Buddha by Rhys Davids, Yol. Ill, p. I75 t _ . . 
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“ They all, all beings that have life, shall lay aside their 
complex form — that aggregation of mental and material 
qualities, 

That give them, or in heaven or on earth 
Their fleeting individuality ! 

E’en as the teacher being such a one, 

Unequalled among all the men that are, 

Successor of the prophets of old time, 

Mighty by wisdom, and in insight clear*, — 
hath died! ” 

And some disciples who possessed a little advanced 
understanding thought that Buddha would die and that 
Buddha would live for ever because, they say, Buddha’s 
personality is beyond any knowledge. In the Aggivacchagotto- 
Sutta it is stated thus : — 

“ Tathagato gambhlro appameyyo 
duppariyogahl sayyatkapi mahasamuddo 
upapajjatiti na upeti, na upapajjatiti na upeti ” 

“ Tathagata is like a deep ocean ; it cannot be 
measured ; and it cannot be weighed ; so it should not be 
agreeable to say whether Buddha will live for ever or not.” 44 

But the much advanced disciples understood that Buddha’s 
personality was permanent for ever and knew that though 
Buddha took Parinirvana yet he could live for ever. 45 So in the 
Saddharmapundarika-Sutra 

“ Tavaecirabhisambuddho aparimitayusparamanam tatha- 
gatah sada sthltah. Aparinirvritastathagatah parinirvanama- 
darsayati vaineyavas'ena.” 

“ Without being extinct, the Tathagata makes a show of 
extinction, on behalf of those who have to be educated.” 40 

M. N. Aggivacchagotto (Yol. I, p. 488). 

45 On going for pleasure or vihfira sutra in D. N. of Chinese Tripitaka No. 9 of Oh eh 
bundle of Ko-kio-sho-in, pp. 22 ff., this verse did not; exist in the Pali Mahaparinibbans 
snttanta. % » 

S. P. Sutra, p. 319, S. B, B., Yol, XXI, p. 302, 
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The reason is that they understood that Buddha’s 
personality is already identified with Dharma because 

“ Dharmam hi so bhikkhu passati 

Dhammam passanto mam passati ” 

“ One who perceives dharma, can see me and one who 
understands me can know Dharma.” 47 

And Dharma itself is beginningless and endless so 
Buddha’s personality should also be without a beginning and 
an end. In this way those advanced disciples, as soon as they 
met Buddha’s Parinirvana, at once established the Dharma- 
kaya Buddha. Tiie Dharaia-kaya Buddha is rather an abstract 
form, and such a form could not satisfy the disciples in their 
religious observances. So they again established Sambhoga- 
kaya Buddha out of Dharmi-kaya Buddha. In this process 
they harmonized Dharma-lcaya with mythological activities 
of Buddha which were prevalent at that time among the 
disciples, and thus they transformed the abstract Dharma- 
kaya into Saiiibhoga-kaya which is quite concrete in form. 

In the Saddharmapundarika-Sutra it is stated as follows : — 

“ Na capi nirvamvahu tasmi kale 
ehaiva co dharmu prakasayami ” 

“ I do not become extinct at the time, and in this very 
place continue preaching the law.” 48 

In the next place it is a quite necessary problem to 
explain the growth of the Historical Buddha. If Buddha’s 
personality exists as Dharma-kaya in Dharma which is 
permanent and at the same time exists as Sarhbhoga-kaya 
Buddha in universal form which is also permanent how should 
we then explain the existence of the Historical Buddha who 
had been moulded into a human form. 

Ifcivutfeaka 92, p. 21. 

Saddharmapundarika, p. 323. S. B. E. } Vol. XXI, p. 307. 
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To answer this question the disciples created incarnation 
idea, and they thought that Buddha’s personality is begin- 
ningless and endless indeed, hut whenever necessary it comes 
out in human shape as an Avafara, as a teacher. This is what 
is called in Buddhism Nirmana-kaya Buddha. 

In this way they established Dharma-kaya, Saihbhoga- 
kaya and Nirmana-kaya. 

On the whole I have shown above something about the 
development of the Tri-kaya Buddha from emotional as well 
as philosophical points of view. 



